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: decidedly 
BInck Dunt 

was at the bottom of the whole affair. He was the 
author of the remark that set everybody gaping, and 
made such a tremendous fuss in the town. He it 
was who let fell the fatal joke, when his wife brought 
in the dish of broiled haddock that morning at break- 
fast ; and though it is not the best taste to laugh at 
one's own pleasantries, he, I must confess, did so. It 
was beyond measure funny, and not a bite or sup 
would he taste till he had had his laugh out. 

As to his wife, she sat down on the floor and 
roared so that all the buckles, buttons, and stitches in 
her gown flew off, and she had perforce to wriggle 
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away as best she could to her bower to re-dress her- 
self, lest maybe the neighbours might come in in the 
meantime and take her unawares. And indeed the 
neighbours did come in, swarming, for they all heard 
the laughter, and naturally wanted to enjoy the joke 
too. 

And they soon got hold of it, for the blacksmith 
was so pleased with his wit he did not care to keep 
it to himself, but wanted to take the credit. And his 
neighbours came out laughing as if their sides would 
split, till the streets re-echoed with shouts of amuse- 
ment. Oh, that joke was certainly very good 
indeed ! 

And the butcher told it to the baker, and the 
baker to the grocer, and the grocer to somebody else, 
and somebody else to the other person, and they all 
told their customers — I mean, of course, those who 
had customers — and everybody laughed again at each 
repetition of the joke till they felt so dry in the 
mouth that they had to go to the inn to refresh, 
where they drank cups of liquor, and told the inn- 
keeper all about it between the draughts. 

And the innkeeper laughed, and his wife laughed, 
and the lass laughed, and they had to hold on to each 
other, so faint were they with laughter. 

As to the innkeeper, he made such a fearful noise 
with his guffawing, that three squires who had come 
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from a neighbouring country as a deputation to the 
king of this one, and were having supper in the 
private parlour upstairs, insisted upon knowing what 
the excitement was. The innkeeper, proud of being 
able to tell such a capital joke, ran upstairs three steps 
at a time, followed by his wife and the lass, who 
wanted to watch how the squires would take it, quite 




forgetting in their excitement to see that the folk 
downstairs paid for the refreshment they had had. 
And these when they saw the coast clear made off 
to their various places of abode pretty quick, you may 
be sure, blessing the joke doubly as being at the 
same time both amusing and useful. 
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As to the three squires upstairs, they were so 
intensely diverted, they laughed for ten minutes 
without stopping, and then were in such a desperate 
hurry to be off and tell it at court that they did not 
see that the innkeeper, who m the meantime had dis- 
covered his loss over the townsfolk, had included that 




account also in theirs. l"hat bill, take my word for 
if, was a good big one, and the innkeeper, with a sly 
chuckle, laid it on the table against their return from 
the palace. 

The three squires, as I said, went off post-haste to 
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JOKE AND NO JOKE 7 

the palace, where they were told upon inquiry that 
the chamberlain was sitting in his office, having 
just finished his supper, upon which they burst 
into the room, for they would take no refusal or 
wait to be announced, and told him there and then 
the joke, quite forgetting the real business that 
brought them to the town in the wondrous fun of 
the story. 

The chamberlain, to begin with, was in a bad tem- 
per that evening. Had he not been told by the king 
just an hour ago to leave the room, and go home, and 
have supper by himself, because the king wanted to 
discuss a treaty with his wife's uncle, the Duke of — oh, 
don't bother about his name, I 've forgotten it — the 
very thing of all others the chamberlain wanted to 
know about. He was annoyed to be so unceremoni- 
ously disturbed by the three squires ; but when he 
heard their errand, and the joke took possession of 
him as it did of everybody, he buried his face in the 
waste-paper basket and gulped with delight. And 
when he got his breath again, and had been helped 
up on to his feet by the three squires, without looking 
to the right hand or to the left, without locking up 
his desk or cupboard, without putting away a single 
packet of papers, or even his private keys in his pocket, 
he darted out of the room, down the passage, leaving 
the three squires in possession of all the state secrets 
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and memoranda. And a rare good rummage they 
had, you may take for granted ; for here was every- 
thing open before their eyes, and in ten minutes they 
could get without trouble all they came to know, and 
be off without further delay. 

The chamberlain,, meanwhile, had dashed into the 
royal supper-room, where the king was sitting drink- 
ing wine with his wife's uncle, the Duke of Some- 




thin g-or-other — never mind, we won't quarrel about 
his name, — and startled them both by his flushed 
face and wild expression. 

' How now ? ' said the king. ' Is there a revolution 
in the town, or ?' 

' Oh, your majesty— oh, your grace — oh, oh, some- 
thing so funny ! ' and the chamberlain laughed again 
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to such an extent that he had to hang himself over 
the back of the chair for support, as it gave him the 
colic in his inside. 

' You old fool ! ' cried the king, ' whatever it is, 
out with it ! If you 're tipsy, go to bed, and don't 
disgrace yourself ; 
and the king turned 
round and gave the 
chamberlain a good 
whack on the back, 
which straightened 
him up. Then hav- 
ing gulped once or 
twice and wiped his 
face on the corner 
of the tablecloth, 
the chamberlain told 
them the joke. 

The king did not see anything funny in it just at 
first, for, between you and me, he was not the very 
sharpest of mortals, so he was just taking a deep 
drink to hide his chagrin, when all of a sudden the 
fun of the thing struck him. Then the wine went 
the wrong way, up his nose, and the monarch fell off 
his chair, gasping, spluttering, choking, and yelling 
with laughter, as if he was gone clean demented. So, 
too, did the Duke of What's-its-name, and as fast as 
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one got better, the other went off, and as tast as the 
other got better, the one went off. 

Meanwhile the chamberlain had partially recovered 
himself, and during one of the interludes when the 
Duke of W hate ver-you-1 ike was rolling on the floor 
with his legs kicking up in the air, he spied the 
|i draft of the treaty, 
I seals and all, stick- 
out of the 
duke's pocket ; so 
while pretending 
to help that noble- 
man on to his legs 
again, he deftly 
transferred the 
coveted document 
to his own posses- 
sion, which done, 
he swiftly left 
the apartment on 
tiptoe. 

Scarcely had the 
chamberlain de- 
parted, when the 
king got up and said he would have no more state 
matters that evening ; he really, without delay, must 
go and tell his wife the marvellous jest. And without 
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even saying good-night to — oh, bother the man's 
name! — he tripped out of the room upstairs to his 
wife's apartment as fast as his little fat legs would 
carry him. 

* Oh, my dear,' said he, as he came into the room, 
* just listen to this ! Just you listen to this ! The 
blacksmith's wife was bringing up some broiled had- 
docks this morning for her husband's breakfast when 
he said — * What do you say, my dear ? ' as a snore from 
his spouse interrupted him. * No, you mustn't begin 
to laugh yet, the joke hasn't come. The blacksmith's 

wife, I said, was bringing up oh, if you 're not 

going to listen,' for here a most evident snore once 
again stopped the recital, * I shan't take the trouble 
to tell you ! But it 's your loss not mine, remem- 
ber.' This last remark was all nonsense really, for 
the king was dying to tell the jest, but he knew how 
he would catch it if he woke his wife, so thought it 
prudent to put off the telling till the morning. And 
he went to bed shaking all over with amusement. 




PART 



Next morning, as soon as his wife was awake, the 
king began :— 

' I say, dear, the very best thing I ever heard 
was told me last night. I was dying to tell you 
then, but you were asleep, dear, and I could not bear 
to wake you.' 

* Quite right, pet,' said the queen. 

' But you '11 like to hear it now, wouldn't you, 
love ? ' said the king. 

' Oh yes,' replied the queen, ' but I do hope it is 
funny after all this fuss.' 

'Funny? I should just say it was funny; it's 
marvellous ! it 's extraordinary ! ' and the king waved 
his arms about to show how grand he thought the 
joke was. 

' Then I 'm all impatience,' said the queen. 

' Well, you must know that when yesterday morn- 
ing the blacksmith's wife brought him in a dish of 
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broiled — let me see, what fish was it ? Oh yes, 
herring ' 

' What a nasty dish anything broiled is ; so vulgar,' 
said the queen. 

' Oh, please, do let me tell the story. If you inter- 
rupt I *m done for,' implored the king. 

' Well, go on then,' answered the queen, * but I still 
say she must have been a nasty, vulgar thing to have 
had such a nasty, vulgar dish.' 

* Very well then, let it be vulgar,' cried the king. 
* But as I was saying, when the blacksmith's wife 
brought him in the dish of broiled haddock ' 

' You said herring before,' remarked the queen. 

' Now look here, is this story mine or is it not ? ' 
cried the king. 'If I choose to say herring, or had- 
dock, or catfish, I suppose I may, mayn't I ? Why 
can't you let me alone ? ' 

' Oh, go on, do,' said the queen. 

' As I was saying then, when the blacksmith's wife 
brought in the dish of broiled fish — there, will that 
please you ? — he turned to her, just as I might do to 
you, you know, and said — he said — oh, drat the thing ! 
what was it he said ? He said to her — oh, 'pon my 
honour, I can't have forgotten it ! I say, he said to 
her — that 's the blacksmith, you know, dear, said to 
his wife when she brought the things, — oh, this is 
nonsense ! It 's your nasty, tiresome temper that has 
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done this ! You know you only interrupted me to 
tease me and put me out 1 But just wait a second, 
do, and III come and tell you directly. Where's 
that ass of a chamberlain ; not up yet, I 've no doubt,' 




and he scampered down the passage, just as he was, in 
shirt and slippers, to get hold of him. 

I must now tell you that the chamberlain, when 
he got hold of the treaty, was so pleased with his 
cleverness, that, hugging it to his breast, he straight 
away locked himself into his room to enjoy and de- 
vour it at his leisure. The thought of that old joke 
and the visit of the three squires went clean out of 
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his head. Unfolding the paper, he spread it out on 
the table before him, and read and re-read it through, 
again and again, noting every detail, so that nothing 
should escape his memory. 

But having satisfied his curiosity, the thought now 
occurred to him, how was he to get rid of the paper 
without being found out ? Burn it, of course. But, 
alas! there was no fire in his room; and with the 
precious document on his person he did not dare go 
along the passage to his office, while to light one in 
his bedroom would be so very suspicious. No, he 
must wait till the next morning, and smuggle it into 
the fireplace there somehow ; so he took it to bed 
with him and slept on the top of it. 

Somehow or other he overslept himself, or he was 
not called, or something happened, for, alas ! before 
he woke, that horrid jest had roused the king, and the 
very first thing that the chamberlain saw on opening 
his eyes was the king at the foot of his bed, demanding 
to know what the blacksmith said to his wife when she 
brought the dratted fish, haddock or herring, boiled, 
grilled, or broiled, up for his breakfast ! 

The sight of the king, and the knowledge that he 
had the stolen treaty stowed away under him, drove 
every other thought, you may be sure, out of the 
chamberlain's head. 

' Oh, I 'm sure I don't know,' said he. * I 

B 
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suppose he said, Thank you ; he 's a civil man, I 
believe.' 

* Idiot ! ' cried the king, ' 1 'm asking you what the 
joke was. Your joke, you know, that you told me 
last night. Quick, get those wits of yours together !' 

* Oh, your majesty ! ' whimpered the chamberlain, 
his eyes starting out of his head, he was so alarmed, 
' I 've not the very faintest idea. You 've frightened 
it all out of my head ! I can't recollect a thing. 
Believe me, sire, it's not worth fussing about.' 

* Not worth fussing about ! ' exclaimed the king. 
^ Why, it was the best thing I 've been told for years 
and years ! Just attend to me ! If you don't re- 
member it directly, I'll wring your neck ! ' 

' I don't remember a word, I don't, indeed,' sobbed 
the chamberlain. 

' I said you were tipsy last night, and I see you 
have not got over it yet,' replied the king. ' Get up 
this instant ! How dare you lie there like a pig 
when your king is in the room ? ' 

Now the chamberlain would rather have been 
flayed alive than move, as you know he was lying on 
the top of the treaty paper, and the king had such 
plaguy sharp eyes he would be certain to detect him 
in an instant if he tried to hustle anything under his 
clothes. No, he must lie still at all costs, even if the 
king dragged him out by the heels. 
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' It 's impossible, sire,' howled he, ' I 've got the 
rheumatics, or the plague, or something dreadful ; 
don't touch me, it may be catching! I'm sure it 
is !' cried he, as he saw the king coming round the 
side of his bed, 
' and, ah,' — as a 
bright thought 
struck him — ' the 
Duke of— oh, 
gracious me, l\ 
forgotten his name . 
too! — your n 
jesty's uncle, him 
I mean, he knows 

, , . it'b lMPOs:.IBtt, 11«I ! 

the joke just as 

well as I do. Quick ! ask him before he forgets 

it and it 's lost for ever.' 

The king was so taken up with the chase after the 
joke that he gave no further heed or thought to the 
chamberlain, but turning round, to that worthy's 
intense relief, hurried out of the room, and tearing 
up this staircase and down that one, along this pass- 
age and round that one, he darted across the open 
courtyard to the lodgings of the duke, quite regard- 
less of his scant attire, or who might be looking at 
him out of the windows. 

You may be certain that the la!>t flutter of the 
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king's shirt-tails was not seen going round the corner 
of the door before the chamberlain was out of his 
bed, just as he was, 
bed-gown and all, 
with the precious 
document stuffed 
away somewhere 
out of sight, and off 
post-haste on the 
way to his office. 
In less time than I 
take to tell it, there 
5 he was, down on 
his knees, blowing 
up the lire and 
stuffing the treaty 
in bits between the 
embers. 

' Come,' said he, 
'that 's burnt now; 
oh, how thankful I am ! and 1 know all about it, too. 
Nobody will find out where it's gone to. Still, to 
be quite sure, I'll make a larger blaze; they shan't 
be able to find even the least little bit, suppose they 
do come and hunt for it here.' So he got up and 
looked about the room for some more paper to burn 
in the grate. 
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' Oh, my patience ! what 's all this ? ' 

His office was completely upset. Drawers open 
here, cupboards open there, papers lying in confusion 
all over and under the place. His keys — why, how 
did they get his keys ? — flung beneath the table, and 
even the waste-paper basket ransacked in search of 
secret letters. 

Then the recollection of the visit of the three 
squires who came from the neighbouring country 
burst upon him. Yes, he remembered now their 
coming late in the evening and telling him that 
wretched idiotic story ; and he — oh, worse than ass 
that he had been ! — had left them, of all people in the 
world, alone in his office, with all the state papers 
lying about, and had gone to tell the wretched thing 
to the king ! And as he thought on all this, he sat 
down on the hearthstone and howled. 

* Let me see, where are these rascals staying now ? 
They must be stopped at any price from leaving the 
town. Of course they 're at the inn.' To the inn 
he must go, dressed just as he was at that moment. 
A minute now might be worth his head. Delay 
must not be thought of. 

So flinging a bit of carpet over his shoulders, out of 
the door sprang the chamberlain, but only to run full 
tilt into the arms of the king, who, followed by 
the Duke of — oh, don't ask me his name, you'll 
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make me mad ! — had arrived in a most grievous 
passion. 

Now, when he left the chamberlain's room, the 
king made straight for that of his wife's uncle, — 
there, I 've dodged you this time ! — and before he 
even got through the door, which he burst open with 
a kick, he was calling out loudly to know what was 
that extraordinary joke they all laughed at so much 
the night before ? He must and would know instanter. 

But surely he would not have asked it so peremp- 
torily had he seen the sight within. 

In the middle of the chamber, surrounded by a 
circle of empty overturned trunks, with all their 
contents upset inside out around him, sat — you know 
quite well who I mean — in a state of despair border- 
ing on distraction. 

* Joke,' he cried, 'joke ! Talk to me of no joke ! 
My treaty, your treaty, — our treaty is stolen ! your 
throne is in danger ! my reputation is gone ! and I 
— I am a wretched man ! ' 

*Oh, nonsense,' said the king, * come, come now ! 
I know you had it in your pocket last night, I saw 
it peeping ou^ all supper-time. It must have gone 
down with your things to be brushed. No ? nobody 
has been into the room since last night ? Well, then 
the only person who came up when we were having 
supper was my chamberlain, who told us that lost 
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joke you know. Now can't you remember what it 
was ? Do try.' 

' Oh, you and your joke and your chamberlain get 
— ah ! ' cried the duke, suddenly springing up ; ' that 
chamberlain of yours has got it ; not the least doubt 




of it ! ' and darting past the king, he ran to the office 
followed by that potentate. 

I've told you the collision that occurred in the 
passage. The chamberlain had many frights and 
Starts that morning, but this was the worst shock he 
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had had yet. Of course he thought his pilfering was 
discovered, and the blow that he received in — well, say 
his chest, was at his age more than unendurable. 
Shocked in mind and bruised in body, he flung 
himself at the feet of the king, and begged his pro- 
tection as a friend, if not on any other ground. 

* Nothing shall happen you if you will only find 
out what that joke was,' answered the king. 

* Done with you, sire ! ' cried the chamberlain, 
and leaving the king and the other person (aha ! ) 
gaping with astonishment, without stopping for 
another word, shoeless and hatless, he fled out of 
the palace, down the street to the inn. 



PART III 

'Where's the landlord?' called out the chamberlain. 

* Don't look like a fool, but go and fetch him to me, 
in the king's name.' For the ostler, small blame to 
him, stood transfixed at the extraordinary apparition 
before him. 

Finding his legs and senses at the same moment, 
the ostler went for the landlord. 

' Don't bother me, get out ! ' roared the landlord. 

* Don't you see I 'm engaged ? ' And engaged he 
was, too. You see the squires had decamped in the 
night over the frontier, not even returning to the 
inn, for they had got all the information they cared 
about, and therefore the landlord never got a sixpence 
out of them for his bill. Thereupon his wife had 
persuaded him to send the constable to the grocer and 
the baker and the rest of them for the account they 
had forgotten to pay the day before. And now they 
had come in a nice temper, and were having it out 
with him in the back parlour of the inn. 

The chamberlain, finding no answer come to his 
message, determined to investigate the matter for 

27 
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himself, and marched, without being announced, into 
the large parlour ; where, as you may guess, his 
scantily dressed figure created no httlc marvel A 
great silence fell on the hitherto noisy throng 

*What was that [oke \(»u were all laughing at so 




much yesterday ? Tell it to me immediately, in the 
king's name ! ' cried he, plunging into the middle of 
the business, without ' Good-day,' or ' By your leave,' 
to any one. 

* What joke ? ' said they all at once. ' Oh yes, to 
be sure,' for they all knew the chamberlain now well 
enough, clad though he was in such a strange garb. 
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and his ugly look sobered them. 'Oh yes, to be 
sure, the joke was this — Gracious mercy, we 've 
forgotten the horrid thing 1 ' 

* What, all ? Impossible ! ' roared the chamberlain. 
' Impossible ? not at all,' cried the innkeeper, 

plucking up his courage, he had been so much put 
about this morning. * You 've forgotten it yourself, 
and you heard it later than we. Those three 
ruffianly squires told you. Yes, ruffianly, for they 
have left the country without paying their bill, bad 
luck to them ! ' 

* Oh, then,' thought the chamberlain, ' it 's no use 
running after those squires ; they 're over the border 
with all my private correspondence by this time ! 
However, the king said if I found out this doubly 
detestable joke he 'd look over everything. I '11 deny 
in toto all the squires say about me ; and I 've burnt 
that treaty anyway, that 's one good job ! Only let 
me find out the joke, and the rest may rip.' 

So he cried out, 'Look here, the king will give 
fifty crown pieces and a title to the first person who 
will find out for him th^t joke, and here I am, his 
chamberlain, to say so.' Of course, you know, the 
king never did say any such thing, but in the state 
of mind the chamberlain was in at that moment we 
can excuse him, don't you think ? 

Oh, then there was a rare rush of folk to the door. 
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You see, they one and all wanted to get out of the 
inn, if so be they could escape paying their debts, and 
at the same time to be first at the blacksmith's, each 
thinking at that moment the fifty crowns and title was 
in his own pocket. For if the blacksmith could not 
tell them the joke, well, then the pest itself was in it. 

Down the street, surrounded by a pushing and 
ever-increasing crowd, did the chamberlain go, his; 
spare garments fluttering in the breeze, and it was 
not long before they reached the blacksmith's, who, 
worthy soul, was naturally much astonished at the 
great crowd, and could not conceive what they all 
wanted. 

The noise they made was dreadful, each one trying 
to speak at the same time ; the natural consequence 
of which was the poor man did not understand a 
single word of what any one was saying. ' Just stop 
this noise, will you ? ' cried he. ' If you want to say any- 
thing to me, come into the house and say it. No- 
thing will induce me to have more than a dozen in 
the house at once. And who, I should like to know, 
is that bare-legged owl that you are all pushing 
and shoving about so ? Does he want shoeing ? If he 
does, he had better go to the forge.' 

At this the chamberlain stepped forward and ex- 
plained who he was ; and he chose one dozen out 
of the crowd, much to the chagrin of the rest of 
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them, who called him every ugly name they could 
get their tongues round in consequence. He and 
the select few then went into the house of the black- 
smith, who locked the door behind them, and asked 
them to state their business quickly and be off. 

Here they all began again to speak at once, but 
the blacksmith, being a man of decision, raised his 
hammer and vowed he would bash the first one on 
the head who dared to interrupt ; and as they knew 
him for a nasty customer when roused, they let the 
chamberlain say what the business was all about. 

' Oh,' said the blacksmith, * of course I can tell you 
what the joke was ' ; and his face began to wrinkle 
up again in curves round his mouth at the pleasing 
recollection. * Of course I can tell you. You see, 
my wife yesterday morning, — let me see, was^ it 
yesterday morning ? ' 

^Oh, bother!' cried they all, 'never mind what 
morning it was, do go on with the story.' 

* If you don't let me tell the story in my own way, 
I shan't tell it at all, and that 's flat,' answered the 
blacksmith ; so they promised that they would not 
interrupt again. 

' You see,' said the blacksmith, resuming the story, 
' my wife yesterday morning, I say,' said he, raising 
his voice and looking round savagely as if he would 
knock down anybody who dared breathe — ' I say,* said 

c 
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he, 'yesterday morning brought in a dish of broiled 
herring — or, let me think, was it broiled trout ' ? and 
here the blacksmith looked up at the ceiling and 
scratched his head, just as 
if the Ash he wanted were 
hiding behind his ear. 

* Try trout, it 's all the 
same,' said the chamberlain, 
losing all patience. 

' I shan't try trout, and it 
isn't all the same,' reiterated 
the blacksmith ; ' I 'm certain 
it 's herring. Now, as I was 
h saying, my wife had just 
brought in a dish of fried 

i herring ' 

' You said broiled a second 
ago,' muttered the grocer. 

'Oh, for pity sake, go 
on ! ' implored the cham- 
berlain ; ' and if you,' turning 
^to the grocer, 'say another word, I'll pull your 
nose !' 

Then the blacksmith began it all again, and had 
just got to where the fish had been brought in, when 
he saw his wife making &ces and signs to him trom 
liehind the door. 
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' Oh,' said he, ' excuse me, please ; my wife wants 
me for a moment,' and he rose to leave the room. 

*For any sake, don't go till you've told us the 
story ! ' cried the chamberlain. * Can't your wife 
come in here ? ' 

*My wife come in here,' roared the blacksmith, 
'and you in that attire? I wonder you're not 
ashamed of yourself suggesting such a thing ! ' and 
without another word he banged out of the room. 

* You great gaby ! ' whispered his wife, * don't you 
tell them anything. Go yourself to the king, and get 
the prize. Just think what a rare chance you're 
losing. Go back and tell them instead something 
that will keep them sitting a bit, and give you a good 
start on the road.' 

* Right,' answered the blacksmith, * I never thought 
of that before,' and he returned to the room where 
they were all waiting for him. 

'Look here,' said he, 'I'm going to tell that story 
to the king myself.' 

' Impossible ! ' they all cried, ' you 're much too 
dirty, it 's quite out of the question.' 

' Oh, if you think so,' replied the blacksmith, ' then 
I '11 wash myself, and you will all have the goodness 
to sit still till I 'm clean, so there ! ' 

So saying, he went out as if to his bedchamber, 
but winking at his wife, who had heard his last 
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remark, he slipped quietly out of the back-door and 

was over the wall and off to the palace before you 

could have blown your nose. 

' Aren't you ready yet ? ' cried out the chamberlain, 

after having waited fully five minutes in a state of 
perfect fever, and still 
hearing splashing and 
scrubbing going on in 
the next room. 

* Not yet,' said the 
blacksmith's wife, ' I 'm 
still very black about the 
chops,' and the scrubbing 

ffljl and splashing went on 
harder than ever. 

* What 's wrong with 
your voice ? ' cried they 
all. ' It 's very squeaky.* 

* Soap has got up my 
nose,' said she. 'The 
more you bother, the 
longer I '11 be.' 

So they waited for 
another five minutes, till at last, losing all patience, 
they called out again, ' Ain't you clean yet ? ' 

'Who wanted to know if my husband wasn't 
clean ? ' replied the wife, looking in at the door. 
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' He 's been gone this long while ; and what 's more, 
you won't catch him this side of — oh ! ! ! * for at 
this moment she caught sight of the chamberlain's 
queer figure, and, flinging her apron over her head, 
she ran upstairs. 

But they did not care where she ran, or what 
happened to her. In a moment they were all out in 
the street again, headed by the chamberlain, scamper- 
ing away like wild cats in the direction of the palace. 

And our dirty friend the blacksmith, he, you may 
be sure, did not delay long on the road. Black, 
dirty, with his hammer in his hand, he never drew 
breath till he arrived at the palace and darted through 
the open doorway. 

Here he found no obstruction, strange as it may 
seem. The sentry since -the morning was so ac- 
customed to funny sights, that, what with the king 
running about the court in his nightdress, and the 
chamberlain fleeing out of the gate in his, it did not 
occur to him to stop a mere human being entering 
hurriedly, even though with a dirty face, and apparel 
scarcely fitted to the court. 

So the blacksmith crossed the great courtyard 
straight to the door of the king's apartments. Here 
he was for making his way in, but the door being shut, 
he gave it a thwack with his hammer which made 
the windows rattle again throughout the building. 
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Then indeed the whole guard rushed out, and in 
an instant the blacksmith found himself bound hand 
and foot, lying on his back on the threshold. 

' What do you mean by this conduct, villain ? ' 
demanded the officer of the guard. 

' The joke, the joke, the joke ! ' gasped the black- 
smith. 

'Joke, indeed i you'll find it no joke, my fine 




fellow!' replied the officer. 'Jokes are treason in 
this house. Let 's put an end to him at once, and 
to his joke too. Attention : fix bayonet! ! ' 

What would have happened then I do not know, 
if the king, who was in the gallery above and had 
heard the guard rattle, had not put his head out of 
the window and demanded to know what all the dis- 
turbance was about, as he wasn't going to put up 
with it. 
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*It's nothing but a dirty, low blacksmith, who 
does nothing but say "joke, joke, joke." I'm sure 
there 's some treason in it,' replied the officer. 

*Has that blacksmith got a wife who fries had- 
docks ? ' 

^Yes, yes,' shrieked the blacksmith, *I've got a 
small wife and a large femily at home, and she '11 fry, 
or boil, or stew anything your majesty chooses to ask 
for.' 

^ Bring him here this moment, and do him a 
mischief at your peril ! The very man I want ! ' 
thundered the king. ^ Bring him up to the gallery 
above. Why, it 's the joke itself. Come along, my 
dear,' he said, giving his arm to his wife ; ^ oh, I 
promise you a good laugh now ! ' 

Then the blacksmith was set on his legs again, 
and pushed upstairs to the gallery above, where in 
audience the king and queen were awaiting him. 

At the bottom of the stair the blacksmith suddenly 
awoke to the gravity of the situation. Was the joke 
good enough for a king to listen to ? Impossible. 
* What will he do to me if he is dissatisfied ? Oh, 
what would I give not to have come here, that's 
all ? ' cried he. 

But onward the soldiers pushed him. 

At the middle landing he thought he could improve 
the joke by inserting some very stale puns he once 
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heard at school. If the king didn't laugh at one 
perhaps he might at the other. 

* If I saw a way of escape now, wouldn't I be off ! ' 
thought he. ^ Drat that wife of mine ! Drat that 
horrid joke ! Drat the fifty crowns and the title ! 
drat, oh, drat everybody ! ' 

But onward the soldiers pushed him. 

At the top landing he got at last so mixed, so 
frightened and so upset, he totally forgot, not only all 
the improvement, but the original joke too. His 
mind, poor wretch, became a complete blank ; all 
the brain he had turned sour, and his legs might 
have been made of sausage-meat, so wobbly and weak 
did they become ; and when the door was opened 
and he found himself in the presence, the guards had 
to hold him up on either side or he would have fallen 
flat on the floor. 

Yes, there was the king and queen, and the ladies 
and gentlemen of the court, before him, the ladies 
and gentlemen standing up in rows, the king and 
queen alone seated — he dressed at last, with his 
crown and sceptre and all the rest of it, and she 
too dressed, with her crown and sceptre and all the 
rest of that. 

^ How now, knave ! ' cried the king, ^ relate truth- 
fully, from beginning to end, the joke you are 
reported to have made yesterday.' 
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almost ashamed to tell you ; it is so very silly that it 's 
absurd to think of its creating all this fuss. Well, 
here it is. 

When the blacksmith's wife that morning brought 
him up some baked herring — no, broiled herring, I 
mean — he turned to her and said — why, bother ! if 
I have not forgotten it myself ! I really have, 'pon 
honour ! So if you want to know what it was, I'm 
afraid, as the king said, ' Want must be your master.' 




HOW MANY BEANS MAKE FIVE 



There was once upon a time a king in the North, 
who, strange to say, unlike his ancestors, was an 
old coward, and hated fighting like poison, avoiding 
quarrels of all sorts, not because he was less cruel 
than his forebears, but because he preferred a whole 
skin to the chance of a bruised one. 

Yet he was vain and pompous, withal, and thought 
to himself: *If I cannot have a great name for 
victories and conquests, or for the towns I have 
harried and the lives I have cut off, I am determined 
to be renowned for something, anyway.* So he 
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thought of this and of that, and the easiest way 
to obtain notoriety with the least risk and trouble, 
and finally settled upon learning and wisdom as the 
simplest things in which he could excel. 

Now he could not have chosen a more unfor- 
tunate line, for, besides being a coward and a cur, 
he was the greatest dunce and fool in the whole 
country-side ; but being powerful, and a king, of 
course there was nobody going to risk telling him 
that. As soon, therefore, as the desire got noised 
about, and the courtiers discovered he wanted to be 
thought clever, morning, noon, and night was he 
flattered to the top of his bent, and hailed as the 
most wise and learned sovereign in the whole wide 
world. 

Being rich, and anxious to extend his renown 
beyond the confines of his own domain, he gathered 
round him all the painters, poets, musicians, and 
philosophers in his own and the surrounding regions. 
Living at his court and growing fat upon his bounty, 
they in return flattered him, and turned his brain 
with odious adulation. 

Having fallen under this extraordinary delusion, 
he must needs excel in everything ; so no branch 
of learning or art existed but he must dabble in it. 
* I shall paint,' said he ; so after weeks of application 
he drew an animal that was supposed to be a cow. 
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But, alas! whether from incompetence or lazini 
forgot the tail ; 
therefore all the 
portraits of ani- 
mals from that 
time forward 
had to be drawn 
without that 
useful append- 
age, and every 
cow, horse, or 
donkey in the 
country-side had 
its tail cut off, 
lest the king 
should learn his 
mistake, and re- 
venge himself 
on the owner. 
This caused, as 
you may sup- 
pose, great an- 
noyance to &r- 
mers and others,, 
whojin fly-time, 
had to follow 
all day long at 
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the heels of the herds, waving branches around them, 
or the beasts would have gone mad with irritation. 

But the picture was framed and hung in the 
council chamber. 

^I shall write a poem,' said the king. So he 
wrote what was pronounced the ablest poem in the 
language ; but, though it took three weeks to con- 
coct, it consisted only of three lines, which neither 
rhymed nor possessed the smallest atom of grammar 
or meaning. 

After this every poet had to produce books of mere 
gibberish, so as not to be at variance with the king's 
style, and all sensible people groaned under the in- 
fliction ; but they had to endure it all, and buy the 
books willy nilly, for the infatuation of the king knew 
no bounds. 

^ I shall be a musician,' said the king ; and after 
a month of private practice he played one morning 
before all the musicians on the great bagpipe. The 
clamour he made upon it was as the apotheosis of 
Noise or the death-groans of Discord, horrible to 
hear; yet such was the fear of him, and such the 
love of his gold, that every piece of music from that 
hour was composed upon those lines, and every 
instrument that was played, whether wind or string, 
followed in the inharmonious track. 

One thing in particular he was also so proud of. 
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that it was repeated before the court morning and 
evening with great ceremony. 

With great difficulty he had learned to say the 
alphabet through with only one mistake, which was, 
the omission of the letter P, for this he pronounced like 
B, either from want of ear or from nasal derange- 
ment. This letter, then, he could not thole, so 
it was promptly left out. * For what,' said he, ^ is 
the use of being a king if you can't order a simple 
thing like that ? ' and nobody on any account was 
allowed to re-insert it. 

And as every day he gave out each letter, the 
chamberlain struck a drum and counted one, two, 
three, and so on until there were twenty-three 
letters, and a great cheer arose from the courtiers 
when the twenty-third letter and the last stroke of 
the drum told the finish of the performance. And 
they bowed to the king, and made obeisance to the 
picture of the tailless cow, to show recognition both 
of the king's majesty and of his art. 

This last mania — the alphabet mania, I mean — 
drove the people nearly wild, for a certain reason 
which I will now explain to you. 

Of all the letters in the alphabet, P was the one 
that could be least spared, for Pumpkins were the 
staple food of that people, and Porridge was the 
manner in which that vegetable was usually eaten. 
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To call for Bumpkin Borage was ridiculous, and 
Umlcin Orage was just as bad ; still they had to put 
up with it, for the Icing was all-powerful, and, like all 
cowards, a vile bully to those beneath him. 

Well, by bribery and talk it came to pass that the 
fame of this king's learning spread around to all 
the neighbouring regions, and so-called learned indi- 
viduals came to his court, whether they were clever 
or not, to see what was going on, and, what was 
more to the purpose, what they could pick up and 
carry away. 

Amongst them there came a stranger of great 
learning, the subject of a powerful neighbouring 
king, who had sent him to see the truth of this 
rumour. And he, being a really clever man, soon 
saw through the whole thing, and determined not 
to flatter the king in any way, or to lie like the 
rest. No, he really could not bring himself to do 
so, for he was an honest man as well as a clever one — 
which two qualities don't always go hand in hand. 

Of course in return the stranger was cordially 
detested by the king, who, however, did not dare to 
maltreat him personally, for fear of his master, who 
was a powerful and warlike potentate, and our friend, 
as I have told you before, was as cowardly as he was 
vain. 

One day matters came to a crisis, and the king 
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lost all patience with the stranger ; he told him there 
and then to get out of his sight and his kingdom, for 
he was too stupid to be endurable, and, in addition, 
was as disagreeable as he was devoid of education. 

^ I go,' said the stranger ; * but let me tell you this 
— yes, before all your court — there never was such 
a vain, brainless ignoramus as yourself, knowing 
nothing but ' 

* Stop,' said the king, * I will repeat to you the 
alphabet.' 

' Alphabet, alphabet ! don't talk to me of alpha- 
bet,' answered the stranger, *when you can't even 
tell me how many beans make five.; Don't hurry 
yourself needlessly, I will be here again- at the next 
new moon ; you can answer me my question then.' 

So the stranger slammed the door and went off in 
a rage. 

But as soon as he got home he called his son, 
a clever and artful youth, and told him this, 
that, and the other thing, and explained why and 
wherefore. So the son set off for the king's palace, 
and asked for the place of scullion in the king's 
kitchen. 

^ What can you do ? ' said the cook. 

* I can cook,' said the lad. 

^ That 's a trifle,' answered the cook, ' let me hear 
you say the alphabet.' 
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And the lad said the alphabet, taking care to leave 
out the letter P ; so he was given the post without 
more ado. 

Now to return to my story. When the stranger 
had gone, the king was for a time speechless with 
rage, but after he had said the alphabet twice 
through, read his poem, played his pipes, and ex- 
plained the beauties of his picture to the council, 
and received the usual applause, he was so much 
appeased that he determined not to think of the 
stranger any more, and to dismiss the whole circum- 
stance from his mind. 

But in the middle of the night the question of 
how many beans made five rose up before him, and 
he could not get to sleep. The question haunted 
him all that morning and all through the next day. 
Whatever he did, or wherever he went, the thought 
of those beans troubled him beyond endurance, and 
as each day passed, and the new moon came nearer, 
he fretted himself nearly into a fever, for he could not 
imagine what the answer to the question might be, 
and he was much too proud to ask anybody's advice 
on the subject, you may be sure. 

As to* five beans making five, it was too silly to 
suppose the stranger would have asked a question with 
such a simple answer. No, there must be something 
behind, and it behoved him to be very careful. 
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Thus it happened that on the evening before the 
new moon the king called his wise men together 
and addressed them thus : — 

' Of course, you understand,' said he, ' I perfectly 
well know how many beans make five myself, but 
I prefer that one of my subjects should answer the 




stranger right when he comes. I cannot demean 
myself to do so. Therefore I desire that some of 
you should stand forward and tell me the answer; 
those who answer right shall be rewarded, and those 
who answer wrong shall have their heads chopped off.' 
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At this no one dared to suggest any answer. You 
see, they had no clue to what the king thought, 
and anything that he imagined, however foolish it 
might be, that would be considered correct. If they 
suggested anything different, off would go their 
heads without further parley. No, it was not good 
enough, and all remained silent. 

' If some one does not say something soon I shall 
know the reason why,' quoth the king. 

Then an old councillor was shoved forward by the 
other councillors, much against his will, but they saw 
it was no time for half measures, and did not mind 
all his protestations in the least. With trembling 
voice he proposed humbly that they should all suggest 
some number of beans one after the other, and he had 
no doubt if they went on long enough they would 
discover all the numbers that did not make five, and 
thus there would be a chance of the number remain- 
ing being the right one that did. 

* Well, go on,' said the king. 

So one suggested a hundred, another twenty, 
another twenty-eight, and one, more desperate than 
the rest, said four ; but no one for the life of him 
mentioned five, as that would be casting indignity 
upon the king, for it was too simple and ridiculous 
a solution to be thought of for a moment. 

* Enough of this,' said the king, after this per- 
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formance had gone on twelve full hours — in feet, 
during the whole night, until the morning of the 
new moon on which the stranger was expected broke 
already upon them ; ' I '11 give my daughter and 
half my fortune to him who will answer the stranger 
correctly ! ' 

And just as he said this the stranger entered the 
room. 

* Well,' said he, ' how many beans make five ? ' 

But they were all silent, and tried to look as if they 
had not been up the whole night, while the king 
stuck his head out of the window and pretended to 
be watching the pigeons on the roof, for he did not 
dare to catch the stranger's eye. 

^ Come, come,' said he, ' can nobody tell me this ? ' 

' Please, king, I think I can,' called out a voice at 
the door, and the scullion walked into the room. 

^ Do so, then,' replied the king. ' Of course I 
know, but I will not demean myself to speak with 
that low fellow.' 

So the lad walked up to the table and placed five 
beans on it in a row, saying to the stranger, ' Sir, this 
is your answer.' 

^ Right,' cried the stranger ; ^ I congratulate you, 
king, upon having at any rate one with some sense 
in your court. I knew you could not answer me. 
So give him your daughter.' 
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' Rubbish! ' roared the king, white with passion, ' I 
knew the answer all the time ; and as to the reward, 
— that is all pretence. Do you think for a moment I 
would give my daughter up for a dirty little trick like 
that ? Get out of my sight at once ! ' 




*Well,' remarked the stranger, 'I will give you 
still another chance. You did not know that answer, 
nor could you even now tell me if I asked you how to 
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make those five beans six. No, don't answer rashly, 
I will come again at the next new moon, and see if 
you can.' And with this parting salute he walked 
out of the door. 

But before he left the palace he met his son, and 
told him this, that, and the other thing, and explained 
why and wherefore, and so departed. 

The king, you may be sure, did not recover him- 
self for some days after this affair, and it was an evil 
thing to have dealings with him. Nor did time 
improve his temper ; indeed he grew more fretful as 
the next new moon approached. 

He considered the matter in the privacy of his 
chamber, and tried in every way to imagine how those 
wretched five beans could be made six ; the vulgar 
simplicity of the last answer made it evident to him 
this one must be very difiicult. But as his imaginings 
brought him no nearer the solution of the problem, 
and the day before the new moon had now arrived, 
he had to put pride in pocket, and called his council 
together. 

^ Now,' said he as before, * I know of course how 
to make those five beans six, but I, in my position, 
cannot bandy words with that rude fellow, so one 
of you must give the answer. You shall have a good 
reward if right, but if not, why, I'll wring your 
necks.' 

£ 
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* No,' thought they, ^ it is not good enough,' so 
they asked leave to think it over till the next morn- 
ing. 

On the morning of the new moon, they again 
pushed the old councillor to the front. He piteously 
proposed as before that everybody should suggest 
some number, and if they only went on long enough 
it was impossible but that the right one must come 
up in the end. He felt sure that their ill success last 
time was due to a want of perseverance. 

* No, no,' said the king, * we tried that rubbish 
before. Why, there 's that tiresome fellow already at 
the door. Now, I '11 give my daughter and half my 
fortune to anybody who will answer this right.' 

But all stood silent as deal tables. 

' Am I to be driven to do something desperate or 
am I not ? ' said the king ; and at that moment the 
stranger entered the room. 

^Well,' asked he, *how do you make five beans 
six ? ' 

But never a word got he in reply. The king 
looked up the chimney, and pretended to be 
investigating what made the vent smoke, for he 
could not bring himself to look the stranger in the 
face, 

* Come, come, will nobody answer me this pimple 
question ? ' 
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'Please, king, I think I can,' said a voice at the 
door, and the scullion walked in. 

' Do so, then,' cried the king, 'and get rid of that 
— that ' but here his rage choked him and brought 




on an attack of the hiccough, which prevented his 
saying any more. 

So the lad walked up to the table, and, producing a 
bean out of his pocket, he laid it beside the five, and 
so there were six. ' There is your answer,' said he. 
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* Quite right,' said the stranger. * Now go and 
claim your reward from that fool of a king.' 

But the king, who had found his voice again, began 
to shout with fury. * Fool, fool, me a fool ? as if I 
did not know it all the time ! Give my daughter to 
Dirty-fece over there ? Not I, I 'd almost as soon 
give her to you. Fool ! Me a fool ! Just listen 
to me,' and he gave the sign for the chamberlain 
to bang the drum. But immediately he was taken 
with another violent attack of the hiccough, so the 
alphabet was not repeated, to the intense relief of the 
courtiers. 

' No, don't waste your breath or make a noise,' 
said the stranger. 'Tell me, instead, how to make 
those six beans five again, and then I '11 believe you. 
But as I cannot expect your brain to calculate all 
that at once, I will give you till next new moon to 
think about it. Good day.' 

And the stranger met the lad outside the door and 
told him this, that, and the other thing, and explained 
why and wherefore, and so departed. 

The king had hardly recovered from his attack 
when he looked round and found himself alone. The 
courtiers had made a swift retreat after the stranger 
left, for they feared the wrath of their monarch. 

' Ah ! ' said he, ' deserted by my friends as well as 
insulted by my enemy ! Never mind, I '11 have my 
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revenge on both, if I wait fifty years.' Then he 
tried to put the whole thing from him as before j but 
do what he would, the memory of how disgrace had 
been put upon him in presence of all his court would 
not depart. Continually under the spell of these 




horrid beans, he suspected his courtiers were laughing 
at him behind his back 1 every sentence spoken in 
his hearing he thought had reference to that detestable 
vegetable ; and one evening when the cook sent up 
soup made of beans, that cook was drowned in a bath 
filled with the remains of the liquid. 
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And now it was again the eve of the new moon, 
and the king tried by every means in his power to 
keep the coming meeting from his mind. He had 
lain sleepless for many a night before, and this one 
he felt would be a weary business to get through. 
So, before he went to his couch, a potent sleeping- 




cordial was mixed for him, and taking it, he lay down, 
as he hoped, to rest. 

It is true he slept ; but though the cordial could 
keep away wakefulness, it could not prevent the sly 
intrusion of the dream ; so it turned out our old 
friend was worse oft' than before. 

First, he dreamed that he was seated on his throne 
, in the large ban que ting-halt, surrounded by every one 
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of importance in the kingdom, male and female, when 
suddenly he discovered that all the buttons on his 
robes were made of sharp-cornered beans, and these 
buttons seemingly were sewed on in every necessary 
and unnecessary part of his costume. He could not 
sit down, for they ran into him ; he could not stand 
up, for his shoes seemed buttoned inside across the sole ; 
he could not recline on his back, for then his coat felt 
as if it were set on hind side before, and the rows of 
bean buttons entered his very spine. 

Then he dreamt that in his pain he leaped up into 
the air, and with the struggle all the bean buttons 
flew off from every portion of his clothing, which, 
falling away on this side and on that, left him standing 
up alone on the dais with barely a stitch to his back, 
while the laughter of the crowd around added unbear- 
able indignity to the hitherto unendurable discomfort. 
So he awoke with a howl, but finding it was only a 
dream, he thanked his stars for that mercy, and, taking 
another sip of the cordial, he turned on his right side 
and went to sleep again. 

Then he imagined he was seated before a table 
where there were dishes and beakers and cups and 
goblets filled to the brim and overflowing with beans. 
Horrified, he tried to flee from the repast, but that 
was impossible, for he was bound with leather thongs 
to the chair, and could neither move hand nor foot. 
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Then approached a figure, the counterpart of the 
stranger, wearing a grin upon his countenance ; and 
the figure seized a huge spoon and fork that lay on 
the table, and prising open the king's mouth with 
the prongs of the fork, filled the wretched monarch's 
mouth with beans, using the spoon, and ramming the 
gruesome mass down his gullet with the handle. 
Then, when the king was as full as full could be, the 
stranger dragged him bound in the chair up to the 
huge fire, before which he proceeded to twirl him 
round and round, basting him with scalding gravy all 
the while. 

The poor king now felt himself getting wider and 
huger, bulging over the sides and arms of the chair ; 
then he knew that the beans were sprouting in his 
inside, and he awoke squalling with terror. 

But when he found it was a dream, he thanked his 
stars the second time for that mercy, and he took 
another sip of the cordial, finishing it to the dregs ; 
then, turning on the left side, he went to sleep once 
more. 

And this time he dreamed that he was without legs 
or arms or head, lying on his back in the middle of 
his wife's poultry-yard, and he knew, though he could 
not see himself, that he was nothing but a gigantic 
flat bean, flung out to feed the chickens. And gaunt, 
spectral, hungry-looking fowls came from under coops. 
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barrows, and hutches, and hopped and strode on yellow- 
mottled legs towards him. Some had long beaks, and 
some curved beaks, and some double beaks, and some 
none at all, and all had eyes that rolled and stared, 
lit with sepulchral lustre, and they pecked and pulled 
him this way and that way, and tore him about be- 
tween them till a noisome and ravening sow, send- 
ing the fowls helter skelter on every side, seized the 
mangled remains, and with one gulp swallowed the 
king down whole. 

Then the king found himself suffocating and in 
black darkness, and, mad with fright, he gave a fierce 
gasp, and awaking, found himself fallen out of bed 
upon the floor, with the whole of the blankets and 
furniture of the couch upon the top of him. 

There was nothing for it now but to get up, for no 
more cordial remained in the cup for him, and, indeed, 
he preferred, after his experience, to keep awake ; so 
he put on his clothes and crept down to the council- 
chamber where the beans lay, for he felt an irre- 
sistible desire to see them, and to attempt the solving 
of the puzzle. 

Yes, there were the six beans lying on the table ; 
but how were they to be turned into five ? 

Then he was seized with a fit of rage at the sight 
of them, for he knew what a fool he was, and had 
been shown to be before the whole world by means of 
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those beans. He determined to put an end to their 
existence, at any rate, whatever might occur, and, 
seizing up the £rst bean, he was just going to throw 
it into the fire, when it suddenly occurred to him there 




were but five now upon the table, and the question 
was solved. 

He was transported with delight, and rubbed his 
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hands together with glee, when the bean he had 
picked up gave him a sharp prick, so of course he had 
to count it, and there the whole thing was as bad as 
ever again. 

No, it must be put away somewhere, so he put it 
in the corner of the room far away under the chair. 
' Yes, hurrah, only five now ! I have found it,' cried 
the king. *I'll go to bed again, and chance bad 
dreams. But just as he was going to the door, he 
could not resist squinting out of the back corner of 
his eyes to where he knew the sixth bean lay, and 
alas ! he spied it, and then you know he had to count 
it once more, and the whole affair was as bad as 
ever. 

' This is just atrocious,' said the king ; ' yet stay, 
let me be calm, I feel I am on the right tack some- 
how. I see it must be hidden completely.' So he 
placed it in a cup that was on a ledge over the fire- 
place, and there he felt sure it was hidden. And he 
poised himself on tiptoe standing on the table, and 
went to every corner of the room looking at the cup 
to reassure himself on that point. 

Yes, hidden it was, out of sight, out of count this 
time. And he counted the five beans on the table, 
and danced with delight at his success up and down 
and out of the room, slamming the door behind him 
in great glee. 
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Bang, crack, rattle, rattle, rattle! 'What's that?' 
A cold sweat came over him. Oh, no need to tell 
him what had happened. With the shock of the 




door the cup had l^len off the shelf and broken on 
the hearthstone, and there, as he opened the door 
once more, and peered in, there was the hateful bean 
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rolling and curveting under the table as if endued 
with life and evil. 

With a bound the king cleared the passage and 
fled through the gate to the farthest end of the garden, 
nor did he enter the palace again till the folk began to 
stir, and he felt ashamed to be caught roaming about 
like an outcast by the gardener. 

The morning found the king and his councillors 
seated round the table in the council-chamber, and 
yet no business was transacted, for there was but one 
thought in their minds — the bean puzzle, and the 
coming of the stranger. Yet no one dared to speak 
of the horror which haunted them, for the king sat 
silent, looking blear-eyed and wretched, fortifying 
himself from time to time with draughts from a 
horn beaker that stood by his side. 

And they saw, too, that the king had put on his 
brass-pointed brogues, which was a very bad sign. 
Many of them had had a near acquaintance with 
those brogues, and wished never to feel the touch of 
them again ; so they sat light in their chairs and 
glowered at the king, who glowered back at them 
in return. 

' Don't tell me,' said the king, all of a sudden, ' that 
you can't show me how to do this silly trick. Just 
listen to me : if one of you don't pretty quickly ex- 
plain it, I shall know the reason why.' 
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And the whole council looked^at the king's brazen 
boots and shuddered ; so they shoved forward the old 
councillor, who had been put in the breach before, 
though much against 
his ■ will, and he, trem- 
bling all over, said he 
would &in try a plan 
of his own if the king 
would graciously allow 
him. 

*Do so, said the 
king 

So the old councillor 
took up the sixth bean 
and placed it in his 
pocket, and lo ' they 
counted li\e beans on 
the table 

But the silly old man 
had a large hole in his 
pocket, so he had not 
, taken more than one 
step towards the king, in 
full expectation of being 
congratulated, when it fell out with a clatter on the 
floor, and then of course it had to be counted again, 
willy nilly. 
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' Oh, dear me ! ' cried the king, ' do suggest some- 
thing sensible, or hold your tongues ; yet stay, that 
may not be all nonsense,' and he caught up the bean 
and put it in his breeches pocket. 

' Now count,' said he, and he sat down with a 
flump on the throne. 

But they had not counted more than three when 
the king got up with a squeal faster than he had sat 
down, for the bean was old and hard, and, resenting 
being sat upon, it ran into the person of the king 
with a good hard poke. 

* Blague take the filthy thing ! ' roared he ; and he 
flung the bean across the table into the middle of the 
room, as hard as he could. So they had as usual to. 
count it again after all. 

' That was your fault, you dotted old idiot ! ' said 
the king, darting at the old councillor ; * take that 
and that,' and he kicked the old man with his brass- 
pointed shoes under the table, and at that very 
moment the stranger entered the door. 

'Well, can your majesty answer me my question 
this time ? ' said he. 

* Don't presume to speak to me^' replied the king ; 
* address yourself to these menials,' and he turned 
his back, and pretended to be much concerned at 
finding that the moth had got into the cushions of 
^he chair of state. 

F 
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' Well,' remarked the stranger, after a pause, ' I am 
waiting for my answer.' 

But all were as silent as the grave. 

'Are none of you going to reply to that simple 
question ? ' cried the king, with an ominous intona- 
tion ; and he sharpened his boots on the chair leg as 
if it were a whetstone. 

But they all put their backs against the wall and 
were as dumb as boiled owls. 

* Please, king,' whispered the scullion, looking in at 
the door, ' I think I can, if you will allow me.' 

' Do so, then. Dirty-face,' said the king ; ' you 're 
just the fit person to speak to that fool over there.' 

So the scullion, without more ado, walked up to 
the table where the six beans lay, and taking up 
number six, he swallowed it whole, and there were at 
last none to be seen or counted save the original five. 

' The only one again, I declare, that has any sense. 
I knew it would be so,' cried the stranger; and he 
laughed till the tears rolled down his cheeks. 

Now there were many things the king could not 
put up with, but there was one thing above all others 
he would not endure, namely, the knowledge that he 
was being laughed at ; and having at the moment 
no reply, he sought refuge, as so many people do 
under similar circumstances, in sheer noise. He gave 
the signal to the chamberlain with the drum, who 
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promptly obeyed by striking loudly on that instrument 
an accompaniment to the king, who yelled and roared 
out the alphabet, trying in this manner to drown the 
jeers of the stranger. 

Then an unexpected and queer thing took place. 
Whether it was from rage, or what, I do not under- 
stand, but at the end, when the last letter was to be 
called out and the final bang on the drum to be 
given, it was found that the king had somehow used 
up all his stock of letters. 

This was indeed dreadful ; had he omitted another 
letter beside the exiled P ? I suppose so, but no one 
would, or could, if such was the case, tell which it 
was, and a fearful silence fell on all ; even the king 
was dumb. 

Then the stranger broke into a louder fit of 
laughter than before, and the king, giving a dreadful 
youp, fell down dead in a fit, for his heart was 
broken. 



PART II 



' I SUPPOSE I am now Queen ? ' said his daughter, as 

she entered the room. 

' Yes,' they all said ; ^ you are.' 

^ And what is my first duty ? ' inquired she. 

^ To choose a husband,' replied the old councillor. 
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crawling out on hands and knees from under the 
table, ogling and mowing at her. 

'With pleasure,' said she. 'I choose Dirty-fece 
yonder : he has won me hiriy, twice already.' 




'What can I do to prove myself worthy of your 
highness's favour ? ' asked the scullion. 
'Wash your face,' said the queen. 
So the scullion went out and washed his fece, and 
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came back in a minute, clean and smiling, and no 
bonnier lad could be seen in all the country-side. 

And they put the king's crown on his head and 
bowed down before him. 

^ The first thing I order is,' said the king, pointing 
to the ghastly daub of the late king, the tailless cow, 
that was hanging on the wall, * destroy that picture 
immediately, and never let me hear again the sound 
of that atrocious drum ; make it into a soup tureen 
or a bath, or anything you please, only take it away 
out of my sight.' 

^ Secondly, I ordain that all cows, horses, asses, and 
mules wear tails, long or short, as nature intended 
them to do. Thirdly, every musician shall henceforth 
play according to his own fancy, and every poet 
shall write according to his own mind.' 

' Fourthly and lastly, the letter P shall be restored 
to the language, and the pumpkin allowed to be 
called by its ancient and proper name.' 

At this proclamation a great shout of joy arose 
among the musicians, artists, and poets, and they 
leaped and scrambled from the room, so that each 
might be the first to carry the good news to the 
people outside. 

By that very afternoon every available spot in the 
city was pictured over with paintings and drawings, 
designs and diagrams ; every scrap of paper or 
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parchment that was to be purchased for love or 
money by nightfall was covered with verses and odes 
of varied sense and metre, while as to the musicians 
on wind and string instruments, the dance followed 
the march, and the symphony trod on the heels of 
the saraband in quick, uninterrupted succession, till 
from strumming and scraping and thumping there 
was scarcely left a spare inch of catgut in the whole 
country-side. 

Off to the byres and stables ran the happy farmers, 
herdsmen, and innkeepers, with string and wax, while 
their wives gladly cut off lengths of their back hair and 
gave it to them to form temporary tails for the muti- 
lated quadrupeds till nature should restore them their 
own ; and at the palace the royal chargers before night- 
fall had, not one, but three of these caudal appendages 
attached to them, in honour of the new accession. 

But of all the changes the new king's decree 
wrought, not one was received with more acclama- 
tion than the restoration of the letter P to its place 
in the alphabet, for now those loved vegetables the 
pumpkins could once more be called by their own 
proper name. 

The town was decorated with the magicaliletter from 
one end to the other, and at night was illuminated 
by transparencies lit by pine torches with the letter 
in every shape. A sudden infatuation, too, seized all 
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folk. The word pumpkin took the place of all other 
nouns in the language, and meant anything or every- 
thing just as it was spoken. In polite conversation, 
' Good pumpkin, sir,' meant ' Good day, sir,' or, ^ It is 
a wet pumpkin or a dry pumpkin,' as the case might 
be. ' I drink your pumpkin,' meant your health, or 
your wife, or your cat, or your baby, or a box of 
sweetmeats, or your grandfather's armchair ; it did 
not matter which, just as you liked, and, ' I will give 
you a good pumpkin,' meant a kiss or a slap as con- 
venient, while the nurse sang even the restless baby 
to sleep with 

* Hush-a-bye, my pumpkin, 
In its little pumpkin/ etc. 

and all the children born and named that day were 
called Pumpkin or Pumpkeena, as the sex might 
demand. 

'This is most pleasant and cheerful, is it not?' said 
the queen in the morning. 

' Quite so,' replied the king. 

' This is getting a bit too much for my nerves,' 
whispered her majesty towards evening. 

' I am of your opinion, my dear,' answered her 
husband. 

'If this nonsense continues to-morrow as it has 
done to-day, I shall have a fit,' said the queen the last 
thing at night. 
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' You never made a more sensible remark in your 
life,' said the king. ' We 'II see to it in the morning j 
don't fiiss yourself about it now, sweet one.' 




If the turmoil grew apace as that first day wore 
on, it was nothing to the shouting and hallooing that 
greeted the royal ears on the morrow. 

'Oh, my dear !' said the queen, 'it's going on 
worse than ever ! ' 

* Leave it to me,' replied her partner. 

As soon as the king had finished his toilet and 
placed the crown on his head, he decreed that every 
musician, poet, philosopher, and artist in the kingdom, 
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or that considered himself such, should meet him in 
the council-chamber at noon. 

And you may be sure they all came crowding, 
expecting congratulations and rewards. No one who 
could thrum a harp or string a few rhymes together, 
or paint a doorpost even, was absent, and the council- 
chamber was filled from end to end with aspirants for 
fame — shouting, singing, dancing, and waving over 
their heads banners emblazoned with the letter P in 
every conceivable shape and colour. 

^ Now,' quoth the king, ' are you sure all the wise 
men are here present before me ? ' 

And they answered, ' All, your majesty.' 

' Well,' said he, ^ for your services to this country, 
I have devised a reward.' 

' Hear, hear,' they all exclaimed with one voice. 

' You need privacy,' continued the king, ' and un- 
disturbed quiet to carry out your various accomplish- 
ments ; so go this very day all of you to the farthest 
corner of my realm : there you will build for your- 
selves a college on land I will furnish you with. On 
no consideration, henceforth, shall you leave it or 
come back here, for that would but disturb your 
minds from contemplation, and your studies would 
be interrupted. Look you, gentlemen, you have 
my blessing on your work. I shall send a sufficient 
guard with you to see it is commenced at once and 
continued as I have ordered,' 
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Then some cried out they were only pretending 
to be clever, just to please the king. 

' No, no,' said he, ' that is but modesty on your 
part ; don't let me hear any more on the matter.' 

Then he issued a proclamation to all, that for the 
future, if the letter P had an undue prominence among 
letters, or if the word pumpkin was used with any 
other meaning than it was legitimately possessed of, 
he would that instant remove the said letter from 
the alphabet altogether. 

* Now, good-bye, my wise friends,' said the king ; 
' my blessing go with you.' 

So all the wise men went out, hanging their heads, 
and holding their banners, like the tails of sulking 
dogs, between their legs. All save one, who thought 
he would make a good thing of it even yet, for, pull- 
ing off the tail of the letter P on his banner on the 
sly, he knelt down before the king and said, ' See, 
your majesty, I am not like those other stupid fellows. 
Observe I have the letter O on my banner.' 

' What 's the O for ? ' sharply asked the king. 

And the sage was silent, for he had no answer handy. 

So they tore up his banner and put it under the 
fire, and kicked him downstairs after the rest. 

Thus the king got rid of the wise men, the college 
was built, and in less than a year became a madhouse, 
as everybody would expect under the circumstances. 
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And the king made a decree that very hour, that 



every book, every picture, 



.ery i 



save the martial pipe and the drum, should be brought 
and laid in a heap in the market-place, and burnt 




3;^"= 



before his eyes. And he appointed men of war to be 
councillors instead of wise men and sages. So the 
men of war became chief in the state as in the good 
old time, and the king made war upon the surround- 
ing kingdoms and chiefs, and brought home much 
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booty and spoil, making himseir thoroughly feared 
abroad and equally admired at home. 

For, though you may perhaps say the change was 
for the worse, and that it is better to be silly than 
cruel, yet warfare was the custom of the people at 
that time, and, cruel or not, they were very much 
pleased when they got the chance of following it. 





MACQUORQUODALE 

And this is why all the rocks and all the grass and 
all the flowers on the shores of Loch Tromlie are 
yellow. 

In this way it fell out or in^ whichever pleases 
you. 

Once two malicious Trolls, man and wife, lived in 
Glen Nant, the He-Troll under a tree at one end, and 
the She- Troll under a big stone at the other. There 
they kept watch, and seized on all travellers and de- 
stroyed them, despoiling them at the same time of any 
property they possessed — that is, if they were weak 
and unable to protect themselves. But the treasure 
so acquired they did not wish to hoard by the side of 
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a highroad, for fear that anything more powerful than 
themselves should come and take it away. So the 
evil things combined forces, and made a treasure- 
house midway on a small island in Loch Tromlie, 
where they could conceal their ill-gotten gains from 
all observation, and live in security. There they 
built a tower with rough unhewn stones of great 
size, the walls of which you may see to this day, 
should you choose to go and look for them. 

A queer boat they had, too, formed of a disem- 
bowelled pine-tree, in which they crossed over when 
they desired. It was a boat requiring neither oars 
nor sail, for of these they had no need, since each 
Troll sat straddle-legged over the gunwale — one at 
the prow, the other at the stern — paddling the water 
with their great ugly feet, which answered the pur- 
pose just as well. 

It was a queer boat, but you need not look about 
for any remains of it. It has gone to the bottom, 
long, long ago. 

One evening they had returned to this treasure- 
house, laden with spoil, intending as usual to store it 
in the hiding-place and to spend the night by it. 
After they had emptied their packs and seen the 
contents safely housed under the hearthstone in the 
vaulted chamber, they felt naturally fatigued and 
hungry, and quite ready both for supper and repose. 
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But just listen for a moment. Here I must tell 
you something, or you won't understand the story any 
way, and then you might blame me for being *so 
stupid, you know,' and that I should not like at all. 

These nasty Trolls, though equally malignant, had 
not their magical power in equal degree. Among 
other questionable arts, the He-Troll had the power 
of making three inanimate things do his bidding at 
one command ; while, on the other hand, the She- 
Troll had only the power of making one inanimate 
thing do her bidding at the same word. They both 
found this power most convenient. It was so very 
useful to them ; you see, it saved them servants and 
lots of other things. I wish sometimes I possessed 
that power ; I do indeed. 

And now let us again to the story. 

* Two plates and tinder-box, three things, do your 
duty ! ' sang out the He-Troll, sticking his right foot 
up in the air, and at once the two plates leaped from 
the dresser, dusted themselves by rubbing up and 
down on the She-Troll's petticoats, and laid themselves 
out upon the table, while the tinder-box skipped to 
the hearthstone, hammered itself, and lit up a good 
blaze with some dry, rosiny fir branches. 

* Girdle,' cried the She-Troll, lifting up her left leg 
towards the ceiling, * one thing, do your duty ! ' and 
the girdle sprang up from the place in the corner 
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with a bound, and hung itself on the chain over the 
blazing logs. 

* Kale-pot, leather bottle, snuff-mull, three things,' 
called out the He-Troll, lifting his right foot 
almost up to his nose, ' do your duty ! ' And the 
kale-pot ran out and filled itself with water, and sat 
down beside the fire ; the leather bottle and the snuff- 
mull, meanwhile, springing on to the table from the 
cupboard, and seating themselves between the two 
plates. 

^ Corn-bin, one thing, do your duty ! ' cried the 
She-Troll, putting her left leg in the air. And 
the corn-bin ran across the room, and, opening itself, 
poured some meal on to the girdle for cakes and into 
the kale-pot for porridge. 

' Two chairs and table, three things,' sang out the 
He-Troll, standing on one leg, * do your duty ! ' And 
the two chairs scampered from their place by the 
window to the centre of the room, while the table 
on all fours trotted into the space between them. 

Then the She- Troll, as a finish, lifted her left leg 
just enough to say she had done so — she was getting 
tired, you see — and cried : ^ Big bed, one thing, do 
your duty ! ' And the big bed leaped up three times 
to the rafters and shook the bedding and the coverlets 
together till the bed was made. 

Then this precious couple sat themselves down, and 
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tilled themselves with food and drink to their hearts' 
content. After which they drew nearer to the fire 
to rest a bit and toast their tots before going to bed 
for the night. 




' I wonder,' said the She-Troll, in a meditative 
mood, rubbing the side of her nose with her paw, * I 
wonder what makes the cock crow before dawn and 
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not after it, and how it knows the very time the sun 
ts going to get up ? ' 

^ I wonder much more,' said the He-Troll, ^ that 
you can ask such an idiotic question as that ! It 's 
the sun, you stupid, that gets up just before the cock 
crows. The wonder is, instead, how the sun knows 
exactly when the cock is going to crow, so as just 
to get up exactly before it.' 

' Goose ! ' replied the She-Troll, ' it 's the cock that 
rises first to hear the sun crow. No, no, what am I 
saying ? I say, it 's the sun that crows up before the 
cock. No, that won't do either ! ' 

' It 's evident to me, my lass, something has gone 
to your head,' nickered the He-Troll. 'Is it the 
bottle or the snuff-mull that has done it, eh ? ' 

'If it's the snuff-mull, it's more than you could 
say it was, at any rate, with that flat nose of yours ! ' 
retorted the She-Troll, now thoroughly aroused. 
' Nose ? Nose ? It 's a libel to call that wart on your 
face a nose ! ' 

'Oh! is that so?' yelled the He-Troll. 'Then 
there shall be a pair of them in the house in a jiffy ! 
Two plates and tinder-box, three things,' cried he, 
kicking up his leg, ' do your duty ! ' 

And the two plates leaped up from the place where 
they were lying, and the tinder-box sprang from the 
hearth where it rested, and flew straight into the She- 
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Troll's face, banging and battering her all over her 
visage. 

' Yah, yah, yah, yah ! ' screamed the She-Troll, 
lifting her foot ; * Girdle, one thing, do your duty ! ' 
And the girdle swung itself ofF the chain and leaped 
on to the He-Troll, knocking him down slap on his 
back and pummelling him without mercy. 




' Oh, oh ! ' gasped the He-Troll, just being able to 
lift his right foot, ' you vile woman ! Kale-pot, 
leather bottle, and snufF-muU, three things, do your 
duty, and whack, bang, and bruise that She- Troll ! ' 
And the kale-pot and the leather bottle and the snufF- 
mull flew straight at the She-Troll, and they banged 
and bruised her from all sides, the snufF-muIl flinging 
all its contents into her eyes. 
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^ Off — out ! away with you ! ' screamed the She- 
Troll, as, howling with pain and fighting like a wild- 
cat, she scampered half-blind round the room. 'Corn- 
bin, one thing, do your duty, and jump on his head ! ' 
cried she, and she lifted her left foot and kicked up high 
in agony, just as the kale-pot flung itself whack 
against her shins. 

And the corn-bin gave a clean leap over the table 
and landed on the He-Troll's head, crushing it into a 
flat pancake, but withal he had just power enough to 
cry out, waving feebly his left foot in the air : ' Two 
chairs and table, do your duty, and destroy that 
woman at once ! ' 

Then thetwo chairs and the table joined the forces 
of the other six things attacking the She-Troll, who, 
if she was banged and bruised before, was banged and 
broken now j and nothing would have saved her from 
complete destruction if the table, rushing upon her 
like a bull, had not' jammed her up against the door 
in such a manner that the others could not assail her. 
Moreover, with a weight so great, the hinges burst 
open outwards, and into the darkness of the night the 
She-Troll was pushed with great violence, where, being 
outside, the things had no power to molest her longer. 

But even here the malignant nature of the creature 
overcame her gratitude at her escape, for, looking in 
at the window, she lifted her left foot, oh, but one 
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little tiny bit, and cried, * Big bed, one thing, do your 
duty, and scrunch the bones of the He-Troll to 
powder ! ' Thereupon the big bed made three trips 
and a slide, and came down crash on the top of the 
already dying Troll, who in a moment was as flat as 
a carpet and as dead as corned beef below its enormous 
and ponderous weight. 

Then, gathering up her remaining strength, the 
She-Troll entered the pine-tree boat, and, having 
bidden it take her across, she fell down in a fit below 
the roots of some ancient willows on the shore. 



Now MacQuorquodale was one of the finest young 
fellows in the district — six feet four in his stocking-soles 
if an inch — powerful, too, and absolutely devoid of fear, 
and he roved about the country after sport, fearing 
neither man nor bogle. He cared no more for a Troll 
than he cared for a moudiewart, not he ; and no Troll 
dared molest him either, but lay low enough in hiding 
when he and his stout staff were seen coming down 
the road. 

Thus it chanced one fine morning, the very morn- 
ing, in fact, after the quarrel I have told you about, 
that MacQuorquodale went to fish for trout in Loch 
Tromlie. Oh ! it was he who knew how to handle a 
rod when the west wind wrinkled the water, and he 
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too it was who knew where was the lurking-place of 
the finest fish. 

But somehow, beyond one or two good ones, he 
was unsuccessful that morning. * There must be 
thunder about, surely,' said he. ^ Ah, there 's some 
black, drumly clouds, I see, gathering on Cruachan ; 
depend upon it that is the cause.' Whether it was 
the cause or not, in a few minutes after he had thus 
considered, up came the thunder and down came the 
rain, while the Loch hissed with the descending hail- 
storm. ' I don't mind a wetting,' quoth he ; * but 
when there 's shelter handy he is a fool that sits outside 
in the shower. I'll ask permission at yonder tower 
to eat my piece and rest a bit till the storm passes.' 
So saying, he got into the Troll's boat that was lying 
on the shore, and, with a bit of driftwood that was 
lying handy, he paddled over to the island. 

* Hulloa, here 's the door broken down, and nobody 
answers my call ! Well then, in I go, with or with- 
out leave,' muttered he ; and, striding over the broken 
planks, he entered the tower. 

Save us, what a sight met his gaze ! You and I 
know what had happened, but, you see, he did not, so 
we can allow for his astonishment and surprise. 

^ Well, of all the untidy beings in the world, this 
house belongs to the untidiest ! ' cried he. ' There's 
no doubt about that whatever. I '11 try and put it a 
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bit straight, and that must be my payment for the 
shelter.' So he set to work and put the overturned 
things as tidy as he could, all save the big bed, for 
that was far too heavy for even him to move ; so he 
left that alone, and never discovered the Troll's dead 
body lying underneath it. 

' And now,' thought he, ^ I may as well eat my piece 
at the table and be off again, for there 's the sun com- 
ing out, and maybe I shall have a good evening's 
sport even yet.' 

* Come, here 's a find,' cried he, as he looked in the 
cupboard, ' here 's a pot of mustard, the only thing not 
overturned, I fancy. I '11 try some for good luck,' and 
just as he was spreading a little on his bannock, the 
She-Troll marched into the room. 

Yes, the Troll, when she escaped from the scuffle 
the night before, had just strength enough to reach 
the further shore, where, as I told you, she lay, half 
dead from exhaustion and wounds, under some shelter- 
ing willows through the night. But when the morn- 
ing sun rose up, it saw her slowly but surely recovering 
— for Trolls are hard to kill, worse luck ! and she was 
as tough a piece of goods as any of them. By noon- 
day she was so far revived that she was able to sit up 
and look about her. And just about the time our 
hero crossed over to the tower, she had regained all her 
usual strength, and wits into the bargain. 
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' Well, I never,' said she, * here 's that young Mac- 
Quorquodale, drat him, gone off to my treasure-house. 
And in my boat, too, by all that's impudent. What 
mischief takes him there of all people, I should like 




to know ? Just when I've got rid of my old man, 
too ! Oh ! he's dead, sure enough ; I can tell that by 
my smell.' And she put up her nose and snuffed the 
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air like a fox. ' Yes, and all the treasure might be 
mine for good and all ! How shall I get rid of the 
fellow ? He 's just the one of all the country-side that 
I don't want to have poking about my affairs, the one 
I 'm most afraid of. He 's so disgustingly strong and 
impudent. I'd rather have him on my side than 
against me, any day.' 

^ Come,' said she, slapping herself as a bright thought 
struck her, ' I know what I '11 do — I '11 offer to marry 
him. Oh ! he '11 do that sharp enough to secure the 
fortune. I will rule the glen then, and no mistake. 
Hurrah, indeed, a capital plan ! ' And, turning a 
somersault once forward and twice backward, just to 
see if her bones and muscles were all right again, she 
sang : — 

* None to dispute ; 
The man and the brute, 
The tree and the fruit, 
The com and the wine. 
The fish in the pool, 
The sheep and the wool, 
Shall bow to my rule, — 
The glen shall be mine.' 

Then she stood on one leg, and, waving the other in 
the air, cried, ' Pine boat, one thing, do your duty, and 
ferry me over ! ' and back came the boat, and over she 
was in a jiffy. 

' Well,' said she, coming into the room, ^ you 're 

H 
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making yourself pretty comfortable, eh, and at my 
home, too ! What d'ye say to stopping here and 
making it your home for good ? ' said she. 

* What d'ye say to stopping here and sharing my 
treasure ? ' said she. 

' What d'ye say to stopping here and marrying me ? ' 
said she. * For I am a lone, 'lorn widdy, and would be 
glad of a strong fellow like you to keep my house 
secure for me, there are such a lot of nasty characters 
about.' 

MacQuorquodale was so horrified at the loathsome 
appearance that had sprung up before him, all the 
words he would have spoken stuck in his throat ; still 
he grasped his good stick all the tighter in his hand, 
and determined to give the ugly monster a severe clout 
if she ventured to approach a foot nearer towards him. 
After the first look, he had a pretty good inkling of 
what kind the creature was ; for, if he had never seen 
a Troll before, yet he had heard of them often enough 
from his friends, you may be sure. 

But when she spoke of treasure, and when she spoke 
of marriage, 'Oh ! ' he thought, ' there 's more evidently 
to be got by talking than by fighting ' ; so, though 
almost sick at the thought of wedding such a fearful 
being, he suppressed his feelings, and, with a low bow, 
said, that before he consented to her proposal, he must 
beg her to allow him in his own interest to inquire 
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about the dowry, though at the same time he felt 
hugely flattered at the proposal. 

' Oh ! that 's soon done,' said the Troll, smiling at 
him (if a Troll could smile) ; ' the treasure : why, it is 
there under the hearthstone.' 

' Well, I 'd like to see it very much, if it won't give 
you too much trouble,' said he. 

' Trouble ? not at all,' simpered the Troll. * Quite 
pleased, I 'm sure ' ; and, lifting her leg in the air, she 
cried, 'Hearthstone, one thing, do your duty, and 
show the treasure ! ' 

And the hearthstone lifted itself up, yawning like 
the jaw of a stone monster, and there under it in 
the cavern below lay heaps of treasure, gems, and 
jewels of all descriptions. 

* How did you do that ? it 's real clever ! ' inquired 
MacQuorquodale. 

' Easy enough ; you shall know, darling, how to do 
that too,' quoth she. ' Look, you cross the first toe 
of your foot over the big one, and lifting it up in the 
air just like this, say, "One thing, do your duty," 
and the thing 's done.' 

' It 's lucky that I 've got my big fishing-brogues 
on,' thought MacQuorquodale ; and he slipped ofF the 
right one under the table, so that the Troll did not 
notice it, and crossed the first toe over the big 
one. 
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' You 're sure you 're not setting me wrong i ' said 

' May I drown in the loch if I am ! ' said she. 




' May you drown in the loch if you do, too ! ' cried 
he, waving his foot in the air, 'Mustard-pot, one 
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thing, do your duty, and go down that Troll's throat 
upside down ! ' 

And before you could cry ' ketchup ' the mustard- 
pot was upside down in the Troll's throat, pouring 
its contents into her inside. 

' Water ! ' shrieked the Troll, clapping her hands to 
her sides, and dashing through the door to the loch, 
she leaped headlong into the dark waters and was 
never seen again. 

And that 's why all the rocks and all the grass and 
all the flowers on the shores of Loch Tromlie are 
yellow. 

What ? you say that it isn't the case, and that 
you've been there and seen for yourself? 

Well, all I can say is this, then, that Loch Tromlie 
must be much changed since the time I am telling 
you of. At any rate, there is one thing you can see, 
the ruins of MacQuorquodale's treasure-house are 
there at this very moment : of that I '11 take my 
affidavit. 




NONE SAE PRETTY 



I VERY much want you all, before listening to my 
story, first to picture to yourselves the very prettiest 
person you know of in the world, and when you have 
done that, to think next of the very best person you 
ever met. If they are one and the same, which is 
very likely, well and good. If not, try and roll them 
up, one with the other, and imagine for yourself the 
best as the prettiest, and the prettiest as the best ; and 
when you have done that, I will tell you my tale. 

For whoever may be the person that you then 
think of, I want you to try and imagine some one 
three times as pretty, and six times as good ! and 
that will have some likeness to the subject of my 
story — 'None Sae Pretty.' 

Ah, she was fair indeed ! All beautiful things in 
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the world seemed to have combined to gift her with 

their treasures. The gold from the river shone in 

her curls; the loch 

lent her its bluest 

dye for her eyes ; 

the mother of 

pearl glittered 

from her mouth 

and the fresh buds 

of the heather 

must have kissed 

her cheeks, so 

pure was the col 

our that rested on 

them. Her vo ce 

was as tuneful as 

the rills of Alta 

nara in the glens 

of Dulsie, and 

when she sang so 

sweet were her 

notes, that all 

people who heard 

her said, ' The 

birds have taught 

her, — the birds 

have taught her.' 
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Though so bonnie, she was twice as good as she was 
fair, and all things smiled on her as she passed along ; 
the sunshine danced before her, and blessings sprang 
up like flowers where she trod. 

But if she was loved very much by all things, she 
was loved very, very much by one of the handsomest 
knights in the country-side. He lived at his father's 
castle, miles away across the hills, but every day he 
came to see None Sae Pretty ; for though all distance 
seemed far that divided him from her, yet no distance 
was so great that it could keep them apart, and they 
met with smiles every morning, and kissed with tears 
every night, when he had to say good-bye ; for she 
loved him as well as he loved her, and they only 
waited till they were old enough to marry and set up 
house together. 

Now None Sae Pretty lived in a house just fitted 
for her at the sunny end of a pleasant glen, where lay 
cornfields, and gardens, and a fishing-village, with a 
bright shore of golden sand stretching away towards 
the west. And around the house was a beautiful 
garden, filled with the brightest flowers, — white lilies 
and red roses, — and on this side and on that were 
planted apple-trees in rows, giving shelter in winter 
from the cold and the wind, and in summer from the 
too fierce heat of the sun. In their branches were 
Set the happy homes of numbers of birds, — robins, 
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finches, and linnets, who collected there to be near 
None Sae Pretty, because they knew she would be 
kind to them. 

Every May day, whenever None Sae Pretty walked 
among her flowers, the genius of the garden bid all 
things welcome her, singing from behind the grove of 
apple-trees : 

None Sae Pretty 's come again ! 

Lilies, ring your silver bell ; 

Roses, bloom. 

And with perfume 

Charm the glade with fragrant spell ; 

Birdies, chaunt . 

Frae leafy haunt 

Your sweetest note and bonniest strain. 

None Sae Pretty's praises tell. 

None Sae Pretty 's come again ! 

Now, at the north end of the garden, was a high 
wall, built of stone and very solid, which stretched 
for a long way up the glen, and surrounded a waste 
of wild moor and un tended forest, in the centre of 
which stood a grim, gloomy tower of walls four-square, 
high and weather-worn, forbidding to behold. 

The only openings into this tower were a large 
door in front, with two windows above it. Through 
these alone was entrance made and light let in. For 
the rest, the walls were bare, and looked at in front 
from a distance, the tower had some likeness to a 
man's face, with gaping mouth and two shining eyes. 
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Hence the people called it ' Man Head Tower,' and 
they all avoided it, for within dwelt an old hag, 
living alone with her daughter, a being even more 
ugly than herself and just as malignant. 

In truth, the whole waste, with the tower, and the 
treasure that was supposed to lie hid within it, belonged 
to None Sae Pretty ; but somehow — by some vile 
means — the witch had stolen them from her parents, 
so that it came about that, when they died, all that 
remained to her were the cottage and the garden 
in the village. But None Sae Pretty was so good, 
that she was quite contented with these small posses- 
sions, and wished for no more. 

Certainly the hag of the tower was ugly, but 
the daughter was quite frightful ! She had a 
great flat, yellow face, speckled like a trout, so 
the folk called her ' Trout Face ' ; but what her 
mother called her I don't know, and what is more, 
I don't care ! 

One May day Trout Face was walking on the 
other side the wall round the garden of None Sae 
Pretty, and she heard the genius sing the little song 
of welcome to None Sae Pretty, walking among her 
flowers, and she was aware how the lilies rang their 
bells in response, and the roses shed their sweetest 
perfume, and the robins, the finches, and the linnets 
sang their festive chorus of delight. 
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Then Trout Face was seized with jealousy and 
anger, for no flowers or birds had ever welcomed her 
in that way, or called her None Sae Pretty ; and she 




scrambled over the wall in hot histe to see as well as 
to hear what was going on. 

There she saw None Sae Pretty walking among the 
flowers, the lily bells ringing, the roses waving their 
ruby heads, scattering fragrance round, and all the air 
full of melody and song. 

So she sang out in a voice like a screech-owl's — 
' None Sae Prelty, on my word I 
None Sae Pretty, too absurd ! 
Lilies, hush, and hang your heads ! 
Roses, droop upon the beds ! 
Robins, cease your foolish song '. 
Finch and Linnet, hold your tongue ! ' 
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But the lilies still rang their bells, the roses scattered 
fragrance, and the birds sang as loud as ever, taking 
no notice of Trout Face at all. 

'Oh! that's the order of the day, is it?' said 
Trout Face. 'We'll see who has the last word, 
that 's all ! ' And she scrambled back like an ugly 
maggot over the wall, and went straight home. 

But it was not long before she returned with a 
scythe and a huge brazen trumpet. Where she 
got that trumpet from I 'm sure I can't tell you ; 
but if you had heard the noise she made on it, 
you would have remembered it to the end of your 
days. 

Then, regardless of poor None Sae Pretty's tears 
and entreaties, she cut ofF the heads of all the 
lilies, and all the blooms ofF the rose-trees, with the 
scythe, and down the garden she went, till desolation 
reigned supreme, and not a flower was to be seen 
on its stalk. After which she put her back against 
the wall and the trumpet to her lips, and blew such 
a blast that the robins, the finches, and the linnets 
were silenced, and flew from the place, and None 
Sae Pretty fell down in a swoon on the doorstep of 
her house. 

So Trout Face clambered over the wall again, and 
went home and told the old hag her mother what 
she had done, and she sat on the floor and roared 
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with laughter, so pleased was she , and she smacked 
herself all over with delight to think of the sorrow 




she had brought on None Sac Pretty and all her 
admirers. 

But the old hag said, 'Child, take my word for it, 
your manners will bring you into a sad scrape sooner 
or later ! Remember, I have no power except in my 
own house, and that is not more than I wish for or 
require.' 

Nevertheless Trout Face did not care a groat for 
her mother's advice, and went to bed dreaming of the 
desolation she had caused, and woke supremely happy 
in the morning. 
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The first thing that Childe Eric saw that day, on 
entering the cottage, was his dear one lying in a swoon 
on the doorstep, with all the desolation around her; but 
soon, with his caresses, he brought her back to con- 
sciousness, and then she told him, between sobs and 
sighs, what had occurred. 

At first he was anxious to go with a large 
body of men and take Man Head Castle by storm, 
and punish the hag and her daughter Trout Face. 
But to this None Sae Pretty would in no way consent. 

' Ah, poor thing ! ' said she ; ' remember she has 
much to put up with. Her temper is her mis- 
fortune ; and remember, also, that it was but envy 
of my happiness that caused this disaster. She is 
sure to be sorry, sooner or later, and then we may 
become friends. Perhaps her old mother, even at 
this moment, may be trying to make amends for her 
misconduct.' 

In this way, even for wicked, ugly Trout Face, did 
None Sae Pretty make excuses. So good and kind a 
heart was hers, that she would not have even her worst 
enemy annoyed on her account, however greatly 
punishment might be deserved. 

So Childe Eric promised not to attack Man Head 
Castle ; arid then None Sae Pretty smiled once more, 
and they went together to try and put the garden in 
order again, as far as they could. 
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And when the lilies and the roses felt None Sae 
Pretty's hands on their stems and branches, they 




sprouted afresh at the touch j and the birds, hearing 
her voice, came once more in flocks to the apple- 
trees^robins, finches, and linnets together. 

Then the air resounded with their song, for though 
they had been very much put about themselves, and 
did not feel in the humour for singing, yet they did 
their little best; for they sorrowed to see None-Sae 
Pretty unhappy. 

But that evening, before he went home, Childe 
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Eric thought it only right to go and tell the magis- 
trate what had happened, as he could not bear to 
think of such a disaster occurring again when he 
was not there to defend his dear one. 

So he told all he knew to the magistrate. Where- 
upon that dignitary said that ' this sort of thing could 
not go on in a respectable village : it was beyond all 
endurance ' ; and promised, as far as lay in his power, 
that such a thing should not occur again. 

So Childe Eric went home satisfied, for he knew 
the magistrate was a stern old customer, and would 
see justice done and peace kept at any cost in his 
jurisdiction. 

The very next morning, sure enough, the magis- 
trate and a company went and knocked at the door 
of Man Head Tower, and summoned the old witch 
into his presence, demanding, in the cause of peace, 
all musical instruments and agricultural implements 
in the place, saying that if such were delivered up to 
him, he would say no more about the matter, but 
that he really must have some assurance, as a magis- 
trate, that such a business, should not happen again. 

Trout Face was furious, and wished her mother to 
use her magic power, and repel the intruders ; but her 
mother told her to hold her tongue, being indeed 
rather glad at heart that her daughter should get a 
good fi*ight. Moreover, she had no need of agricul- 
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tural implements, and detested music of all kinds, so 
she acceded to the magistrate's demand with a seem- 
ingly good grace, and he and his company went 
away laden with all sorts of things — scythes, hooks, 
rakes, hoes, and shovels, together with drums, harps, 
trumpets, and various other sorts of musical appar- 
atus, which I cannot describe, or tell the name of. 

And putting aside her wish that her daughter should 
get a good fright, the old hag would rather have done 
anything than have people prying into her house, 
as she had treasure locked up in chests and cupboards 
in nearly every room. On no account did she wish 
it known that her house was full of valuables, even 
though she knew that by the power she possessed 
she might have won a victory, and turned her assailants 
out baffled in the end. 

So the magistrate went away, and Trout Face 
pulled a long face, and looked as disgusted as any one 
does who has not only done wrong, but has been 
found out in the same, and has been punished for it ; 
and all the consolation she got from her mother was, 
' I told you so ! ' 

After a few days had passed, and None Sae Pretty 
had walked again in her garden. Trout Face, out of 
curiosity to see what would happen, now that the 
flowers and birds were destroyed or driven away, and 
to amuse her wicked heart with another's sorrow, 
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stationed herself on the other side of the wall. So 
you may imagine what her astonishment was to hear 
again the genius sing — 

None Sae Pretty 's come again ! 

Lilies, ring each silver bell j 

Roses, bloom, 

And with perfume 

Charm the glade with fragrant spell j 

Birdies, chaunt 

Frae leafy haunt 

Your sweetest note and bonniest strain. 

None Sae Pretty's praises tell. 

None Sae Pretty 's come again ! 

And the lilies rang their bells, and the roses flung 
fragrance around, the robins, linnets, and finches 
singing in response, just as if nothing had happened 
at all, or there had been no such person as Trout 
Face in existence. 

So she clambered over the wall in hot haste, for 
she could hardly believe her ears ; and when she saw 
that the garden looked just as it had done of old, 
and None Sae Pretty was smiling at and caressing 
her pets, she was mad with rage. 

Back over the wall went Trout Face, and ran the 
whole way home, trying to think what she could do 
to annoy poor None Sae Pretty, of whom she felt 
more jealous than before. 

But there was nought now in the tower that she 
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could make use of for her purposes. Still, an evil- 
minded person will always find something that can be 
made use of for evil, if the mind is set on that, and 
jealousy is not easily defeated. 




There was in the kitchen a large iron pot simmering 
on the tire, with a bone of mutton sticking out of it 
for soup. What use could she make of that ? you 
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may well ask. You will see. Seizing the mutton-bone 
in one hand, and the iron pot in another, she set ofF 
at a smart run back again for the garden of None 
Sae Pretty. 

Over the wall she went, without by your leave or 
with your leave, and standing like the incarnation of 
ugliness at the top of the garden, she addressed the 
flowers and birds again in these words — 

None Sae Pretty, on my word ! 
None Sae Pretty, too absurd ! 
Lilies, down, and hang your heads ! 
Roses, droop upon the beds ! 
Robins, cease your foolish song ! 
Finch and linnet, hold your tongue ! 

But, as before, they took no notice of her whatso- 
ever ; so, without more ado, she lay down flat at the 
top of the garden, and rolled and rolled and rolled all 
over the beds and borders, till there was not a square 
inch of the garden that she had not gone over and 
crushed. Not a lily was left standing, or a rose-tree 
with a branch or flower on it ; all were squashed flat 
by her cruel weight. After which, emptying the kettle 
and taking the mutton-bone in her hand, she beat a 
tattoo, the most horrid you can imagine, marching 
up and down the grove of apple-trees, till all the 
robins, finches, and linnets fled the place in dismay ; 
and although None Sae Pretty begged and implored 
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her to stop and have pity upon her, she did not cease 
her rolling or her tattooing till the work of destruc- 
tion had been completed, and her envious aim accom- 
plished. 

Then None Sae Pretty, overcome with grief, fell 
down in a swoon on the doorstep of the cottage. 

So Trout Face clambered over the wall again, and 
went back home and told the old hag her mother what 
she had done, and she sat on the floor and roared with 
laughter, so pleased was she ^ and she smacked herself 
all over with delight at the thought of the sorrow she 
had brought on None Sae Pretty and her admirers. 

But the old hag shook her head, and muttered, 
' Child, take my word for it, your bad manners will 
bring you into a scrape sooner or later. Mark my 
words ! ' 

But Trout Face did not care a groat for her 
mother's advice, or for anything else in the world, 
for the matter of that ; and she made a sad ugly face 
at her mother behind her back, which was a rude 
thing for a daughter to do at any time, even though 
her mother was a witch, and a wicked old woman 
into the bargain. 

Well, just as it happened before, Childe Eric, when 
he arrived at the cottage, found the same desolation 
and distress, and his dear one lying in a swoon on the 
doorstep i but he kissed and caressed her back to life, 
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and then, between sobs and sighs, she told him all that 
had occurred. 

And you may imagine how furious he was that 
his loved one should be treated so a second time ! 
He vowed he would go straight to Man Head Tower 
himself at once, and nothing should prevent him. 
Evidently the magistrate, whom he had trusted before, 
was nothing but an old idiot, and not a bit of use ! 

But None Sae Pretty begged him to do nothing 
of the sort. She made all the excuses she could for 
Trout Face, out of the kindness of her heart. So 
after much entreaty — for, of course, in the end he 
could refuse her nothing — -Childe Eric consented not 
to go and punish Trout Face. But, as he had given 
in so far to None Sae Pretty's wishes, he begged 
permission to let his mother know of what had 
happened, and to ask her advice on the subject. So, 
as he seemed set on this. None Sae Pretty gave him 
the permission — for what harm could that do any 
one ? Childe Eric's mother was a clever woman, and 
would "be sure to give her son very good advice. 

It was early the next day that Childe Eric came 
back, anxious to hear how None Sae Pretty had 
passed the night, and bearing in his hand a bag of 
curious-shaped seeds, with a message to None Sae 
Pretty from his mother, written on a silver tablet, 
which ran in this fashion — 
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T5in Crtc 0olD t^e^t 0eeti0 among^ 

iS^t lilitfi ano tie ro0e»tree0 Oeao, 

'But \nnVk not ttiou \jai^txt tldep are ispreaii 

tS^ill nine ttme0 iat|i t|ie otal a^onz 

^itld tlie 0imlbeam0 oDettieati. 

tSP^en, a0 t|ie tentti Ibrtglit mornings lbreait0, 

flno nature tn liet Ibeautp toalke0, 

®o toantier t|iou tide grobe along^, 

flno btti tide rolbtn0 0tng tldeir 0ong. 

So None Sae Pretty asked Childc Eric to sow the 
seeds for her as his mother directed. And he did so, 
and departed home. And she, for nine days, kept in 
the house, though often she wished to go out into 
the garden and wander in the shade of the apple 
grove, and comfort her dear flowers and birds. 

Oh ! you may imagine how she lay awake all night 

on the eve of the tenth day, and how early she was 

afoot ! Ay, the very moment the sun had risen she 

crossed the threshold and ran carolling with delight 

into the garden ; and as of old, as soon as she 

appeared, the genius sang from the apple-trees the 

dear old song of welcome — 

None Sae Pretty 's come again ! 

Lilies, ring your silver bell } 

Roses, bloom. 

And with perfume 

Charm the glade with fragrant spell j 

Birdies, chaunt 

Frae leafy haunt 

Your sweetest note and bonniest strain, 

None Sae Pretty's praises tell. 

None Sae Pretty 's come again ! 
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Then, as soon as the lilies heard the welcome, up 
they sprouted from the earth* where they were lying 
crushed and broken, and rang their bells ; while the 
roses put forth new shoots, riper and greener than 
before, and, bursting into blossom, filled the air with 
fragrance. And the robins and the finches and the 
linnets came from where they had been lying hid all 
the nine days, and peopled the apple-trees ; and you 
would have thought their little throats would burst, 
such carols, such songs they warbled to welcome 
None Sae Pretty in their delight at seeing her again. 

And Trout Face heard the song far off in the 
park, for she had ears like a lynx, and by this time 
she knew well what it all meant ; so, climbing the 
wall again, she found the flowers as beautiful as ever, 
and the birds singing, just as if she had never driven 
them away or been near the place at all. 

Now this time she did not even return to the 
tower, but with a screech more fearful than all the 
braying of all the trumpets or tattoo on all the iron 
pots in the world, she drove None Sae Pretty into the 
house, and the birds out of the grove. 

Then, with a chuckle of malice, she laid herself 
down at the top of the garden and began to roll 
about, up and down, as she had done before with so 
grim a result. Biit she had not rolled far, when, with 
a squall of anguish — not of rage this time — she started 
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to her feet ; for there sprang up from the seed Childe 
Eric had sown the most venomous and prickly thistles, 
with spines like lancets and buds keen pointed as 
daggers, which ran into her flesh and pricked her 
with poisonous stings ! 




But as soon as she stood up the spines ran into her 
feet, which made her in agony fain to sit down. 
Then she rolled on her face, then again on her back, 
then on her face ^ain, till, starting up, she gave one 
mighty jump to get clear of the l^tal plants. But it 
was of no use. Skip as high as she Hked, roll in what 
way she could, wherever she touched the ground 
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there the sharp points struck her. Each moment it 
grew worse ; each moment the poison became more 
fiercely virulent, and beyond endurance ! So, at last, 
falling down flat in a fit, she gave three frantic rolls 
to and fro, and with a screech for pity, that, far ofF 
as she was, brought even her mother from the 
treasure cellars up in terror to the door of Man Head 
Tower, she died, covered with wounds and scars 
and gashes ! 

Now None Sae Pretty, hearing the screech for 
pity, rushed out of the house to raise and rescue 
Trout Face, if she could; for all her enmity vanished 
in the face of such suffering, well deserved though 
it was ; and she lifted Trout Face from the ground, 
and bathed her ugly face, and wrapped her body in 
her own soft garments, crying over her, and doing 
all she could to bring her back to life. 

But, you may ask, how did she herself escape the 
magic thistles ? Why, as soon as they felt the touch 
of None Sae Pretty's feet, they drew back their 
spines and knife-like buds, and dissolving themselves 
like clouds of misty vapour, covered the whole garden 
with the softest of silvery down, till the earth felt to 
her feet like the breast of a sea-mew, silky and 
tender to the touch ; for, you see, nothing could 
hurt None Sae Pretty. 

And None Sae Pretty cried over Trout Face, and 



raised her up in her 
her to life. 
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; but she could n 



: restore 




Then the genius of the garden bade None Sae 
Pretty leave Trout Face alone, singing from the apple 
grove — 

' None Sae Pretty, leave alone 
Trout Face with her heart of stone. 
For her evil jealousy 
She has paid the penalty. 
Cruel conduct has been met 
Justly by a cruel fate.' 

Thus Trout Face lay dead in None Sae Pretty's 
arms. 
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PART II 

Well, I suppose you think that the story is going 
to come to an end now. Not a bit of it ! a worse 
trial than before poor None Sae Pretty had still to 
endure. 

If None Sae Pretty heard the screech for help, and 
came to Trout Face's rescue, you may be sure that 
the old hag, her mother, who had heard the same, 
was not long in coming too. Not for any affection 
she bore to Trout Face, mind you ; indeed, being at 
that moment engaged in counting her gold, she was 
more than savage at being disturbed; but she feared 
that Trout Face had got into a new scrape, which 
would bring people about the tower again, the very 
thing of all others that she particularly wished to 
avoid. So, without delay, she flew through the forest 
to Trout Face's assistance, if, perchance, she might 
be in time to prevent anything disagreeable happening. 

But when, on looking over the wall, she saw Trout 
Face lying dead in the arms of None Sae Pretty, her 
anger knew no bounds ; for Trout Face, though a 
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perverse thing, was a strong and useful drudge, and 
where was the old hag to get another to clean the 
tower and cook her dinner, now that Trout Face 
was gone ? 

' If I cannot have Trout Face for my servant, I 
will have None Sae Pretty, who has killed her ! ' said 
the hag. And leaping over the wall, she seized 
Trout Face in one hand, and None Sae Pretty in the 
other, and in a moment was back again at the tower 
with her captive and her dead daughter. 

' Now, look here ! ' said the hag. ' Dare to dis- 
obey me, or to go beyond the four walls of this tower, 
and that moment you die ! It is useless to scream ; 
it is useless to fret : here you are and here you remain ! 
Work for me, and I will feed you. Refuse, and you 
know your fate ! 

' Look, now ! ' said she, and with that the hag took 
the body of Trout Face by the heels and pitched her 
headlong into the well at the door of the castle, and 
the water gurgled up from the spring below, black 
^nd muddy ! Yes, so evil was Trout Face, that her 
body tainted the pure stream, and all the way to the 
sea the sweet flowers on its banks and the bright 
trout in its pools withered and died, and all men and 
women avoided its waters from the source at Man 
Head Tower till it fell into the sea in the bay below ; 
and the. name they gave it was. The Water of Death, 
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Thus None Sae Pretty entered the tower, and did 
what she was bidden, without complaining, for she 
thought in her kind, good heart that the poor old hag 
was mad for the loss of her daughter, or how could 
she have thrown the dead body so cruelly down the 
well ? She surely must have been out of her mind to do 
so, thought None Sae Pretty. And she went in and 
swept out the house, and lit the kitchen fire to cook 
the hag's dinner, doing all she could to please the 
wicked old witch. 

And never had the hag eaten so good a dinner or 
seen a table so cleanly laid as she had that morning, 
and her wicked old heart was pleased as she thought 
what a good exchange she had made when she got 
None Sae Pretty for Trout Face. And her eyes 
grew green as she winked at None Sae Pretty, which 
was a good sign ; for they turned red at the slightest 
provocation. But so good was the feast, that she ate 
the whole lot, — nasty, greedy old toad ! and left not the 
smallest atom for None Sae Pretty, who, as you may 
imagine, was very hungry, but did not dare to say so. 

When the old hag had finished her dinner, she 
bade None Sae Pretty clear the things away and 
leave the room, for she wished to be alone to count 
and recount her gold and treasure. So None Sae 
Pretty, without a word of complaint, left the room, 
almost fainting from fatigue and want of food. 
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But when she was going down the passage to the 
kitchen she heard a wee cheep at the door, and who 
do you think was there but one of her dear little 
robins, with a cake for her from her own cottage in 
its beak ; and she 
kissed the robin, 
and ate the cake, 
while the robin 
sang a soft song of 
comfort in her ear. 

Then she bade 
the robin fly back 
to the cottage and 
tell her sad fete to 
Childe Eric, who, 
she knew, would 
be there soon, 
warning him to 
beware of the old 
witch, and on no 
account to enter 
the tower or to 
come near it, even for her sake, as it would be certain 
death to him ; and she would rather be a slave for all 
her life than that anything should happen to her dear, 
loved knight. She begged him at least to wait for a 
little time, for something might occur in the interval ; 
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shfe herself might, perhaps, be able to soften the old 
witch's heart. Not that she really thought this, but 
all her desire now was to keep Childe Eric from 
coming to the castle and being destroyed by the 
witch's power. 

So away the robin flew, and just as he perched on 
a branch of one of the apple-trees, Childe Eric entered 
and stood aghast at the desolation he saw around. 
For there he saw the thistledown carpeting the 
garden all dabbled with blood, no birds to bid him 
welcome with their song, the lilies standing upright 
indeed, but ringing out a doleful knell, while every 
rosebud that remained hung down its head with sad 
abandonment. 

For a moment he stood transfixed with horror ; 
then, flinging up his hands, he ran round the garden 
crying out, 'None Sae Pretty, dear None Sae 
Pretty 1 where are you ? where are you t! ' Then 
it was that the little solitary robin answered him 
from the apple-tree — 

' None Sae Pretty, torn away, 
Sighs within the gloomy tower. 
Desolate the garden gay, 
Silent is the apple-bower. 
But she bade me give to you 
Three sweet kisses from her store. 
And to bid a fond adieu 
To her knight for evermore.' 
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But no sooner had the robin delivered his message 
than Childe Eric was over the wall on his way to Man 
Head Tower ; for no fear of death would separate 
him from his dear one. Life without her would be 
death indeed ; and so, grasping his good sword, he ran 
through the forest toward the tower 




And the faithful Httle robin flew after him, perch- 
ing on his shoulder, for it thought, * Surely my little 
help may be of some usej and perhaps I may be 
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able to put him on his guard against the old hag's 
wiles.' 

Up to the door of Man Head Tower strode Childe 
Eric, and struck a mighty blow with the hilt of his 
sword on the oaken beams, till the hall within rang 
with echoes ! And the hag, starting up at the sound, 
flung all the money she was counting into a coffer 
at her feet, and went to the door, fuming with 
rage. 

But when she saw Childe Eric, and heard his 
demand that None 8ae Pretty should be given up to 
him immediately, she dissembled, pretending to be 
quite pleased to see him. And her eyes turned from 
red to green, and the corners of her fearful mouth 
curved up toward her ears in a hideous grin — a smile 
of welcome it could not be called, — ^and with a voice 
as sweet as she could make it she replied that cer- 
tainly he should have his wish ; that None Sae Pretty 
was within, and that he should take her away with 
him after having partaken of some refreshment in her 
humble abode. For the crafty old witch knew that 
as soon as he had crossed the doorstep he was in her 
power for good or evil, for weal or woe, and she was 
bent on catching him. 

But the robin whispered a warning into Childe 
Eric's ear, and so he answered her — 

'Yes, I will enter, and thank you kindly. But 
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first tell me who is that tall person standing behind 
you.' 

And the witch, taken completely ofF her guard, 
turned round to see who it could be that stood behind 
her, for she knew for certain there was no one save 
None Sae Pretty in the tower at that moment ; but 
the instant she turned her back, Childe Eric whipped 
ofF her head with one cut from his sword ! 
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PART III 

Well, I suppose you think that the story is going 
to come to an end now ? Not a bit of it ! The 
worst trial of all poor None Sae Pretty had still to 
endure ! 

But how shall I tell you what happened ? Though 
the head of the witch bounded ofF from her shoulders 
to the path below, still from the ground it issued 
orders to its body, crying out in its hideous voice — 

' Throttle him, ye bony hands, 
Give his neck a fearsome thraw ! 
Tear his heart each homed claw ! 
Crush his throat in iron bands ! ' 

And at this the body rose up from the doorstep, 
where it lay bleeding, and rushed upon Childe Eric. 
And the bony hands gripped him by the throat ; and 
do what he would, struggle as he might, his neck felt 
as if enclosed in an iron strap closing tighter and 
tighter, till, choking, he fell under the witch's body 
gasping, and dying of suffocation ! 

Seeing all this, the faithful robin flew up to None 
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Sae Pretty, who was standing at the door of the 
kitchen in a dreadful state of alarm, for she heard 
Childe Eric's voice, and feared to come out lest she 
might exasperate the witch still more against him. 
Then the robin sang — 

* Help 1 help thy lover dying ! 
Rescue him while life there be ! 
The headless hag above him lying 
Kills him slowly, cruelly 1 ' 

And None Sae Pretty flew down the passage to the 
door of the tower, and saw her lover gasping out his 
life in the claws of the headless hag, while the head 
itself gave out its orders as it lay on the ground. 

Then, without a moment's hesitation — for she said, 
If Eric dies, what is life to me ? — she took up the 
Childe's sword, which had dropped from his now 
helpless fingers, in her right hand, and the witch's 
head in her left, and with a deft sweep cut off her 
own beautiful head and set the hideous visage on her 
shoulders in its place. And the head joined on to her 
neck, and though look and voice were that of 
the old witch, the heart of None Sae Pretty spoke 
through its lips, and she sang — 

< Loose, ye claws, unlock, ye bands. 
Set my love at liberty I 
From his heck unbind your hands. 
Give my true love back to me.' 
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And the claws, at the voice of the witch, unloosed 
themselves, the hands falling down limp from the 
shoulders, and the body fell heavily on the threshold. 
But the robin again whispered in her ear that the 
body might refuse later to obey her voice ; and so 
None Sae Pretty sang — 

* Away ! away ! in yonder glen 
Wander on from haunt of men ! 
In wind and rain, in heat and cold, 
Wander on for years untold ! 
No rest, no stay, but wander on, 
By riven craig and granite stone ! 
A headless corpse that shuns the day. 
Wander on for aye and aye ! ' 

And the headless corpse arose and fled, straight to 
the Glen Gairloch ; and there ofttimes the belated 
traveller sees the horror thus roaming for ever and 
ever, by craig and corrie. But no wail or cry 
comes from the voiceless trunk ; no sound but 
the weird clapping of the gory hands herald its 
approach ! 

Then None Sae Pretty rushed up to her dear 
knight, and loosened the armour from his throat, and 
flung water on his brow, chafing his hands and bid- 
ding him wake and live again for her sake. And he, 
when the hands of None Sae Pretty touched his 
throat, felt his breath come back, and he raised him- 
self up on his arm, and with a great eflFort opened his 
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eyes, for his love was so great that, faint even as he 
was, it gave him power to look once more on her face. 

But when he saw the witch's face bending over 
him, instead of that perfect beauty he had hoped 
to see, he fainted away ; for the life had almost 
been crushed out of him, and he had n6 strength to 
bear up against so terrible a shock as this. 

Poor None Sae Pretty ! Think of her distress, 
when she saw what had happened ! She placed 
Childe Eric against the corner of the door and 
sprinkled water again on his face, stroking his lips with 
her sweet fingers till the life returned ; and opening 
his mouth, he breathed her name once more. Then 
she shrank into a corner by the door, and, pulling her 
silken shawl over her face, waited to see what would 
happen. And Childe Eric, opening his eyes, looked 
around for None Sae Pretty, and he saw her in the 
corner by the door waving her lovely hand to him. 
So he came to her, and would have taken the veil from 
her face, had she not held it fast and motioned him 
away. 

Then he turned round in fear and surprise, and 
there he saw his sword on the ground, and by it the 
beautiful head of None Sae Pretty, with its golden 
locks crimsoned with blood, and he rushed forward to 
pick it up. But scarcely had he touched it, when it 
began to roll and roll and roll down the steep path 

L 
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to the mouth of the great well, down which it 
dropped out of sight, and was seen no more. 

And thereafter the black Water of Death was 
purified. But the best nature cannot in an instant 
make pure the foul and bad : and Trout Face 
had been so very wicked that not even None Sae 




Pretty could undo at once what her wickedness had 
done. But in a year and a day from that, the water 
came clear again as the white topaz of the mountain ; 
and, as it flowed, the grass and flowers on its banks, 
from its source to where it fell into the sea in the bay 
below, sprang up fresher and fairer than any in the 
country-side. And ever afterwards maidens who 
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wished for beauty came on summer mornings and 
washed themselves in its waters. Mothers also 
brought their children and dipped them in, so 
precious and so beautifying was the stream. And 
to this day they call it the Water of the Fair Face. 

But Eric, seeing the fate of the head, imagined 
that it was the witch that was sitting in the corner 
veiled under the guise of None Sae Pretty, and that 
the hag had slain his loved one — for there was the head 
and sword to justify his fear, — so in wrath he seized 
his trusty blade, and ran to slay her. 

None Sae Pretty saw him approach, and thought, 
* It is better far thus to die by his dear hands than in 
any other way ; and even should I live, how should he 
love me with this head on my shoulders ; and without 
his love I must die ! ' So she bowed her head under 
the veil, and waited for the stroke. 

But the faithful little robin flew forward, and 
perched on the very point of the cruel sword ; and 
then what could Childe Eric do but stay his hand, if 
it was only for a moment ? And the robin sang — 

* This is thy loved-one in disguise ; 
She could not save thee otherwise. 
She sacrificed her beauty rare, 
Donned features foul for features fair, 
And matted tress for golden hair. 
Sad is the portion now for her, 
And all her suffering is for thee j 
Slay not thou thy rescuer.' 
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Then Childe Eric dropped the point of his sword 
on the ground, and, kneeling down before None Sae 
Pretty, asked her, with tears, what he could possibly 
do for all this love and self-sacrifice ? 

And the robin sang — 

* To-morrow, to-morrow, 
Your duty shall tell, 
Her sorrow, your sorrow. 
To-night is farewell ! ' 

And None Sae Pretty bowed her head as if to say, 
* That is my wish ' ; and she waved a farewell with 
her hand. 

So Childe Eric, obeying, went sadly down the 
forest, turning round oftentimes to see if she would 
call him back. But each time he did so she would 
wave a farewell to him with her hands, and point to 
the village whither she desired him to go ; and though 
he could not believe but that the robin, who had been 
such a friend to him hitherto, was giving him the 
best advice, yet he saw no hope for himself or for 
None Sae Pretty, and was deeply downcast. 

None Sae Pretty, after Childe Eric had departed, 
arose from the corner by the door where she had 
remained silent all the time, and wrapping her veil 
closely round her, entered the tower and sat down 
in the hag's chamber, where the chests of gold 
rested, and where hundreds of beautiful clothes 
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and stuffs and robes hung from the pegs along the 
walls. 

Then she thought to herself, when she saw all this 
treasure, * Well, if I may nevermore visit my dearly 
loved garden, or show my face to the light of day, 
Still, with this treasure, I will work some good. With 
these riches I shall be able to give happiness to others, 
though I myself may be miserable and desolate.' And 
with this thought she lay down to rest, trying to 
forget her sorrows in thought for others. But she 
dreamed and thought of nothing but her lost love and 
friends. 

The next day she covered her face and went to the 
gate of the park where the village began. And in 
the woodwork of the great gate, that had never been 
opened for years and years, she forced a hole just 
large enough to thrust her two hands. And there 
from morning till evening she sat, bringing treasures 
and clothes each day, and distributing them to the 
poor and the hungry, and to all who came to her asking 
charity. When her beautiful arms showed through 
the opening in the gate, it was the signal for all in 
distress to come and be supplied. And all blessed 
her from without, and old and young begged to be 
allowed to kiss those hands that gave such good 
things. But they never saw her face, or heard her 
voice, for these were still of the witch, hideous and 
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horrible. And still, still, though she did her best, 
popr thing, not a moment passed that her heart did 
pot almost break for love of Eric and her dear ones 
^t home ! 

And as time went on, each day the crowd outside 
the gate chanted her praises, and morning by morning 
they decorated the g^te with garlands of flowers. 

Now, to come back to Childe Eric. When he 
returned next morning to Man Head Tower, as the 
robin bade him do, he saw None Sae Pretty sitting 
by the great door, closely veiled, and holding out to 
him a silver tablet on which was written, that if he 
wished to please her and be near her, he should live 
at her old cottage, and throughout the day tend her 
birds and flowers, and then every evening for a short 
time she would permit him to come to Man Head 
Tower and sit by her and tell her about himself and 
her friends ; but, if thus he would act, he must promise 
never to lift her veil or bid her speak to him, or 
remain with her beyond the hour when the owl 
should cry from the dark fir-tree and bid him begone. 

So Childe Eric sat down beside her on the thresh- 
old, feeling there was something to live for yet in 
the world, and promised willingly all she asked on the 
tablet. 

Thus it happened that every evening, at sunset, 
he would repair to the tower and tell her the news 
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of her birds and her flowers, kissing her hands and 
holding them in hig own all the time, for they were 
still the hands of None Sae Pretty. And he would 




speak to her and call her all the endearing names he 
could think of till midnight came, and the owl hooted 
twelve times from the fir-tree. Then he would depart 
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to the cottage, to dream of None Sae Pretty, and wish 
for another day. 

So it went on from day to day, she giving her all 
in charity, he working for her and taking care of all 
her possessions, and cheering her with his presence 
and words. 

Thus the year went round, till one night, after 
Childe Eric had departed. None Sae Pretty, on entering 
the witch's chamber to prepare her load of treasure for 
another day, found the chamber exhausted of all its 
treasures ! All had been given away ! There was 
nothing remaining in the gloomy tower but one poor 
cloak and two or three paltry ducats. 

' Woe is me ! ' said she, as a great fear fell upon 
her, ' what shall I do now ? No longer can I work 
good, and dispense blessings to the hungry and the 
poor ! Who shall now provide for the crowd that 
will gather at my gate to-morrow ? ' 

Alas ! poor thing, what was she to do ? 

And None Sae Pretty went to the door of the 
tower and looked out at the night. The moon 
was shining brightly, and the hour was calm and 
peaceful. Then she raised her veil, for she knew no 
one was nigh to be horrified at her hideous face, and 
she looked up to the moon and said, 'Perhaps she 
may give me comfort.' And she thought the moon 
smiled upon her. As to the robin, he* had gone 
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away some hours before to roost in the cottage garden, 
for he was afraid of Okey the owl, and would not. 
remain near the tower after sundown ; so she could 
not ask advice from him, and she knew and felt she 
was alone. 

Then it was that None Sae Pretty, forgetful of 
her own misfortune, her loss of love and friends, 
opened her mouth in speech for the first time for 
many a long and weary day. She spoke aloud, for the 
thought of the distress of her poor people overcame all 
consideration of self, and, carried away by her feelings, 
she forgot all about her ugliness and the horrid 
witch's voice, and sang her song of entreaty to the 
kind moon. And the beauty of her heart, and the 
sweetness of her unselfish nature, overcame the taint 
of the vile witch that was upon her, till the song, at 
first like the croak of an animal, grew again into the 
pure voice of a human being, and mellowed to as 
lovely music as ever was heard on earth. She sang 
of the wants of the poor and the distress of the aged, 
and of the little children, the sweetness of charity 
and the blessings of giving, the conquest over pain 
and the bright influence of the kindly word, till, for 
the first time for many a day, tears, sweet tears, 
filled her eyes and fell on the stone threshold, tinkling 
like tiny bells in cadence with the song. 

And the tears that she shed for others washed 
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away all the semblance of the witch's features as they 
.coursed down her cheeks. And the ipoon that 
evening, from her far-away throne of fleecy cloud, 
smiled down again on the fairest face in the whole 
world ! 

Then a great hush fell on all nature round the 
tower. Even the soft summer ?iephyr, that played 
round the aspen day and night, held its breath, and 
the wee black bats, that blinked their little eyes and 
swung round chirruping on the branches to the 
rhythm of the song, now kept silence and hung as 
still as the forgotten bells in the tower of Stroma. 
All was hushed, but for old Okey the owl who lived in 
the pine-tree overhead. He alone cried out, ' Too ! 
too!' twice over, which meant, 'Sing that song over 
again, if you please ! ' 

He alone ? No ; there was another silent listener 
besides the moon and the bats and the owl. It 
being the eve of May-day, Childe Eric had not 
returned to the cottage on taking leave of None Sae 
Pretty. He could not tear himself away from her 
neighbourhood. Other evenings might be full of 
sorrowful thoughts, but for him, this, the threshold 
of that looked-for May-day — a day of such joy and 
happiness to both — was doubly so. The thought of 
staying that night by himself at the cottage, and the 
knowledge that there would be no song from the 
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genius on the morrow among the apple-trees, no 
welcome from the flowers and the birds, was quite 
unbearable. Surely None Sae Pretty would forgive 
him this disobedience for once, for his heart was very 
sad. So he had stayed near Man Head Tower, 
seating himself behind the great dark fir-tree, which 
was the habitation of Okey the owl himself. 

So when the song changed from the harsh note of 
the witch's voice to a mellow cadence, he started up 
with a wild tremor in his breast, for he thought, 
' Is not that the very voice of None Sae Pretty ? 
None other was so sweet, none other ever so dear 
to me ! ' 

And he parted the thick underwood that concealed 
him, and looked out. spellbound at what he saw. 
For there was None Sae Pretty herself, in front of 
Man Head Tower, in all her radiant beauty as of old, 
standing bathed in silver moonlight, and the tears 
like diamonds glistening on her cheeks. 

Then the song changed its burden, for she seemed 
to lose all thought of the present and of her mis- 
fortune. She sang now of the sweet old cottage 
garden and its flowers, of the welcome by the faithful 
birds at May-day, and of the soft music of the grove 
at evening, when the trees seemed to give out in 
their turn the melody which, all day long, the birds 
had sung to them. Sweeter and more beautiful grew 
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the strain, till, as if the song had reached, like the 
hovering lark, its highest flight, she poured forth 
her soul into one word- — ' Eric,' and all was still 
Then broke the spell cast upon Childe Eric And 




he leaped forth from the covert, and ran toward None 
Sae Pretty, crying out, ' Look up, sweet one ! Here 
is your own true knight come to you once more ! ' 
and seizing her in his arms, he covered her face with 
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For a moment None Sae Pretty rested in his 
embrace in rapture. Then suddenly she remembered 
all that had happened, and flung herself from him 
with a wild shriek, — ' Oh ! why have you disobeyed 
me ? why have you disobeyed me ? You have heard 
again the hag's voice and seen the witch's face ! Now 
no more can you love me, now no more can you dare 
approach me ! ' 

But Childe Eric held her fest, crying, ' Look up, 
loved one. None Sae Pretty, as ever before ! ' But 
still she turned her face away, saying, ' 'Tis but your 
love for me that makes you say so.' 

Then as she turned her face away, a bright beam 
of the moon fell upon it, and Eric said, ' None Sae 
Pretty, as you love me, look in my eyes, and see for 
yourself it is the truth I speak ! ' 

And she looked in his eyes, and there saw not only 
her own old self reflected, radiant in all her lost 
beauty, but his great love also, flowing out to her 
through them from his inmost soul. 

Then, hand in hand, they went back into the 
tower, and sat down in the old hag's treasure-chamber. 
And there they spoke of their past woes and the 
bright prospect before them. And still, in all her 
own happiness, the thought of others came before 
None Sae Pretty. And she told Eric of her sorrow, 
the only sorrow that could come to her now, that 
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the treasure was at an end, and the distress that she 
felt for the poor at the gate, who would come on 
the morrow for relief, only to be disappointed. And 
she showed him the empty coffers and the bare walls 
of the chamber. 

'But,' said Childe Eric, 'this room cannot have 
contained half the possessions of the old witch. There 
must, of a certainty, be some more hidden else- 
where about the tower. So they searched and 
searched and searched, yet no more treasure could 
they find. But, just as they were about to give up 
the search in despair, Okey, the owl, looked in at the 
window, for his savage nature had been soothed and 
tamed, like everything else that knew None Sae 
Pretty's influence, and he, too, had learned to love 
her in his rough way. And he croaked — 

* Underneath the hearthstone, deep, 
Did the witch her jewels keep j 

There is treasure 

Without measure : 
What she sowed, that shall you reap. 
Gems for me, and gems for you, 
None Sae Pretty — Twit-Tuwhoo ! ' 

So they dug there under the hearthstone and found 
three chambers, each one larger than the other, and 
filled with priceless jewels, gold, and stuflFs, enough to 
last them all their years, enough for the Children's 
children who should come after them. 
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Thus Childe Erie and None Sac Pretty were once 
more made perfectly happy, and the sun arose on the 
two lovers that May-day morning brighter than it 
had ever seemed to them to shine before. But though 




from that morning Man Head Tower became a bright 
instead of a dismal habitation, and though, under the 

influence of None Sae Pretty, the weeds and nettles 
and poisonous plants gave place to useful herbs and 
flowers, sweet and beautiful, and though the un- 
wholesome bats, children of the night, turned into 
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purple swallows that love the daylight, and even 
Okey, the malignant owl, became a snowy-breasted 
dove, still, the lovers would live nowhere else but at 
the cottage where first they had met, and where all 
that was dear to them still remained. 

Yes. That very morning they went down to the 
old home hand in hand. And there at the gate the 
faithful robin met them; and so loud and cheerful was 
his song, that the genius, who had lain hidden, sorrow- 
ing in the shade of the apple grove for many a long and 
weary day, revived, for he knew at once that None 
Sae Pretty had come again. And from the depth of 
the grove came his voice, bidding the flowers arise 
and greet their mistress, and the birds to sing their 
sweet carol in her honour : — 

* None Sae Pretty 's come again ! 
Lilies, ring each silver bell j 
Roses, bloom. 
And shed perfume, 
Charm the glade with fragrant spelL 
Birdies, chaunt 
Frae leafy haunt 

Your sweetest note and bonniest strain, 
None Sae Pretty's praises tell. 
None Sae Pretty 's come again ! 
Through the grove and through the wood 
Let our voices now proclaim. 
We have changed our darling's name 
To " None Sae Pretty, None Sae Good ! " ' 

And the lilies in response rang out chime after 
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chime from their bells, the roses flung their fragrance 
round on the morning air, while from the branches, 
white and heavy with apple- blossom, the robins and 
the finches and the linnets once more poured forth 
their little hearts in a golden song of welcome. 
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jsance ever since the spate 
resome thing down to my 
indly ; I wish I could do 



'That's real kind of you,' said the nixie, as the 
ragman pulled the broken branch of alder out of 
the pool. ' It 's been a nuis; 
of last week brought the tin 
residence. Thank you kin 
you a service.' 

' Oh ! nothing comes amiss to me in the way of 
trade,' said the ragman. * I can do with most things ; 
any old, worn-out clothes you may chance to have, 

for instance, I ' but he stopped short, for he 

saw what a silly request he was making of a water- 
nixie. 

And, as he said this, the nixie bobbed under the 
water, while the bubbles that came up to the top 
showed how she was laughing down below and enjoying 
the joke. 
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Yes, the ragman, on his way to the little town of 
Killin, had noticed how the branch of alder, swept 
down by the flood, had got jammed in between the 
stepping-stones, for there was no bridge over the 
Dochart at that time, and people had to put up with 
less conveniences than at the present day. This 
branch had interfered much with the passage of folk to 
and fro ; so, without more ado, he had pulled it out 
and cast it up the bank. 

'I'll tell you what I will do, though,' said the 
nixie, coming up again ; * even if I can't help you, 
yet, if you secure the golden trout that lives higher 
up the river, and make him promise you three wishes, 
you will be a lucky man.' 

^ Ah ! ' replied the ragman, * it 's all very well to say, 
Catch the trout, but perhaps the said trout won't want 
to be caught ; and I 'm not an otter or a heron what- 
ever.' 

^ You '11 catch the trout fast enough if you only 
attend to me,' said the nixie. ' He comes down here 
every day at high noon for the grubs that drop down 
from the pine branches overhead. It 's too hot for 
them, poor things, to sit in the cones when the sun 
shines, and they just go to sleep with the heat, and 
fall into the water. So do you come here at that hour 
to-morrow, having dressed yourself in all the bright 
colours you can scratch together. No, don't point to 
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your red nose ; it 's high-coloured enough, in all con- 
science, for everyday use, but not vivid enough for 
this occasion. Put a few feathers fn your cap, and 
w^hen you reach stepping-stone No. 3 from the bank, 
fall in with a splash. Oh ! you will see how the 
golden trout will jump, for he lies near that stone ; 
and he will leap out, too, on the bank over there. 
Then, if you are quick enough, you can easily catch 
him ; and mind you don't let him go on any account 
till you have got your three wishes fulfilled. Don't 
let him go ; remember that ! Now, good day to 
you.' 

So the nixie sank to the bottom of the pool; and, 
as there were no bubbles, the ragman knew she was 
not laughing this time, so he believed what she said, 
and determined to act upon it* But he reflected, that 
though the advice of the nixie might be good, he 
could still follow it in a more palatable way to himself 
than in that suggested. ' I 'm getting old and rheu- 
matic,' said he ; ' I don't like water. It may not be 
cleanly of me to say so, but I don't. I 'm so thin, too, 
and so light, I should make little splash, if any, tum^ 
bling into the water from the stepping-stones; and, as 
to my going about with colours and feathers in my hat, 
I 'm not going to make a peepshow of myself in the 
public way for anybody — that is, of course, if I can 
get some one else to do it. Now, there 's my wife ; 
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she's fat, and will make a fine stramash in the pool, 
even if she only steps in. She isn't rheumatic ; at least, 
I 'm sure she isn't so rheumatic as I, and, as to colours 
and feathers, she loves them as much as I hate them. 
Forsooth, too, as she will be sure to share the prize, 
whatever it may be, so let her take her part of the 
trouble. I will just lend her a push ; the pool isn't 
deep enough to drown her ; it will be all over in a 
moment, and, in addition, she will not have the terror 
of anticipating the dip as I should have. Oh ! no 
doubt at all the nixie meant her when she said me ; but, 
whether she meant her or not, the wife it shall be.' 

So the ragman chuckled to himself as he went 
home. 

Next morning he awoke his wife early, and said : 
' Hi, get up, my beauty ! I am anxious you should 
come to the fair at Killin with me to-day, and, my 
pet, I have a few extra ducats in my purse, which I 
would spend on you. Just some little ornament you 
would like. Yes, I have not given you a present for 
some time. Only, you must dress yourself, pretty ; 
we must both look braw, as we are sure to meet some 
of our customers on the way, and that too is in the 
interest of trade, you know.' 

Well, the wife did not usually get such civility 
from the ragman, and didn't care much for it when 
she did get it. But she liked the idea of going to 
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the fair, and the promise of a present clinched the 
matter. 

^ Humph ! ' she grunted ; ' I '11 go.' And that 's all 
the answer he got; but it was all the answer he 
wanted. 

* Now, ducky,' said he, ^ dress yourself brightly, but 
with taste.* 

And she — well, she was not slow to agree to that, 
for the one thing she did love was finery of any sort. 

So she put on a row of green rags round her 
shoulders, and a row of red rags round her waist, and 
a flounce of blue rags round her skirts : there was no 
lack of variety to choose from in that house, believe 
me. Then, having stuck a particoloured feather 
with an orange tip, that she had picked up from some 
scavenger's barrow, in her mutch, she glanced in the 
mirror, and, quite satisfied with her appearance, said 
she was now quite ready to start. 

So off they went, and the ragman took care to 
have a good big empty bag slung on his back to hold 
whatever might fall into his clutches. 

Just about noon they got to the pool of the 
Dochart where the stepping-stones were. The ragman 
had timed it nicely, and he felt it was all right, for at 
one end of the pool he perceived the golden trout 
lying under the third stepping-stone with his mouth 
open, and the nixie winking at him from the other. 
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* Ducky,' said he to his wife, ' prithee step across, 
and make haste, or we shall be late for the fair.' 

* Then you lead me over,' said she ; * these stepping- 
stones look a trifle wobbly, and I am not so active or 
so light a figure as I was.' 

* No, no, darling, not before you ; I could not 
think of such a thing.' 

* Pooh ! ' snorted his wife. 

' Oh ! ladies always first,' simpered l^e, smirking 
and bowing low. And, looking out with the corner 
of his eye, he saw bubbles rising from the corner of 
the pool ; so he felt convinced the nixie saw through 
his trick, and was laughing at the good joke. 

And his wife, poor fool, thought he was fascinated 
by her bright gew-gaws, and she could not help feel- 
ing pleased with him for once, so she said she would 
go first if he promised to hold on tight by her tail. 

' Yes, yes,' said he, ' I '11 do that, and I '11 count the 
stepping-stones. One — that 's right, dear ; mind you 
put your foot in the middle ; again — two — well done ! 
Now, be very careful ; three — oh dear ! oh dear ! ' and 
he gave his wife a shove, and she went in head over 
heels into the water. 

And the golden trout, seeing this solid and fearsome 
body fall into the pool, lost his presence of mind for 
the nonce, and leaped three yards high out on to the 
bank beyond, just as the nixie said he would be certain 
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to do ; and, indeed, I 'm not sure I would not have 
done the same under the circumstances. Then it 
was but a moment for the old ragman to rush across 
and fling himself smack on the top of the fish, and 
secure it by the gills. 

' Oh, sir ! please, sir ! let me go, sir ! Put me in 
again, you cruel man, you j or I shall die ! ' croaked 
the fish. 

* Of course I shall put you in again,' replied the 
ragman ; ' but you must pay your ransom first, and 
that 's only fair play.' 

' Oh ! do say then, quick, what is the ransom you 
require ! ' gasped the fish. 

' Certainly ; grant me three wishes, whatever they 
are,' replied he. 

' Say them at once, and you shall have them,' said 
the fish, ' for I 'm getting faint.' 

' But I must ask my wife and consult her before I 
do that,' said he. And he turned round to ask his 
wife's advice, but, bless you, she was away home 
without another word, having waddled out by the 
bank she had just left, and had gone off at a smart 
trot, in a most woful temper, and silently vowing 
vengeance. 

* I fear,' said the ragman, shaking his head solemnly, 
' I fear I must take you home with me. I really can't 
settle what I want without asking my wife's advice ; 
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I really cannot. So you must come along in my 
bag without further parley or fuss.' 




*Thcn stuff my mouth full of wet rushes, or I 
shall die on the road, and then you won't get anything 
out of your capture,' cried the fish. 
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* That I '11 do willingly,' quoth the ragman ; and, 
pulling a handful of rushes, he dipped them in the 
stream and crammed them into the mouth of the fish 
till they stuck out of his gills like green whiskers. 
Then he put the fish into his bag, slung it over his 
shoulder, strapped it tight round his neck, and wended 
his way home to his cottage and his wife. 

You will be surprised to learn the ragman didn't 
know whether he was happy or miserable, or whether 
the road was too short or too long. He was delighted 
with his prize, but much dreaded his wife's venge-. 
ance. He wanted to get home quickly to surprise 
her, and to get the three wishes granted, but wag 
anxious at the same time to put off the evil moment 
of meeting with her after the catastrophe as long 
as possible. And the bag felt very heavy, and thq 
fish was very silent. No wonder ; so would you 
be with your mouth crammed full of grass. 

The ragman had also some terrible hot and cold 
frights on the road, for he very nearly wished some 
silly thing he wanted once or twice, and so, to prevent 
that, he thought of the things he did not want — his. 
red nose, for instance, which was a sore point with 
him, in more senses than one ; but he was nearly 
caught again there, for he was just about to wish 
he had not got a red nose, and then of course 
he would have had no nose at all ! A wish gone. 
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and worse off than before ! Then he held the tip 
of his tongue between his finger and thumb ; but 
very soon his tongue felt, oh, so dry, and his fingers 
tasted, oh, so fishy, he had to leave that oiF. So he 
ended by cramming the end of his stick into his 
mouth between his teeth to prevent the possibility 




of saying anything ; but with all that, several times 
he had a very near escape. 

And now he reached the wooden bridge over the 
stream opposite his cottage, and, just as he got in the 
middle of it, he looked up and there he saw his wife, 
dressed in her usual, marching up and down before 
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the cottage door, with a stout stick in her hand, 
and a most determined look in her face. 

* Good life ! ' muttered the ragman, * this is a nasty 
business ! However, the wishes must please her, and 
make all right, even if there are only three. How I 
do wish I had fifty more such golden trout in my bag !' 




Scarcely were the words out of his mouth, when 
fifty more trout like the first were in his bag — fifty, 
not one more nor less ; and he fell backwards with 
the great weight, plump into the stream below. 
Then he felt himself choking, and tried to unbuckle 
the bag from his neck, for it was keeping his head 
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under 5 but, alas ! the leather was swollen and the 
buckle would not undo. 

' Oh ! ' gasped and spluttered he ; ' I wish I could 
get this bag off, and were safe on the bank again ! ' 

No sooner wished than done. The ragman found 
himself out on the bank again like a drookit craw, 
shivering in the wind, a cheerless-looking object 
indeed, — the bag meanwhile floating empty down the 
stream, and the golden trout, green whiskers and all, 
making a long nose at him from the middle of the pool. 

* Oh, oh ! what shall I do now ? ' cried the rag- 
man. ' Oh, oh ! what shall I do now ? ' 

* Go home and dry yourself,' said the fish, spitting 
the grass out of its mouth. ' You '11 find it warm 
enough there, I 've no doubt.' 

' Oh, but my last wish ! ' wailed he ; ' I 've got 
another, remember ! ' 

' Last wish, do you say ? Why, you forfeited your 
last wish when you let me go ! ' 

*Now, don't be unkind, or behave like a low 
animal,' begged the ragman. 'I treated you well 
enough when you were out on the bank ; and, remem- 
ber, I might have knocked you on the head for my 
dinner if I had liked*' 

^ Yes, you did,' said the fish ; * I '11 not deny that, 
and I '11 behave decently to you in return. I '11 split 
the difference. You shall not have a whole wish, but 
you shall have another half one* There, now, don't 
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go and be in a hurry about it, and don't make an ass 
of yourself when you get it. Good-bye, ragman. 
Give my love to your wife ' ; and with a wriggle of 
its tail the golden trout darted down the stream and 
was gone. 

So the old ragman had nothing more to do than to 
go home, where, when he met his wife, he got , . . 

But what was his half-wish, do you think ? I have 
often thought what a half-wish could be. I can't 
tell you J indeed, I would not have ventured myself 
into the cottage at any price to ask, with that dread- 
ful old lady in possession ; no, not I ! But you may, 
if you are inquisitive enough, and bold enough. Be- 
sides, you see, I 've told you where the place is, so, if 
you find out, mind you tell me. 
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It was indeed a dreary November evening, and the 
wind, herald of the coining winter, swept round the 
lonely cottage on the moor. Within, a poor old 
dame sat cowering over the fest-dying embers of 
a few sticks, the last her feeble strength was able to 
collect. 

It had been a wretched season ; the root-crop had 
tailed, her goat had died of disease, and now, without 
money and without friends — but a half-burnt faggot 
to warm and a mouldy bannock to sustain her — she 
looked forward to the future with terror and despair. 
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Desolation ruled within, and the wind seemed to 
moan a dirge without. 

Poor old thing ! she gave a last stir to the fast-dying 
embers, placed her wretched bannock on the platter 
at her side, and drew her thin, faded shawl around 
her shivering limbs. With a habit born of many a 
day's task, she stretched out her hand to the old 
spinning-wheel at her side, Alas ! here another 
disappointment presented itself: there was no wool 
to spin or flax to card. All had gone, like food and 
fuel, long ago. Still, she drew it towards her, and 
moved the treadle with her foot, for its monotonous 
beat seemed to soothe her, like the voice of an old 
friend sympathising, though helpless as herself. 

What is that faint cry at the door, accompanied by 
a dull scratching on the threshold ? Can there be 
another creature more wretched this night than her- 
self, that it seeks for charity at the hand of a poor 
old dame ? 

At any rate, the Whatever-it- was had to be ad- 
mitted, and, opening the door, the kind old woman, 
forgetful for a moment of her own wants in the pity 
for another's, let in from the darkness something like 
the shadow of a shade. So thin, so bony, so gaunt 
was this creature which crept along the floor and 
squatted down on the hearthstone at her feet, that it 
seemed but some dried branch blown in by the wind. 
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Its tail hung down like a frozen cord ; its ears, like 
withered leaves, drooped painfully from a seemingly 
skinless skull ; hardly a piece of fur covered its 
emaciated anatomy ; it seemed nought but teeth and 
claws and eyes. Eyes large as saucers, green as 
emeralds, these were the only things that revealed it 
to the old dame as a starving cat. 

'Poor creature!' said she ; 'so there is something 
worse off than myself at this moment in the world, 
though I would scarcely have * believed that possible. 
What is your name, creature ?' -said, she. 

' Scratch Tom,' said the cat. 

' I did not ask you \^hat I was to do^' said she, ' but 
what your name is, creature.' '"^ ■ '^ 

' Scratch Tom,' said tlie cat. 

' Well, if you wish it, I will,' said the dame ; and 
she stroked the cat from head to tail, and — would you 
believe it ? — something like the ghost of a purr came 
from somewhere. 

' So there 's something more bony than myself,' said 
the dame, as she stroked the cat, ' though I scarcely 
would have thought so. 

' And would you like a piece of bannock ? ' said 
she* Skulls and cross-bones ! what a squeal of assent 
came from between the teeth of the cat ! The wife 
nearly fell over backward from fright. 

So she gave it a piece of cake. There was 
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one snap, and the bit was swallowed ; the wife had to 
draw back her fingers swiftly to prevent them being 
snapped up too. 

' So there 's something more hungry in this world 
than myself,' said she, 'though I never would have 
believed that possible. 

' Well then, take it all,' said the dame ; ' it may 
satisfy you, poor thing, and it would only keep 
starvation from me for a few hours longer at the 
best.' 

So she threw the cat the remainder of the bannock. 
It was stale, and broke into three fragments as it 
struck the floor. 

The cat ate the first bit, and it swelled and grew 
to the size of the dame's footstool. 

The cat ate the second bit, and it swelled and grew 
to the size of the dame's chair. 

The cat ate the third bit, and it swelled and grew 
to the size of the dame's wooden table. And a more 
plump and well-furred cat you could not have seen 
had you searched the town of Kirkcaldy from one end 
to the other. 

' Now,' said the cat, — for of course you have already 
perceived it was a fairy cat, not a common one^ — *you 
have given me your allj and you took pity on a poor 
starving cat when in want yourself* You shall have 
your reward, if you only do as I bid you.' 
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Well, the dame was not slow to promise that, you 
may be sure. 




'Get on my back,' said the cat, ' and we will seek 
a fortune in the Caves of Darkness.' 

' But I shall fall otf,' said the dame ; * for I am weak, 
and not used to riding.' 
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' Tie your apron under my body,' said the cat, ' and 
hold on tight by the strings.' 

So the wife did as she was bid ; she tied her apron 
under the cat's body, and, seating herself on its back, 
held tight to the strings. 

* Now, off we go,' said the cat ; ' say no more than, 
but say all that I bid you ; do no more than, but do 
all that I tell you.' And the dame promised. 

Into the dark night went the cat and his burden, 
and if the wind blew fierce and wild, it was the cat 
that won the race and left it shrieking far behind, nor 
did he draw breath till he arrived at a great rock in 
the side of a great hill with a great door in the centre, 
studded over with bolts of iron, and hung on hinges 
of living snakes that curled round and round the 
granite door-posts on either side. 

Here the cat turned, and, bidding the dame dis- 
mount, he struck the door with a violent kick, till the 
great timbers shook and rattled, and the thunder echoed 
in the mountains. 

^ Who knocks so loud ? ' said a voice within. 

' The Princess of the Land of Light and her servant. 
Scratch Tom,' said the cat. 

* We have heard of neither before, and before I open 
the gate you must give me the sign,' said the voice. 

^ Put your hand under the door, and I will give you 
the sign,' said the cat. 
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Then there appeared under the door a long, bony, 
and hairy arm, like an ape's, with long red and green 
claws, which shone and ghstened 111 the moonhght 

In a trice the cat hid seized the arm between his 

teeth and held so fast he drew blood with h <i fangs 




, ' Let go ! ' said the voice. ' Let go ! ' 
' Not till you put the key under the gate,' said the cat. 
So the key was pushed under the gate, and the cat 

let the arm go. 

' Now,' said the cat to the dame, ' take this key and 

stand on my back, and turn;it in the lock,' 
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So the cat arched its back till it was just so high 
that the dame, standing on tiptoe, could put the key 
in the lock. 

* Don't let the key go, for your life's sake ! ' said the 
cat. So the dame turned the key in the lock, which 
gave a groan like a dying Monster, and then, pulling 
it out, she hid it under her shawl, 

^ Now, push,' said the cat. So the dame pushed and 
the cat pushed, and the cat pushed and the dame 
pushed, till the timbers rattled, and the iron knobs 
shook, and the snake hinges wriggled again and again, 
but the door would not open. 

'Take three hairs out of my tail,' said the cat, 
'and stroke the nose of the snake-hinge in the 
centre.' 

The dame did so, and the snake gave so fierce a 
twist that the great door flew open of its own accord. 

* Now, give me my key,' said the voice. 

' The Princess of the Land of Light takes no service 
without giving a reward in return,' said the cat. ' I 
will whisper to you how the Trolls brew heather 
beer on Morven.' •* 

Now the voice wanted the key back, and also it 
was anxious to know the secret of heather beer, so it 
stretched its head down close to the cat's, who swiftly 
bit it oflF. 

Then they stuflFed the voice's body under the gate t.Q 
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prevent it from shutting, and the dame, mounting, took 
up her apron-strings, and off they went to the Caves 
of Darkness, where the black east wind ever blows. 
Away and away into the gloom went the cat and his 




burden, and if the wind blew fierce and wild, it was the 
cat that won the race and left it shrieking far behind. 

Suddenly, without giving warning, the cat stopped, 
so that it almost brought the dame over its ears, and 
said, ' Place your hand behind my left ear, and scratch 
Tom.' 

And the dame did so, and oh ! it was the bright- 
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ness of the moon that came from the cat's head, and 
filled a great space around with dazzling light. 

The dame found herself in an immense hall that 
seemed built of black marble, and round it there 
were galleries on galleries, one above the other, 
mounting innumerable to a roof that stretched 
upward and upward till lost in a black cloudland 
above. In these galleries were seated in rows, one 
behind the other, thousands on thousands of strange 
beings of human shape, but of giant height, 
clothed in robes of silver scales, with caps on their 
heads, each cap made of a single ruby, ruddy as blood. 
Every head was adorned with large yellow parchment 
ears, tipped with green fiir ; while under each fore- 
head were enormous eyes like white toadstools, 
circular and convex, bulging, rolling, and blinking 
in the unaccustomed glare, while every hairy neck 
was stretched a yard long into the great space of the 
hall below. 

The King of the Dark Caverns sat at the further 
end of the hall on a throne of black maf ble, carved 
like a shell, and encrusted with golden stars. His 
robe was of the black swansdown, overlaid with a net- 
work of pearls, and his crown was made of one pearl, 
with a plume above of the feathers of the black sea- 
cormorant. Beside him sat the princess, dressed in a 
garment of gold threads worked crosswise. Her 
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crown was a single diamond, shaped as the crescent 
moon, and her hands and feet were incased in gloves 
and shoes studded with lustrous jewels. King, and 
princess too, had large parchment ears and toadstool 
eyes, and they both eyed the strangers, and stretched 
their long hairy necks a full yard towards the dame 
and Scratch Tom. 

* Who are ye?' said the king, in a voice of thunder, 
' you that dare intrude into the realms of the King of 
the Dark Caverns ? ' 

' Say " I am the Princess of the Plains of Light," ' 
said the cat to the dame, ' " and this is my servant 
Scratch Tom." ' 

The dame said so. 

'How do you make the bright light?' said the king. 

' Say " That is my secret," ' said the cat. 

And the dame said so. 

' It 's perfectly lovely,' said the princess. 

' Perfectly beautiful,' echoed the whole assembly. 

' Can you make it any brighter ? ' said the princess. 

' Put your left hand under my chin,' said the cat, 
* and scratch Tom.' 

And the dame did so, and oh ! it was the bright- 
ness of the sun that came from the cat's head, and 
filled the great hall around with dazzling light. 

* Too bright, too bright ! ' shrieked the princess, and 
the whole crowd covered their toadstool eyes with 
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their parchment ears, which flapped together on their 
foreheads with the sound of a million snuff-boxes 




being shut by a million thumbs, and they drew back 
their heads behind their shoulders. 
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' Put your right hand under my chin and scratch 
Tom,' said the cat. 

And the dame did so, and oh ! it was again as the 
brightness of the moon. 

'That's much better,' said the princess. 'Much 
better,' shouted the vast crowd, and they lifted their 
parchment ears from their toadstool eyes, and blinked 
and rolled them again, and stretched their long hairy 
necks a full yard towards the dame and Scratch 
Tom. 

' What will you take for your secret ? ' said the 
King of the Dark Caverns. 

' Say, " To be your queen," ' said the cat ; and the 
dame said so. 

'That cannot be,' said the King of the Dark 
Caverns; but all the crowd were so delighted with 
the brightness that they clamoured and howled, till 
the king was frightened, and said it should be so. So 
they prepared a chair of state for the dame beside the 
king. ' Now come and be my queen,' said the King 
of the Dark Caverns. 

' Say " no," ' said the cat, ' "not till I have the crown 
of the single diamond that is on the head of the prin- 
cess." ' 

And the dame said so. 

'That cannot be,' said the King of the Dark 
Caverns j but all the crowd were so delighted with 
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the brightness that they clamoured and howled till the 
king was frightened, and said it should be so. 

So they gave the crown made of the single diamond 
to the dame, and the princess, when she saw the crown 
taken away, wept tears of anger which fizzed like 
molten lead as they fell upon the pavement below the 
throne. But the dame placed the diamond crown 
underneath her shawl. 

' Put your hand under my right ear,' said the cat, 
* and scratch Tom.' 

The dame did so, and in one moment the great hall 
was in complete darkness. 

' Now hold on tight,' said the cat ; and into the 
darkness went the cat and his burden ; and if the wind 
followed fierce and wild, it was the cat that won the 
race and left it shrieking far behind. 

But the dame was uneasy, what with the crown of 
a single diamond, and the great key of the gate which 
she had to keep below her shawl, and in thinking 
about these she forgot to hold on to the apron-strings. 
To steady herself, she unwittingly laid hold of the cat 
by the left ear, and in doing so she gave the cat a 
scratch. It was the least little scratch in the world, 
but it was quite sufficient for harm, for in an instant 
there was again the bright light of the moon shining 
from the cat's head throughout the cavern, and, to her 
intense horror, she saw behind her the creatures of the 
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cavern, headed by their king, in hot pursuit with 
scimitars of steel and long forks shod with sharp and 
barbed fishhooks, and they yelled in triumph as they 
rushed upon the fugitives. 

* Put your left hand under my right ear,' said the 
cat, ' and scratch Tom ; and be quick about it, or we 
are lost.' 

And the dame did so. 

Instantly they were plunged into darkness, and the 
cat and his burden fled into the gloom, till the 
yells of the pursuers grew fainter and fainter in the 
distance. 

^ If you make a mistake like that again we are done 
for,' said the cat. 

* Trust me for that,' said the dame. 

And now they arrived at the door of the cavern, 
and there, at the cat's bidding, the dame dismounted. 

* Pull the body of the voice from under the door, 
said the cat. 

And the dame did so. 

' Now, push ! ' said the cat, ' and let us close the 
door.' So the cat pushed and the dame pushed, and 
the dame pushed and the cat pushed, till the iron 
knobs shook and the snake-hinges wriggled again 
and again ; but the door would not shut. And the 
yells of the pursuers grew louder and louder in the 
distance^ 
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* Take three hairs out of my tail,' said thp cat, * and 
strike the nose of the snake-hinge in the centre/ 

Now the dame was so nervous and in such a hurry, 
that instead of three hairs, she more likely pulled three 
hundred out from the cat's tail ! At any rate, it was 
quite a handful she applied to the snake's nose, and 
in consequence the snake-hinge gave such a frantic 
wriggle that the door flew to before the dame and the 
cat could get clear of the passage ; so, although they 
themselves managed to get beyond the doorway, the 
cat's tail and the dame's skirts were firmly wedged 
between the door and the gate-post. 

And the yells of the pursuers grew louder and 
louder and louder, for they were now at the inner side 
of the door. 

* There's no time to be lost,' said the cat, and he 
turned round and bit his tail oflF, and tore the dame's 
dress in two pieces. 

'Now,' said the cat to the dame, * take the key and 
get on my back, and turn the key in the lock ' ; and 
the cat arched its back till it was just so high that the 
dame, standing on tiptoe, could put the key in the 
lock, and the dame turned the key. 

* Pull the key out,' said the cat. 
' I can't,' said the dame. 

* Then leave it where it is,' said the cat ; * and 
quick ! get on my back and let us flee ! ' 
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For by this time strange things began to crawl 
underneath the gate, hairy arms with scimitars, and 
forks shod with fishhooks, that waved about blindly 
and wildly, striking at their prey. 

And the yells of the pursuers grew yet ever 
louder, and there were scratchings and bitings, and 
gnawing and kicking, till it seemed as if the gate 
itself must come down. 

But the foolish old dame thought that she would try 
just once more to get the key out of the lock, and 
that delay almost cost them their lives ; for now bolts 
began to fly out from the great gate, and the timbers 
fell cracking and splintering in all directions ; the 
savage yells grew fiercer and fiercer, and the snake- 
hinges were strained almost to bursting. 

So the dame left the key in the lock, and leaped 
down, for she was in terror at the tumult. But, alas ! 
it was not soon enough, for one of the forks with fish- 
hooks caught her dress ; and, as she turned to loosen it, 
yet another and another fixed itself in her garment, 
and it was no use for the cat to bite and tear at them, 
for as soon as he broke one or tore another, more 
came and encircled the dame in their dreadful grip. 

And it was twilight outside the gate, for the sun 
had not yet risen. 

Then with a crash the great gate fell, and the 
snakes and bolts and timbers burst into a thousand 
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fragments, and there, crowding the mouth of the 
cavern, the unnumbered hosts of the King of the 




Dark Caverns stood brandishing their cruel weapons 
and rolling their toadstool eyes, waiting but for one 
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moment to give a triumphant squall of victory before 
they rushed in their thousands upon their exhausted 
and seemingly helpless prey. 

With a superhuman effort the cat tore the dame 
out of the network of fishhooks that held her fast, 
and seizing her in his teeth, with scarcely a shred of 
clothing left upon her, he dashed with his burden 
down the precipice. 

But it was of no use. If the cat could leave the 
wind behind, he could not escape the wild whirlwind 
of pursuit that fury and vengeance now urged on. 
Soon the cat found himself hemmed in by the cavern 
monsters on every side ; so escape by flight being 
impossible, he turned at bay, and placed the dame on 
the ground and stood above her, lightning flashing 
from his eyes, and blood and foam dripping from his 
jaws. 

And it was twilight on the battlefield, for the sun 
had not yet risen. 

Like a paladin of old the cat kept up the unequal 
fight. Forks, fishhooks, scimitars, claws, arms, eyes, 
and even heads, that approached too near, were 
crushed, broken, and bitten off by the jaws and fangs 
of Scratch Tom. His head seemed to whirl round 
and be in every direction, no matter from what 
quarter the attack came ; but numbers on numbers 
pressed from behind to fill the places of those disabled 
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in front, till at last a great rampart of torn bodies and 
broken weapons made a dreadful circle round the cat 
and the now unconscious dame. 

The sky above seemed a wavy network of quiver- 
ing swords and whirling hooks. The enemy, gather- 
ing themselves for one last tremendous effort, pressed 
up the sides of the rampart in a wild, frenzied rush of 
hideous determination and fury. Woe 's me for the 
dame and her defender ! Even the magic cat is 
getting exhausted, for what magic may withstand so 
overwhelming an onslaught ? 

And the winter morning twilight still lay dim over 
the fearful strife. 

But just as the surging mass reached the top of 
the incline, it stood still, for a loud voice, that rang 
above the tumult, bid them Halt ! It was the King 
of the Dark Caverns himself who gave that order. 
' To me, and to me alone,' he cried, ' belongs the 
task of destroying these robbers ; mine is the hand 
that shall deal the merited vengeance ! ' 

And as he stalked with gigantic strides up the 
pathway of dead and dying, he waved over his head 
the tremendous falchion that hung night and day by 
the side of the black marble throne in the cavern, 
— a sword, indeed, of potent temper, forged in the 
bosom of volcanoes, whetted on the threshold of 
the nether-world. 
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The air whistled as three times he whirled it round 
his head, and prepared to strike, when ! 

The morning sun rose, and peeped over the hill as ir 
it had been disturbed by the tumult, its bright beams 
shining straight on the face of the King of the Dark 
Caverns. His crown gleamed as white flame in the 
sunshine, and the pearls on his sable robe shone like 
the seven hunters in the heavens when the night is 
clear. 

Then, with a clap as if a million snuff-boxes were 
being shut by a million thumbs, the parchment ears of 
all that vast crowd rang on each forehead to cover 
the toadstool eyes from the hated beams. Wild was 
the rush, anywhere, everywhere ; some blindly over 
the precipice, some into the loch, some into the forest, 
all attempting to regain the gate of the caverns. 
Panic-struck and without sight they fell over each 
other, each treading his fellow-fugitive down in his 
frantic endeavours. 

For one instant the king stood up as if turned to 
stone ; then, with a yell of baffled rage, he flung 
himself backward on the ground and began scooping 
out the earth like a superhuman mole, seeking an 
entrance into the bowels of the mountain, if per- 
chance he might find thus a way to his dominions, 
and the stones and divots flew up behind him as if 
discharged from a catapult. 
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'I'll have that gentleman, at any rate,' said the 
cat, and with one bound he was after the king ; but 
the king in two moments was as many yards into the 




mountain, and the sable robe of swansdown, into 
which he had imbedded his claws, was all the cat got, 
in addition to a fearsome crack on the bridge of his 
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snout from an ascending boulder of granite — the 
parting salute of the vanished potentate. 

*It's an ill wind that blows nobody some good,' 
said the cat ; * this robe will do to wrap my old dame 
up in ; she must be getting cold by this time.' 

So he spread the robe out on the hillside, and 
took the dame and her shawl and the diamond crown, 
and rolled them all together like a sausage into 
It. Then, taking the burden up in his teeth, he 
cantered leisurely homewards. 

Now whom should he see at the door of the dame's 
cottage but an old pedlar, with a bag of gold in one 
pocket and a bag of silver in the other, selling copper 
saucepans to the neighbourhood, a pile of which 
vessels he carried one on the top of the other above 
his head. 

The cat showed him the crown of a single diamond 
and the robe of sable feathers, studded with pearls, 
and the pedlar gave the cat the bag of gold for the 
diamond crown and the bag of silver for the sable 
robe 5 and so pleased was he with his bargain that he 
gave the cat his wallet full of choice provisions, and 
a couple of his best saucepans to cook them into the 
bargain. 

* Now,' said the cat, * take three hairs out of my 
tail, and tickle the nose of this dame with them, for 
we must get her out of this faint somehow*' 
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But the pedlar, after walking round the cat, said 
he was sorry, but he could not manage to do that 
anyhow. 

*If you don't,' said the cat, * I will make coUops of 
you.' 

'But I can't,' whimpered the pedlar, for he was 
frightened at the cat's fierce looks. 

' Why not ? ' said the cat. 

' Because, because, your honour has not got a tail 
to pull the hairs out of,' blubbered the pedlar. 

' Bless me ! ' said the cat, ' I had quite forgotten all 
about that. Never mind, pull three hairs out of my 
whiskers ; that may perhaps do as well.' 

The pedlar did so, and the dame, feeling her nose 
tickled, sneezed as if she had tasted mustard ; and 
getting up, she placed her hands at her side to take 
hold of her skirts to make a curtsy before asking the 
pedlar and the cat to enter her house. But finding 
no skirts to take hold of, and looking down and seeing 
how scanty was her costume, she fled into the house 
without another word, and locked herself up in the 
cupboard ; whereupon the cat told the pedlar to go 
about his business, which he did. 

The pedlar gone, the cat entered the cottage, and 
told the dame to come out of the cupboard. 

' I won't,' said the dame, ' as long as that pedlar 's 
present.' 
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' Don't be silly,' said the cat ; ' he 's gone, and 
there 's only a cat in the house.' 

So the dame came out of the cupboard. 

Then the cat poured out all the gold and the silver 
and the food on to the floor, and put the saucepan 
full of water on the hearth to boil. And the dame, 
when she saw the gold and the silver and all the 
choice provisions, was so delighted that she rocked 
backwards and forwards on her chair and smacked 
herself all over. 

As for the cat, he purred so that the embers of the 
fire were soon in a bright blaze, and before one could 
say Scissors the breakfast was bubbling and Hissing in 
the saucepans. 

Then the dame ate and drank, and the cat ate and 
drank, and everything was cheerful — the sun looked 
into the window, the robins tapped at the sill, singing 
a song of welcome home, and the hoodie, looking 
down the chimney, sniffed the rich food and said, 
* My certes, how our old dame is' enjoying her- 
self!' 

' Now,' said the dame to the cat, ' what am I to 
do to you in return for all your kindness ? ' 

' Scratch Tom,' said the cat. 

' That I will do with pleasure,' said the dame, and 
she scratched the cat's back with the toasting-fork 
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till he purred again and again, and the sparks flew up 
the chimney. 

And I'm sure it was not much to do for ali his 
trouble, was it? 





THE THREE GREEN MEN OF 
GLEN NEVIS 

PART I 

' Well, it is not the least use talking about it ; there 
is not more than one ioaf of bread in the house or one 
bawbee in the stocking,' said the widow of Rannoch 
to her three sons, Donald, Dougald, and Duncan. 
' So go, each of you, and seek a fortune ; and if a 
fortune you get, don't forget your old mother, for 
she 's tried to do her nest by you for many a long day.' 

And Donald, Dougald, and Duncan all agreed that 
she spoke the truth, and that the best thing they 
could do for her now was to go at once, returning as 
soon as good-fortune would let them. 

So the widow of Rannoch divided the loaf into 
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four portions and gave a bit to each, putting it in 
their wallets, and keeping one bit for herself. Then 
she gave them her blessing, and off they started. 

Now, they set their faces towards the west, where 
lay the great ocean. Perchance they would get a 
passage there in a ship to the south, where the bright 
gold lay for the gathering, and that would be much 
better than making for the east, where every one was 
as poor as themselves, they knew already, only too 
well. 

Over the moor they trudged, and Donald sang a 
song to cheer Dougald and Duncan ; and, when 
he was tired, Dougald told a story to while away 
the time for Donald and Duncan. When his story 
came to an end, Duncan was just going to show them 
some other kind of diversion, when he stopped) seized 
both of his brothers by the arms, and, pushing them 
before him into a peat-hole^ bade them for their life's 
sake hide among the high hags at its side, and not 
utter a syllable, or make the slightest sound. ' For,' 
said he, ' I see the witch of Ben e Bhreac coming in 
the distance towards us.' 

And, sure enough, there she was, coursing over the 
moor in a direct line with them, waving her magic 
staff. As she strode over the pools, the water splashed 
upwards in brown foam before her ; as she clambered 
over the peat-hags, the divots and turves flew away on 
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every side ; as she swept along the dry path, the dust 
in clouds whirled behind her like an attendant spirit. 

So she passed by them, without a thought of human 
creatures being so near to her ; for, you may be sure, 
they lay very close and still, and did not move till 
the last trace of her vanished behind the slopes of 
the Black Mountains. 

* Now is our chance,' said Duncan, the youngest, 
to his two brothers. ' The old bird has gone on a 
journey j let us harry her nest.* 

' Oh ! but that would be stealing I ' said Donald. 

' Stealing f ' said Duncan ; * stealing the stolen. 
How do you know we won't find some of our own goods 
there ? At any rate^ if they are not ours, they are 
not hers, whoever it is they belong to.' So, as Dun- 
Can was the clever one of the family, and never was 
contradicted, although the youngest, there was no 
more to be said about the matter, and off they started 
for Ben e Bhreac. 

It did not take them long to arrive at the summit 
where the witch's home was, and where her well can be 
seen to this day, for they were anxious to get through 
the business as soon as possible before the good lady 
should return, and they were brave lads and had stout 
hearts for a stiff brae, and fear gave them an extra toe 
to each foot, as the saying is. 

Up at the bothie they found all quiet, and they 
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judged the witch had gone for a long journey, for the 
door was fast locked, and no smoke was to be seen 
coming out of the chimney. 

Yet, in a very short time they made an entrance, by 
taking off the divots from the roof, and getting in 
that way ; but they were disappointed at seeing very 
little of value inside. Certainly the witch, if she had 
any valuables, did not keep them in that house. 

' Now, we must have a good look round outside,' 
said Duncan ; ' but before we do so, just let me pre- 
pare for the accident of her sudden return. I know 
a trick that will checkmate the hag even if she does. 
Only you do as I say, and all will be well.' 

As usual the other two agreed, for they never ven- 
tured to contradict Duncan, as I told you before, 
but believed in his genius implicitly. 

' Donald, you go up and keep a good lookout, up 
the stack to the north-east, and give an alarm if you 
see anybody coming. Dougald, you turn your face 
towards the south-west and do the same.' So they 
went out, and did as they were told. 

Now, the hag's bothie was built over a well, and 
the way to it was through the floor of the bothie by 
means of a trap-door set on iron hinges ; seeing which, 
Duncan loosened the hinges with his dirk, till he felt 
sure a little added weight would send trap and all into 
the water below. Then he put the hag's chair on the 
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top of the trap, tying a stout cord to the leg of it, and 
one end of this he flung over the iron girdle standing 
in the corner. Next, pulling the table up towards the 
chair, he furnished the board with a large aschet and 
a couple of knives, just as if a feast had been laid by 
her imps against the return of their mistress. Then 
he collected a dozen large stones, and set them up by 
the wall, to be handy if occasion required. 

Well, scarcely had he finished all these arrangements, 
when a cry from Dougald gave the alarm that the 
hag was returning full speed from the direction of the 
Black Mountains ; and, looking in that direction, the 
three brothers saw her, sure enough, coursing over the 
waste in a direct line with her home, waving her 
magic staff. As she strode past the pools^ the water 
splashed upwards in brown foam before her ; as she 
clambered over the peat-hags, the divots and turves 
flew away on every side ; as she swept along the dry 
paths, the dust in clouds whirled behind her like an 
attendant spirit. 

* Quick ! ' said Duncan. ' Get in through the hole 
in the roof; sit down both of you on the big aschet 
on the board ; garnish your heads with kale, shut your 
eyes, and don't move or say a word, and all will be 
well' 

So Donald and Dougald did as he told them. They 
crept in through the hole in the roof, and got up on 
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the table, and, sitting down on the big aschet, they 
decorated their heads with kale and shut their eyes. 
And Duncan hid behind the large girdle in the corner, 
holding the cord light in his hand. 

Thus they waited in silence for what was going to 
happen. 

They had not to wait long, for the witch was soon 
at the door, which sprang open at the touch of her staff, 
and disclosed the horrid hag entering with upturned 
and snorting nose, for she had smelt food a long way 
off, and could not make out whence came the scent. 

' Ha, ha ! ' she muttered in delight. * By my troth, 
my imps have provided a fair feast for me in my 
absence. 'Tis capital ! * and she flung her magic 
crutch into the corner, took up the knife and fork) 
and sat down on the chair at the end of the table 
ready to enjoy her gruesome supper. 

But the supper was not for her this time. Just as 
she was in the act of sitting down, Duncan pulled the 
cord with-a mighty tug, and the chair flew away from 
under the witch, so that she came down with a mighty 
crash on the trap-door, which, giving way^ suddenly 
precipitated hei* backwards into the bubbling water 
below ! 

* Now for it !' said Duncan ; and the brothers, leap- 
ing down from the table, seized the large stones that 
Duncan had placed in readiness along the wall, and 
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flung them down with all their force on to the top of 
the old hag below. When these were all done, they 




turned the table over the hole, and heaped on it every- 
thing they could lay their hands on. Nothing that 
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they could lift and move came amiss. Then they sat 
themselves exhausted on the top of the pile to rest and 
wipe their faces, for it had been a desperate hard job. 

' No, you don't,' said Duncan, leaping down as he 
saw the magic staff creeping and crawling like a snake 
towards the door. But the crutch was too sharp for 
him, and wriggled under the door, and, gliding off, 
was soon lost among the heather and fern that sur- 
rounded the summit of Ben e Bhreac. 

Now, there had been no sound or disturbance from 
the well for some time, so they concluded that the old 
hag was safely settled once and for all this time, and 
Duncan gave it as his opinion that they might now 
go and have a leisurely look round about the place to 
see if there was anythiijg worth carrying off. 

So Donald searched about the summit to the 
north, Dougald to the south, and Duncan to the 
east. There was no use at all in going towards the 
west, for a precipice went straight down on that 
side, and it would have been waste of time to have 
done so. 

To the north, where Donald went, was what one 
might call the garden, if such a collection of weeds 
might be given that name. There Donald went up 
and down, up and down, yet nothing of the slightest 
value to himself or any one else did he see, and he felt 
disgusted at taking all this trouble for nothing. 
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Well, he was just going to give up the search in 
despair, when he espied a very handsome flower grow- 
ing beside a rock at the further end, and thought he 
would go and have a look at it before telling his 
brothers of his unprofitable search. And the plant 
was a really pretty one. It had a splendid yellow 
flower like a great gowan growing on the top of a stout 
ptalk which sprang from a bunch of large green leaves 
below. He certainly never had seen the like before, 
^nd he stood there admiring it very much. 

^ I wonder what sort of plant this can be ? ' said 
Donald. 

* Oh ! I 'm a Thunder-plant,' said the flower. 

* A what ? ' said Donald. 

^ A Thunder-plant,' said the flower again. 

' Indeed ; and what sort of kind can that be ? ' 
said Donald. 

'Just smell me, and you will soon see,' said the 
flower. 

Well, Donald was curious to know what sort of 
plant a Thunder-flower could be, so he leaned down 
and gave a truly good sniff in the very centre of the 
petals. 

Bang ! There was a startling report, and the 
echoes of it rolled and rolled round the mountains, 
and Donald fell flat on his back with »3tonishment 
^nd alarm,. 
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' Well, we live and learn something new every day, 
certainly,' said Donald as he got up rubbing his legs 
and elbows. ' I 'm not sure but that you would be a 




good companion in a pinch, if you could always do 
that when you were asked.' 

* I don't object to going with you as a companion, 
said the flower. 'Dig me up carefully, and put me 
in your wallet. I may be of some use to you on the 
way.' 
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So Donald dug the Thunder-plant up carefully with 
his knife and put it in his wallet. ' At any rate I shall 
not go home empty. A plant is better than nothing,' 
quoth he ; ' though of what use a Thunder-plant may 
be to me I assuredly do not know at present.' 

* Time will show that,' said the Thunder-plant. 
' Ay will it,' said Donald. 

In the meantime Dougald, the second brother, had 
gone to seek for treasure on the south side of the 
bothy. Here at first he sought most . carefully, but 
could discover nothing of even the smallest value, and, 
like Donald, getting tired of seeking, he was almost 
giving up the hunt in despair, when he heard, or 
thought he heard, a strange, weird chuckle, like 
laughter, proceed from behind a heap of rank grass in 
the shade of the wall. Examining more closely, he 
discovered the cause of the noise in a queer-looking 
grey hen, seated amongst the rubbish. She had a 
bright red comb and a yellow beak, and from her eyes 
came such a strange look, unusual in an ordinary 
fowl, as she fixed them upon the stranger, that 
Dougald at once understood the bird was something 
decidedly out of the common. 

* Dear me,' said Dougald, ' what sort of fowl are 
you ? ' 

* A Thunder-fowl,' said the bird. 
' What f ' said Dougald. 

Q 
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' I believe I answered loud enough/ remarked the 
bird 'y ^ A Thunder-fowl.'^ 

' Oh, I beg your pardon ! ' said Dougald ; ' you did 
so, but my good mother has kept poultry for many a 
long year at home, and I have never seen the sort 
before, and that astonished me.' 

* Put the coop over my head, and leave me in the 
dark for a short space. Then take it ofF suddenly, 
and you W\\\ soon find out. all about it,' said 
she. 

Well, Dougald did not like to refuse so civil-spoken 
a request, especially as it v^as owing to his curiosity the 
bird suggested the proceeding. 

So he put the coop over her head, and counted 
maybe twenty, and then lifted the coop off again. 

To say that he was astonished at the terrific crow 
the fowl emitted is not an adequate expression : he 
was startled out of his wits. No thunder could pro- 
duce so mighty a report, or echoes more loud among 
the mountains, than the sound which came up under 
his nose when once more the light shone upon the 
red hackles of the Thunder-fowl, and Dougald fell 
flat on his back with astonishment and alarm. 

* What do you think of that f ' said the fowL 

* You don't belie your name,' said Dougald, getting 
up and rubbing his legs and elbows. ' Don't do that 
again without giving me warning* Still, you would 
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not be a bad companion at a pinch, if you could trum- 
pet like that whenever you were asked.' 

'Well, take me with you as a comrade,' said the 
fowl. ' It's cold enough and lonely enough living up 
here, anyvray.' 

' I can carry you in my wallet, if you don't mind,' 



said Dougald. 




'Capital,' said the fowl; 'only, don't cover my 
head, or you may be startled when you least expect 

So Dougald put the Thunder-fowl in his wallet, 
and her head looked out through a hole in the top, 
and, quite pleased with his discovery, he went to seek 
his brothers. 

Now, as for Duncan, the youngest brother, he went 
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as was arranged to the east side of the mountain, to 
see what he could find in the way of a treasure, and, 
like the others, it was not long before he got dead 
tired of searching. There was nothing to be seen 
but an enclosure of stones in which were a few 
unpleasant nettles growing, and a pile of sticks set up 
on end in the corner for fuel. He kicked up some of 
the nettles, to see if anything was hidden among them, 
and stamped on the ground in all directions, to hear 
if it sounded hollow underneath, but nothing did he 
gain by either performance, and, getting cross, for he 
did not care to be defeated in anything he undertook, 
as a last resource before giving it up as a bad job, he 
poked a long stake into the heap of sticks and rattled 
it up and down in a very vicious manner. 

Certes, but he was astonished, when from under the 
fagots arose a pink, fresh-coloured pig, with beady 
eyes and a snout as black as ebony. 

* You must find it a bit cold living upon this hill- 
top with so miserable a shelter as these sticks,' said 
Duncan. 

' I 'm not a common-bred pig,' said the brute. 
' Would it be rude to ask what breed you are ? ' 
said Duncan. 

* Not at all,' replied the pig. * I 'm a Thunder- 
pig, at your service.' 

' What sort of breed is that ? ' said Duncan. 
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'If you want to know, just kiss me once between 
the eyes j it will save a lot of explanation.' 

Now, Duncan was not accustomed to kiss swine 
between the eyes, or anywhere else, for the matter of. 
that, but he thought he had better not decline, as it- 




was his fault that the pig had been disturbed, and one 
never knows what may be got by being civil to any- 
thing, man or beast, and the pig looked clean as pigs go. 

So he kissed the pig between the eyes. 

The next moment Duncan felt himself flat on the 
ground, for such a grunt came from the porker that 
he fell over backwards from alarm and astonishment 
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at the terrific explosion. And the mountain-tops so 
long resounded with the report, that you would think 
the echoes were never going to ceas^ talking about it 
to one another. 

' It 's lucky you don't produce lightning as well,' 
said Duncan, getting up with a wry face and bruised 
elbows. ' I would rather have you for a friend than 
a foe any day.' 

' I am quite willing to be the first,' said the pig. 
' For myself, I don't mind if I go with you as a com- 
panion ; I am rather sick of the life up here,' 

* I, too, shall be glad of your company, and that 's a 
bargain, ' said Duncan ; ' and now, let me introduce 
you to my brothers whom I see coming towards us.' 

So the three brothers met and told their discoveries, 
and introduced each to the other his new companion ; 
then, having nothing more to do at the summit, they 
descended to the glen below. 

Even to this day there is more thunder round Ben 
e Bhreac than any of the mountains in the neighbour- 
hood, and when storms are at their loudest round its 
crags, ' Hark,' say the good wives of Rannoch ; ''tis 
the witch of Ben e Bhreac working with her thunder 
servants.' And the mountain is avoided to this day. 

So, towards the west these three brothers, with their 
new friends, travelled all that afternoon ; and just as 
they arrived at the head of Glen Nevis, the sun set. 
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So they rested for the night under the shadow of 
Bennein Beg, since not for all the world would they 
have ventured to pass through that glen after nightfall 
for fear of the three green men who inhabited it, and 
who were reported savage and fierce to all travellers, 
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It was very early the next morning that the three 
brothers arose, for Dougald had put the Thunder-fowl 
under his plaid when they went to sleep, quite for- 
getting what would happen if he took it ofF suddenly in 
the morning sunshine. This very thing really occurred 
quite unexpectedly at sunrise, for the wind blowing 
up the valley flung a corner of the plaid aside, and 
a beam of light glancing on the red comb of the 
bird made that creature crow as only it of feathered 
creatures could crow. 

The mountains rattled with the report, and the 
three brothers awoke with a jump. The folk dwelling 
in the neighbourhood put their heads out of their 
bothy windows, and said to one another, ' Ha, thunder 
in a clear sky ; strange ! ' and a good many things, 
both man and beast, awoke that morning earlier than 
their usual. 

But our heroes knew better by this time what it 
was ; and so they arose, and slung their wallets over 
their backs, and, with the Thunder-pig trotting besitle 
Duncan, they proceeded on their way. 

248 
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But not fiir had they travelled before the bothy of 
the first green man met their view rising beside the 
pathway. A queer building it looked — circular, flat- 
topped, and without windows ; for Trolls and such 
like can bear but little light. Nothing, in ^t, broke 
the plain appearance of the building but a small, low 




door, formed of three slabs of stone, one at each side 
and one for the lintel, and that not even high enough 
for the evil creature to creep through without stoop- 
ing. 

* Now,' said Duncan to Donald, 'you go and try 
your luck with the first green man, while Dougald 
and I wait here. When you give us a call, or require 
assistance, we shall be at hand.' 
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Donald did not dispute the matter with Duncan, 
for, though the youngest, he was the cleverest. But 
I told you that before. 

So, taking up his wallet, which contained the 
Thunder-plant, he went to the bothy of the green 
man and gave a good rap at the door. 

* There is nobody at home,' said the Troll within j 
' go away.' 

'But it is just that nobody I want to see,' said 
Donald, and he gave the door a kick and crept 
in. 

There he saw an ugly Troll, squatting by a turf 
fire, and that Troll had green eyes and a green plaid 
mantle cast over his shoulders, and green hair twisted 
in plaits hung down behind. 

'That's a very vulgar trick to play in another 
man's house,' said the Troll ; ' what is your business ? ' 

' Oh ! I am come about a situation : perhaps you 
may want a servant,' said Donald. 

* No, no, go away,' said the Troll ; ' I have enough 
to do to find room for myself.' 

' But just listen,' said Donald ; ' I am a first-rate 
gardener, and could put your kale-patch in order in a 
jifFy, It is desperate untidy, and I am sure it wants 
tidying badly.' 

' Oh ! very well, then, go and dig your fill in the gar- 
den,' said the Troll, with more urbanity than Donald 
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expected ; * go along and dig, go along and delve.' 
The fact was, the Troll was much upset in his mind 
that morning, and he felt too sick to go on arguing, 
having heard thunder (which, you know, is fatal to 
Trolls), and he wanted to get rid of the intruder at any 
price. . He also considered that, as soon as Donald was 
the other side of the door, he would be able to bolt it 
within, and if Donald got in again after that, well 
then, theTroll would be much surprised indeed. 

As soon as Donald got outside the door, he looked 
round carefully and quickly, and, when he was sure 
the Troll was not looking, he swiftly planted the 
Thunder-plant in the centre of the kale-patch 
between the bothy and the road. 

In an instant the Thunder-plant raised its stalk and 
spread its leaves around, while the blossom at the top 
unfurled itself like a gigantic gowan. 

' Oh ! do come out, do come out, dear master, and 
see the lovely flower that has grown in your kale- 
patch ! ' said Donald. 

* Not if I know it,' thought the Troll, and he sat 
silent. But Donald continuing to call out the same 
thing, the Troll thought he might just as well have 
a look and see what really was going on. So he 
peeped through a crack in the side of the door. 

And astonished he was at the size and beauty of the 
plant. He could not make out for the life of him 
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how the plant got there j he had not seen it before. 
Then > he thought this must be inquired into, for 
Trolls, of all creatures, are the most curious, and, 
knowing nothing, want to understand everything. 

So the Troll forgot all about the thunderstorm, 
and opened the door, putting his ugly head through 
the aperture. 

' What 's the use of that plant ? ' said the Troll. 

* Oh ! it has the most lovely smell you ever smelt in 
the world, for one thing,' said Donald. ' Come out 
and smell it.' 

'Smell it yourself,' said the Troll. 

' I have already done so,' said Donald, ' and was — 
oh, so astonished ! ' Which was anything but a story 
on his part, you will readily admit. 

' Bring the plant here,' said the Troll ; ' for I won't 
come out for you or any plant.' 

' Oh ! then,' said Donald, ' I shall carry it down the 
glen somewhere else, if you don't think it worth 
coming out even to smell it.' 

Now to think anything of his was being carried off 
made the Troll very angry ; also he was seized 
with a desire to smell the plant, so he persuaded him- 
self there was no danger in going out just this little 
way. Throwing open the door, he crawled out, 
waddled up to the Thunder-plant, and took a good 
long snifF with his ugly snout* 
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Bang ! and you know what happened then. 

But the Troll, thinking that the thunder was 
bursting under his very nose, as in truth it was, fled 
helter-skelter back to his bothy so swiftly, that, for- 
getting to bob his head on entering the low doorway, 
he dashed his brains out on the lintel and fell dead on 
the threshold, and that was the end of him. 

Then Donald cried out to his brothers, and they 
came running up, and these three together ransacked 
the bothy, finding, as they expected, gems and jewels, 
silver and gold, hidden in the four corners, besides a 
lump of fiery-coloured crystal above price, stowed 
away below the hearthstone. 

*Now, Donald, do you stay here,' said Duncan. 
^Keep what you have fairly earned, while I and 
Dougald go a bit further on and try our luck with 
the other two green men of the glen.' 

So Donald stopped behind and waved a farewell 
to his two brothers as they went down the valley 
under the shade of Ben Nevis. 

And it was not long before they saw a round tower 
like the first, built in the middle of the glen close to 
the roadside. 

* That 's the bothy of the second green man,' said 
Duncan. ' Go you, Dougald, and try your luck. I 
will wait for you here with the Thunder-pig till I 
hear you call out.' 
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So off Dougald went with the Thunder-fowl look- 
ing out of his wallet. 

* Is any one within ? ' said Dougald, rapping with 
his stick at the little, low door. 

* No,' said a harsh voice, which he knew was the 
Troll's ; ' go about your business.' 

' A word with you first,' said Dougald. 

' That word will be your last, then,' said the Troll, 
* if you don't move on.' 

' Flatly, I won't move on,' said Dougald ; * I must 
and will speak to you ! ' 

' In the name of all that 's ugly, tell your business, 
then ! ' said the Troll, opening the door and showing 
his hideous green face to Dougald. 

* Well,' said Dougald, * I am a master cook, and 
cook broth out of nothing ; and I am on the look- 
out for a situation.' 

Now the Troll considered for a moment. He had 
not had a good meal for a day or two, owing to the 
thundery weather, especially to the violent reports 
heard both yesterday and that very morning, and 
being unable to go out and procure food, and feeling 
really very hungry, the thought of broth made his 
chops water. ' Besides,' said he, ' what need have I 
to be afraid of this intruder ? If he fails in his cook- 
ing me the broth, it won't take long to destroy him 
and stew him into broth instead.' 
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So he said aloud, ' Broth, indeed ! Well, coolc it and 
serve it ; but if you fail, and it proves not savoury to 
my taste, cook or no cook, off goes your head in 
a trice,' and he scraped and scrubbed a long dirk on 




the threshold to sharpen it and to give point to his 
words. 

'Oh ! you'll find it savoury enough to last for a 
long time,' said Dougald. ' Give me that kale-pot 
with the cover on it that I see lying behind the door.' 
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So the Troll gave him the kale-pot with the cover 
on, and Dougald carried it outside, as if to fill it vvrith 
water at the burn. But when he was below the 
bank, out of sight of the Troll, he deftly put the 
Thunder-fowl into it instead, and shut down the lid. 

Then he brought the pot back again to the bothy, 
and placed it on the ground before the Troll. 

*Now take yon spoon up,' said Dougald ; 'wait till 
I count twenty, then lift up the lid and see what sort 
of broth I can cook. Take my word for it, my friend, 
you will never want to taste any other after that.' 

' Oon, da, tre, cahir,' counted Dougald, and scarcely 
had he got to the word ^ fichead ' when the impatient 
Troll flung aside the lid, and, plunging the iron 
spoon into the pot, stirred up the Thunder-fowl that 
was sitting quietly at the bottom. 

And the light from the chimney above smote 
suddenly on the red comb of the Thunder- fowl, and 
she gave such a crow that the walls of the bothy 
shook as if it were stricken with a thunderbolt. 

Then up leaped the Troll, and fled shrieking with 
dismay towards the door, for he thought the fire had 
come through the roof; but so full of terror was he, 
that he quite forgot to bob his head, and so, dashing 
out his brains on the lintel, he lay dead and still on 
the threshold, and that was the end of him. 

Then Dougald called out to his brother Duncan, 
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who was keeping watch as he had promised, a short 
way up the road, and Duncan and the Thunder-pig 
came up to his call as quick as they could. 




Indeed, it was not long before they had unearthed 
the Troll's treasure — gems and jewels, silver and gold. 
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hidden in the four corners of the bothy, and a large 
slab of golden topaz, worth a king's ransom, stowed 
away under the hearthstone. 

* Now,' said Duncan, ' you stop here and look after 
your possessions, while I go to the end of the glen with 
the Thunder-pig. Wait for me here till I return — I 
hope with treasure, — then we will pick up Donald and 
go home together.' 

So Dougald remained in possession of the second 
green man's bothy, and Duncan and the Thunder- 
pig went on alone down the glen towards the sea. 

Just as he had expected, on emerging from the 
glen, he saw, on the right-hand side of the road, 
a bothy exactly like the last, enclosed within a dyke 
of loose stones. There was no sign of life about it, 
and it looked so particularly forbidding, that Duncan 
determined to have a good look round, and inspect the 
place from every side, before he knocked at the door. 

Getting over the dyke he crept quietly round the 
back of the bothy, and there, on a level with his head, 
he saw a window, just big enough to crawl in or out 
of, filled with wattles twisted up and across like bars. 

* This will be of some use, I feel sure,' said Duncan ; 
and he then asked the Thunder-pig to be so good as 
to lie down under the window and to wait till he 
called. 

Oh ! the Thunder-pig was quite agreeable to do so. 
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Having settled that, Duncan went to the little door 
in front, and knocked and knocked, but no sign or 
answer came from within. But he felt sure the 
green man must be at home, for Trolls never steal 
abroad in the daytime, but love the dark gloaming 
and night alone. 

' This Troll must be either deaf or very uncivil,' 
said Duncan ; and so saying, he took a short run and 
gave the door such a fierce kick that he sent it 
crashing inwards, bolts and fastenings flying into the 
middle of the chamber. 

' How dare you intrude in my bothy, you good-for- 
nothing scamp, you ? ' said the Troll ; for, of course, 
as soon as he saw there was no further use of conceal- 
ment, the ill-omened creature emerged from behind 
a heap of turf in the corner. 

' How dare you kick my furniture about in that 
way ? Where are your manners ? I tell you, if your 
parents ever taught you any, they taught you them 
upside down.' 

* Oh ! ' said Duncan, putting on an air of complete 
composure, ' I heard you were a bit lonely, and so I 
came in to call on you in a friendly sort of way in 
passing.' 

* Who told you I was lonely ? I 'm not lonely, 
d 'ye hear ? ' screamed the Troll j ' I 'm not lonely ! 
and I don't care if she never comes back again ? ' 
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' Oho ! ' thought Duncan. ' She never comes 
back again ? There 's a she in it. I 'm on the 
scent of something.' So he said as a shot : ' Oh ! 
then she has not come back yet. That's very 
curious ? ' 

' Hush ! hush ! ' said the Troll, putting out both 
his hands as if to hide some horrible vision. ' I see 
you know all about it. No, she has not come back ; 
but I am desperately afraid she vvrill. Look vvrhat she 
did this morning,' said he, pointing to the broken 
furniture and crockery that strewed the floor. 

For you must know the Troll had that day 
had a fierce and fearful quarrel with his spouse, 
which ended in his turning her out into the road, and 
she had marched off fuming, and threatening to return 
in a very short time with her brother, a more power- 
ful Troll, and so be avenged. 

'That accounts for the hubbub I heard a short 
while ago up the glen,' said Duncan. 'I have no 
doubt at all she is coming back very shortly.' 

' Oh ! now, don't you say that 3 it is too horrible ! 
What shall I do ? what do you advise me to do ? ' 
said the Troll j for by this time he was thoroughly 
frightened. ' You don't know what a nasty, spiteful, 
revengeful thing my wife is.' 

' Well,' said Duncan, laughing to himself at how 
the simple Troll let out his secret. 'I'll tell you 
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what to do in the first place. I would put the house 
a bit in order and remove all signs of the quarrel. 
You do this room up, and I will make that little 
chamber yonder tidy, for I am a good hand as a house 
servant, and then, don't you see, when your wife 
comes back to pay you out for this morning's work, 
you can easily say she must have dreamt it all.' 

' Capital ! ' said the Troll, much relieved ; ' you 
shall have a nice reward if I succeed in this.' But 
the evil thing only wanted an opportunity to give 
him a smack on the head as soon as he had the 
chance, you may rely on it. 

So Duncan went to the recess in the wall where 
the little window was, and where he saw the Troll- 
wife's bed lying in an untidy heap on the ground, 
and while the old Troll was busily engaged in redding 
up the large chamber, he whistled softly to the 
Thunder-pig outside. It came to the window, and 
lifting it in through the wattles, he made it lie down 
in the bedclothes. 

Then he fixed the Troll's nightcap on the 
Thunder-pig's head, tying it under the chin, and 
having pulled a plaid up as far as its neck, he tucked 
it in all round, so that nothing was seen but a pink 
face under a nightcap. He then bade the Thunder- 
pig lie still, and not move till he got the word. 

* Oh my ! ' cried Duncan, coming into the middle 
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chamber ; ' here 's a fine thing happened ! There 's 
soniething strange asleep in the bed ; it must surely 
be your wife come back unknown to you.' 

' Good life ! ' said the Troll, sitting down with a 
plump on the hard floor ; ' you don't say so ? ' 

' But I do say so,' said Duncan. 



■mm 




'Whatever am 1 to, do? 'said the Troll. 'Come, 
you won't mind putting on my clothes and pretending 
to be me for a bit while I hide. Yes, do ; I Ml make 
it worth your while, and she will be that terrible when 
she wakes ; oh, I think I shall have a fit ! ' 

' Nonsense ! ' said Duncan. ' I '11 tell you a much 
better plan ; it 's the very chance for you. Just you 
creep in quietly and wake her with a good sound kiss 
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between her eyes. Take my word for it, you won't 
hear any more on the subject.' 

' Think so ? ' said the Troll. ' I 'm not so sure ; 
she 's so revengeful.' 

' Think so ? ' said Duncan. ' I say so ; I '11 stake my 
life on it if it don't succeed, or if you have another 
row with your wife after you have done so. I '11 tell 
you what, I promise to marry her myself.' And 
Duncan laughed to himself to think what a real, 
honest truth he was speaking. 

* Done with you ! ' said the Troll, as he crept care- 
fully on tiptoe to the recess over there. Sure 
enough, he saw something pink, with closed eyes, 
snoring in his wife's bed. So without more ado or 
further investigation, for now he was alarmed to 
think his wife might wake up before he gave her the 
peace-making caress, he bent over the sleeping figure 
and gave it a good sound kiss between the eyes. 

' Wake up, my lass, wake up ! ' said the Troll in a 
cheery voice. 

Wake up ? indeed, it was wake up ! Had the 
thunder got into his wife's inside ? Bang, bang, 
bang ! It took but two steps for the Troll to cross 
the floor of his bothy in his rush for the door, where, 
forgetting just like the other two to bob his head, so 
great was his anxiety to leave the place, he dashed 
his brains out against the lintel and fell dead, crumpled 
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up in an ugly mass on the threshold, and that was 
the end of him. 

Well, it did not take Duncan long to find out 
where the treasure lay, for he knew well enough now 
where to look for it. In the four corners of the 
bothy were hidden gems and jewels, silver and gold, 
while, stowed away under the hearthstone, he found 
three bags of pearls, shining so clear and clean, they 
must have come from the mussel-beds of Leven, so 
pure were they. 

So he filled his wallet and his pockets with the 
treasure, and, whistling to the Thunder-pig, he 
marched up the glen to where his brother Dougald 
was waiting for him at the bothy of the second 
green man, and finding him, they passed on together 
to the bothy of the first green man, where the 
eldest, Donald, expected them. 

Then with mutual congratulations, and in cheerful 
companionship, they all went up the glen homewards 
to Rannoch, and on the way Duncan could not help 
boasting of how cleverly he had managed the whole 
proceedings in this way and that way. And the 
two elder brothers did not contradict him, because, 
though Duncan was the youngest, he was so much 
the cleverest, and so — oh, but I beg your pardon ! I 
have told you all that before. 

Oh but they were glad when they saw once more 
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the fair loch of Rannoch shining in the evening sun, 
and looked again upon the clachan, and the bothies 
of their old friends at home, and heard the robins 
singing in the fir-trees. There, too, they saw their 
old mother bringing in the washing she had hung out 
to dry on the rowan-bushes, for it had been 51 fine 
summer day aft^r the thunderstorm, and the west 
wind blew softly. 

She was surprised, you may be sure, to see them so 
soon returning with such queer companions and such 
full pouches. And they all three kissed her, and she 
kissed them, bidding them each a hearty welcome 
home. 

So they told their tale, and showed her all their 
treasures, and they blessed themselves that they never 
need leave dear Rannoch and home again. 

Well, what ? you won't be satisfied till you hear 
what happened to the Thunder-creatures ? Oh, ah ! 
yes, I forgot to tell you that. 

The very next morning, when Duncan and his 
brothers went to the byre behind the bothy where 
they had lodged their companions for the night, what 
was their surprise to see a handsome young man, clad 
in tartan, standing by the door, and two fair maidens 
seated by him on the cheese-press. 

' Your servant, sir,' said the young man. ' May I 
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introduce myself as MacSwiney of Glen Muiclc, and 
these are my two sisters, Flora and Foula, both of 
whom you remember, I am sure, as the Thunder-plant 
and Thunder-fowl. I, I need hardly add, am the 
Thunder-pig, at your service. We were enchanted 
by the witch of Ben e Bhreac, from which thraldom 
you have released us, for which receive our thanks.' 

Having said this, the young man bowed again, and 
his sisters, got up and curtsied their acknowledg- 
ments. 

And Donald went up to Flora, and Dougald went 
up to Foula, and begged them to remain and be their 
wives, and both Flora and Foula said, ' Thank you 
kindly ; we will.' 

But Duncan, hearing all this, turned round on his 
heel and went back into the bothy, and sitting down 
by his mother, hid his fece in her apron, and refused 
to say a word to anybody. 

Then both Donald and Dougald laughed to them- 
selves, because for the first time Duncan had made a 
mistake, and they had got sweet wives, and Duncan 
had got none, for all his cleverness. But he looked 
so very unhappy about it, that MacSwiney came up 
to him and said, ' Cheer up ! I have a sister at home 
as beautiful as Flora or Foula. I will send for her, 
and she will make you a good wife, and you will be 
as happy as the others.' 
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So it came to pass ; and they were all married on 
the same day, MacSwiney giving his sisters away; and 




the wedding (east was a splendid one, for had not they 
the TroJis' treasure to buy provisions with ? 

One thing I do hope, — that the brides and their 
brother forgot their old tricks of thunder-making, nor 
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played any such gained on the wedding guests. I am 
certain it would have disturbed much the whole 
proceedings. I know for one, I should have felt like 
the Trolls, most uncomfortable. 





ALEXANDER JONES 

'JeaNj sit a wee bit east,' requested the town-clerk, 
between the puffs of his pipe, as he sat on the 
corner of the bench before his fire one chilly evening. 
'You're taking ower muckle room, and mair than 
your share o' the settle,' 

But Jean, his wife, had just got her knitting into a 
nasty tangle, and was not in the best of humours, so 
declined to move one inch, or to attend to what her 
husband was saying. 

'Jean,' said her husband again, 'sit a wee bit east ; 
it's no decent to sit sae selfish. Sit a bit east, d'ye 
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hear ? ' and the town-clerk gave his wife a rude shove 
to her end of the bench. 

' Wha' d'ye mean by that ? and wha' d'ye mean by 
east ? ' cried his wife. ' There 's nae sic thing as east 
to begin with, and ' 

' Nae sic thing as east ? ' shouted the town-clerk. 
^ Will ye no' believe the sun himsel' ? ' and then in a 
loud voice he declaimed that, as the sun went round 
the earth every day, and was always rising every 
moment somewhere in the east, which thing he hoped 
no one was fool enough to deny, everywhere was the 
east, all over the place ; and if there was anything 
ridiculous, it was to talk about west. If everywhere 
wjsis east, there was nowhere where west could be. So 
he hoped his wife would not make a goose of herself, 
and talk nonsense. 

But then his wife got up and said he did not look 
at it in the right way at all. On the contrary, the sun 
was all the day setting somewhere in the west, which 
thing she hoped no one was fool enough to contradict ; 
and as he was always setting somewhere, and doing it 
every moment, everywhere was west, and if every- 
where was west, there was no room for east to be any- 
where. So she trusted her husband would not make 
an ass of himself, and mention east again. 

But he shook his head, just like a dog that has been 
bitten behind the ear, and was going to reply, when 
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she kilted her petticoats, and ran round the room in 
one direction to show how it was done, crying, ' West, 




This made the town-clerk very angry, and he got 
up also, and hitched his trousers, and ran round 
the table in the opposite direction, yelling out, *East, 
eastj'^east ! ' to show how he thought it was done. 
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Yet it only ended by their getting very giddy, 
and banging their heads together, a thing which 
hurt very much, and did not conduce to good- 
temper or the solving of the difficulty, you may 
be sure. 

But Alexander Jones sat quiet in the corner, and 
said nothing. 

Still, they agreed in one thing, namely, that the 
question was of too deep importance to rest there. 
So they went to the grocer, who had a good-sized 
house up the street, and told him all about the thing, 
with the ins and outs of the question ; and the grocer 
and the grocer's wife, and the grocer's maiden aunt 
by marriage on the mother's side, and the grocer's 
wife's youngest married sister, and the grocer's 
wife's youngest married sister's little girl, were all 
naturally much interested, to say the least. But one 
took one view, and another took another, and they 
ran round the table, some this way and some that, to 
explain how in their opinion it was done. It only 
ended in their getting very giddy and banging their 
heads together, a thing which hurt, and did not con- 
duce to good-temper or the solving of the difficulty, 
you may be sure. 

But Alexander Jones sat quiet in the corner all 
the time, and said nothing. 

Still, they agreed in one thing, that the question was 
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of too deep importance to rest there. So the whole lot 
went to the innkeeper, who had a much larger house 
than the grocer, down the street, and told him all 
about the thing, with the ins and outs of the matter ; 
and the innkeeper, and the innkeeper's wife, and the 
innkeeper's maiden aunt by marriage on the mother's 
side, and the innkeeper's wife's youngest married 
sister, and the innkeeper's youngest married sister's 
little girl, were all naturally much interested, to say 
the least. But one took one view, and another took 
another, and they ran round the table, some this way 
and some that, to explain how in their opinion it was 
done. And it only ended by their all getting very 
giddy and banging their heads together, a thing which 
hurt, and did not conduce to good-temper or the solv- 
ing of the difficulty, you may be sure. 

But Alexander Jones sat all the time quiet in the 
corner, and said nothing. 

Still, they agreed in one thing, that the question 
was of too deep importance to rest there. So the whole 
lot went to the chief magistrate, who had the very 
largest house in the burgh, in the middle of the street 
by the market-place, and they told him all about the 
thing, and the ins and outs of the matter ; and the 
magistrate, and the magistrate's wife, and the magis- 
trate's maiden aunt by marriage on the mother's side, 
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and the magistrate's wife's youngest married sister, 
and the magistrate's wife's youngest married sister's 
little girl, were all naturally much interested in the 
matter, to say the least. But one took one view, and 
another took another, and they ran round the magis- 
trate's table, some this way and some that, to explain 
how in their opinion it was done ; and it only ended 
by their all getting very giddy and banging their heads 
together, a thing which hurt, and did not conduce to 
good-temper or the solving of the difficulty, you may 
be sure. 

But Alexander Jones sat quiet in the corner, and 
said nothing. 

Still, they agreed in one thing, that the question was 
of too deep importance to rest there. So the magis- 
trate called a meeting of the whole populace in the 
town-hall. 

And when the populace came to the town-hall, 
the chief magistrate told them all about it, and the 
ins and outs of the matter ; and the populace, and the 
populace's wife, and the populace's maiden aunt by 
marriage on the mother's side, and the populace's 
wife's youngest married sister, and the populace's 
wife's youngest married sister's little girl, were all 
naturally much interested, to say the least. But one 
took one view, and another took another. 
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And they all wanted then to run round a table to 
explain how each thought it was done ; but here a 
difficulty arose, for, alas ! there was no table in the 
town-hall to run round, and what then were they 
to do ? Yet they were not going to be balked for 
a trifle like that, not they ! So they requested the 
chief magistrate to stand in the middle, and let 
them all run round him in the direction it pleased 
them. 

But the chief magistrate objected strongly, for he 
said it would make him worse than giddy to see some 
folk going one way round him and some going the 
other ; indeed, it would be certain to make him sick. 
So he suggested instead that Alexander Jones should 
be placed in the middle. Yes, why could they not 
run round him ? Better make use of him, he was so 
stupid, and said nothing ; besides, the chief magistrate 
wanted to run round with the best of them himself, 
and why should he be cut out more than any one 
else ? 

' No, no,' cried they all. ' Alexander Jones is too 
small, and would be certain to be trod upon.' It would 
not do at all, and the chief magistrate must really do 
what he was asked. Hadn't they, only the other 
day, given him an imitation gold badge to wear on 
his stom well, never mind — and he must do some- 
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thing for them in return, or they M take it away, that 
they would. 

So the poor man had to give in, but he insisted 




upon having his eyes bandaged, and also on having a 
good chair to sit in, otherwise he knew he would be 
sick ; of that he felt certain. 
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Then they bandaged his eyes with an old dishclout 
they got from somewhere ; for a handkerchief would 
not go round his face, he had such a very big 
nose 'y and, having seated him in a chair, they all ran 
round him in a circle,- some this way, some another ; 
but they all only got very giddy and banged each 
other's heads, a thing which hurt, and did not con- 
duce to good -temper or to the solving of the 
difficulty ; and, worse than all, just at the end, when 
they could run no longer, and were quite out of 
breath, Eliza M'Diarmed, the fat widow who kept 
the confectionery-shop, fell plump against the chief 
magistrate, and sent him and his chair flying all along 
the floor. 

But Alexander Jones sat quiet in the corner, and 
said nothing. 

Then the chief magistrate pulled the bandage off 
his eyes in a towering passion, and said something 
must and should be settled there and then. No, he 
would stand it no longer. He threatened, also, if 
they did not agree, he would put a tax on buttons ; 
which was rather clever of him, for, you see, both 
sexes would feel that tax equally, and he, inasmuch as 
his robes were all fastened by a buckle at his neck, 

and a jewelled girdle round his stom well, never 

mind — it would not affect him at all. 
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At this the town-clerk rose, and said they must, 
in that case, devise some other way of discovering 
the answer to this terrible riddle, and he proposed 
to call in from the street Peter the roadman, for 
he was up and about at all hours, late and early, and 
would know more than most about the sun's move- 
ments ; only, if they asked him, they must ask also 
his one-eyed sister, Jessica — she, you must know, 
took in the chief magistrate's washing, and so was 
a person of importance in the burgh — for Peter 
would certainly decline to come in unless she came 
with him. 

Now this was, indeed, most provoking for me. 
Because, you see, there was not another square inch 
of room left in the town-hall for another person, and 
two people would have to go out to let Peter the 
roadman and his sister Jessica come in. 

So they turned me out for one, as being a stranger 
from the country, only asked there in courtesy ; and 
Alexander Jones for the other, because he was so 
stupid, and said nothing. 

Thus, you see, I never knew what decision the 
meeting came to, though I am certain it did come to 
some, as next morning people's clothes were still 
worn as usual, and buttons were at the same price in 
the shops as before. 
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And, though disappointed greatly for my own 
sake, I am still more for yours, my friends, who 
I must say have listened to this long story most 
patiently. 

But why was Alexander Jones so stupid as to sit 
still in the corner and say nothing ? 

Oh ! hush, hush now ! how silly you are ! Why, 
how on earth could he do anything else ? Alexander 
Jones was the town-clerk's 

TOM CAT. 
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There once were three sisters called Kate, ICatak, 
and Kataky, who lived in an old farmhouse in one of 
the islands; and they loved each other very dearly, 
and passed their lives in contented happiness. In 
nature and disposition they were like as like could 
be, but in looks they were as different from each 
other as could possibly be imagined. 

The first and eldest, Kate, was of almost gigantic 
proportions. Everything about her was long and 
thin. Her face was long; her nose was long, and 
pointed ; her hair grew in long, lank locks down her 
back and over her ears; her teeth, her tongue, her 
chin, and the very corners of her mouth were longer 
than the longest of Nature's usual patterns. Her 
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arms and hands hung down like long poles, while her 
feet stuck out like oblong boxes from beneath her 
flowing skirts. She was very bony and skinny, and 
she swayed about on every occasion like an overgrown 
fir-tree in a gale of wind. That she was not an 
engaging object all admitted ; but her heart was good, 
and in the right place, and that is the principal thing 
in this world, isn't it ? 

The second sister, Katak, was the very reverse of 
her elder sister. She was short and stout and of vast 
proportions. Everything about her was round ; her 
head, her eyes, her cheeks were all circles ; her body 
another circle, and her little fat legs were bent round 
into another circle from the overwhelming weight set 
on them. Her little arms could scarcely be noticed, 
so encased were they in fat, and indeed she scarcely 
took the trouble to move them even to feed herself 
when she was hungry. She found the easiest way 
was to lie down flat on the floor and put her head 
into the dish ; and it was of no use telling her not to 
do so, for her cheeks were so fat they covered her 
ears, and, unless one spoke very loud, the poor thing 
could not hear a word that was said to her. The 
ground trembled when she walked upon it, till the 
moles and mice who lived underground had to leave 
the country in self-defence. And she pufi^ed and 
blew like the wind in the caves of Foula, But she 

T 
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loved both her sisters, for her heart was in the right 
place, and that is the principal thing in this world, 
isn't it ? 

Now, Kataky was different from both. She was 
neither too tall nor too short, but just tall enough. 
She was neither too fat nor too thin, but just fat 
enough. She had arms as fair as the mermaidens of the 
Skerries, that glistened in the light for very whiteness, 
and her footfall on the ground was gentle as the dew 
descending. And as to her face, — enough to say 
everybody that saw her fell in love with her. But 
still, with all this beauty and admiration, her heart was 
true and in the right place, and that is the principal 
thing in this world, isn't it ? 

As I said before, they all lived together in a farm- 
house, a curious, but a happy and affectionate party. 
The house too was, without doubt, as odd as the 
inhabitants, for it had had to be built to suit each 
sister's requirements. 

Kate had a chamber built, which was as high as 
two houses put one on the top of the other, with long 
narrow windows and a tall narrow door. She had a 
bed also long and narrow, for she would not take 
up more room than was necessary, and her chair 
resembled a ladder with a footstool stuck half-way up 
it more than anything else I can liken it to. It 
was a queer room, but it suited her, and if a thing 
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suits one, well, you can hardly have another thing to 
suit you better. 

Katak's room, on the other hand, looked like a 
pickle-pot with a flat lid on the top of it. In building 
it she made up in breadth what she wanted in height. 
Her windows were like her sister Kate's, but laid 
sideways ; and, since a common door was of no use to 
her whatever for going in or out, one of the walls of the 
room was made of wood, and slid on one side with 
wheels, whenever Katak wished to take the air. Her 
bed of fleeces of wool and skins of seals was made 
on the floor, for no bedstead could have borne her 
weight ; and as to a chair, well, no one ever saw what 
she was sitting upon, she was so very fat, so I cannot 
tell you what that was like. It was a queer room, 
but it suited her, and if a thing suits one, well, 
you can hardly have another thing that suits you 
better. 

Now, Kataky's room was the most charming room 
you can imagine. It was neither too high nor too 
wide, just the nicest room possible. A chair of 
carved wood, with soft pillows and cushions stuffed 
with fulmar feathers, rested by one side of the pretty 
latticed window, and a sweet little bed, raised on 
legs of twisted willow, stood in a corner of the 
chamber, the walls of which were decorated with 
shells and eggs and sea-mew feathers, the gifts, from 
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time to time, of her admirers, and arranged in 
various patterns there by her own taste. 

Now, all the islands around were undef the sway of 
the King of Moosa, and a rich and powerful chieftain 
was he. He had a strong castle of vast dimensions, 
built with huge stones. He had also many ships, and 
much money ; many soldiers served under him, and 
smaller chieftains followed in his train. Having lately 
come into his kingdom, he was now looking out for a 
wife who should share his throne and possessions with 
him 'y and all the maidens in the district set their caps 
at him, but he was bent on having only the prettiest 
and the best. 

Now, among his ship-captains there was a handsome 
young fellow who was in great favour with the king, 
for he was brave and prudent, and had several times 
brought back from the sea treasure and spoil for the 
Moosa's king. He was of great repute, too, above 
all the other captains, and wore a robe of otter skins 
clasped with brooches marked with the king's sign, 
while from his shoulders hung rings of gold given 
him by the King of Moosa himself. 

This young captain loved Kataky and was loved by 
her in return, and both the other sisters nodded their 
heads and longed for such a handsome lover too. But 
they kissed Kataky, and wished her well, for they 
were too fond of her to be jealous in the very least. 
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One day when the young captain had just returned 
from a long voyage and was visiting the sisters, Kate 
took him on one side and confided to him that the 
King of Moosa, while out riding the day before, had 
seen Kataky, and, of course, fallen in love with her. 
What was more, he had since sent a message with 
presents, and begged her acceptance of his heart and 
his kingdom. 

Now this was sad news for the young captain. He 
sought Kataky in great distress, and she told him 
that it was all true, and really had so happened ; but 
as yet she had sent no answer back, and what she was 
to do she did not know. In feet, misery stared her 
in the face, for she loved him, and him alone. So he 
kissed her on one cheek and cried over her, and she 
kissed him on the other cheek, and cried over him. 
And then they went in and had supper, and consulted 
together what should be done under the circum- 
stances. 

Well, they talked and talked and talked till far on 
into the night, and it was settled that Kataky was to 
agree to everything the King of Moosa said, but by 
every possible means to put him off from time to time, 
in the hope that something might turn up to prevent 
the marriage. 

And the King of Moosa, getting no answer from 
Kataky that night, rode over next morning early, to 
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see for himself what was the cause of all this delay, 
for he was not accustomed to such treatment. And he 
saw Kataky sitting on the wall of the garden among 
the sea-pinks, and her feet glistened like silver shells 
as she warmed them in the sun. 

* Oh ! Kataky,' said the king, ' why have you not 
taken any notice of my message ? You don't know 
how I love you ! Please let me in, and let us settle 
when the marriage is to be.' 

^ Hooti tooti too ! ' said Kataky, * don't come any 
nearer. I can't let you in, and I could not send 
a message to you, for my sister Kate has got the 
megrims, and no one can go in or out until she is 
well.' 

' That 's a great nuisance ! ' said the king. ^ When 
will she be well ? ' 

^ Oh ! at the next new moon,' said Kataky. 

* Well, I will come again at new moon,' said the 
king J ^ and mind she is well by that time, or I shall 
know the reason why.' 

And he blew a kiss to Kataky, and Kataky blew a 
kiss to him J and the King of Moosa went home, 
not quite satisfied, but still not ill-pleased with his 
morning's ride, for Kataky had never been known 
to blow a kiss to anybody before, and he thought her 
doing so to him a good omen. 

So at the new moon again came the King of Moosa 
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to see Kataky ; and there he saw her sitting on the 
wall of the garden among the sea-pinks, and her feet 
glistened like silver shells as she warmed them in the 
sun. 

' Oh ! Kataky,' said the king, ^ you see I have come 
again. I do love you so ; please let me in, and we 
will settle when the marriage is to be.' 

^ Hooti tooti too ! ' said Kataky, ^ don't come any 
nearer. I can't let you in j I could not if I would. 
We must not talk together j for my sister Katak has 
got the megrims, and no one can go in or out till 
she is well.' 

^ Most provoking ! ' said the king. ^ It seems the 
megrims is very much about. When do you think 
she will be well ? ' 

* Oh ! by next new moon,' said Kataky. 

^Then I will come again at next new moon j and 
mind she is well by that time, or I shall know the 
reason why.' 

And he threw a rose to Kataky, and Kataky threw 
a sea-pink back to him ; and he went home, not quite 
satisfied, but yet far from ill-pleased with his morning's 
visit, for Kataky had never been known to throw a 
flower to anybody before, and he thought her doing 
so to him a good sign. 

So at the next new moon again came the King of 
Moosa to see Kataky, and there she was sitting on 
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the wall among the sea-pinks, and her feet glistened 
like silver shells in the sun. 




* Oh ! Kataky,' said the king, 'you sec I have come 
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again. I do love you so ; please let me in, and we 
will settle when the marriage is to be.' 

' Hooti tooti too ! I can't let you in, and we must 
not talk together; for I have got the megrims mjrself 
this time, and no one can come in or go out till I am 
well.' 

* You are pretty well to all appearance,' said the king. 

'Yes,' said Kataky, 'but for all that I have to go 
to bed whether I like it or no. When I am well 
again we can talk about the matter.' 

' Plague take it ! ' said the king. ' Why couldn't 
you all have the megrims at the same time ? When 
do you think you will be well ? ' 

' Oh ! ' said Kataky, ' by the next new moon.' 

' Well, it 's most tiresome, I must say ! ' said the 
king. ' I shall call again next new moon ; and mind 
you are well then, my dear, or I shall know the 
reason why.' 

So he threw his glove up to Kataky, and Kataky 
threw a lock of her hair to him ; and he went home, 
not quite satisfied, but far from ill-pleased with his 
morning's visit, for Kataky had never been known 
to throw a lock of hair to any one before, and he 
thought her doing so to him a good sign. 

But just as he was riding off, he turned back and 
cried : ' Tell me, Kataky, in what part of the house 
your room is, and which is your window.' 
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And Kataky told the king in which part of the 
house was her chamber, and which was her window, 
and she also begged him to. tell her why he was so 
anxious to know. 

* Never mind,' said the king. ^ That is my busi- 
ness.' And he rode off. 

But Kataky considered and said to herself, 'Yes, 
and my business too, if I am not mistaken.' 

So that evening she said to her sister Kate, 'Sister 
Kate, you know it is my birthday to-day, so I want 
you to do me a fevour.' And Kate promised she 
would. Then said Kataky, ' Let me sleep to-night 
in your chamber, and do you sleep in mine, for I have 
a fency for doing so.' 

So Kate promised she would, but it was a hard job 
for her to do it, as she was so long and Kataky's bed 
was so small. But they got her in somehow, with 
her head hanging over the. top and her legs over the 
end, and Kataky gave her a drink mixed with 
sorrel, so that she should not feel uncomfortable, 
and few minutes passed before Kate was snoring 
fast. 

That evening the King of Moosa called ten of his 
guards, and commanded them to take a sack, and go 
when the moon rose, and fetch Kataky to the castle 
without more ado. He described to them the room 
and the window and all particulars, and sent them off, 
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bidding them haste, and to be sure and make no 
mistake. 

And the guard went and got in at the window the 
king had described, and found Kate in Kataky's bed ; 
and they had all the business in the world to get 
Kate into the sack. Butthey managed it at last, though 
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they had to cut the sack open at both ends, out of 
which her head and her legs protruded. And pushing 
her head foremost through the window, they carried 
her stretched on long poles, taking the burden in 
turns of six along the road. And though they 
found it most difficult to do so, somehow or other 
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they had to get her to the castle, for they were 
very much afraid of disobeying the King of Moosa's 
orders. 

But the sleeping-draught was very potent, and Kate 
did not wake until she found herself on the floor of 
the great hall of the castle, surrounded by the servants 
of the king, having been let down into the hall by 
the great chimney, for it was found impossible to get 
her in by any other way whatever. 

And when they told the king that Kataky had 
arrived, he ran down the passage, crying out, ' Marry 
me, marry me, and be my queen ! ' And Kate, waking 
up suddenly, answered, ' Yes.' 

So when the king came into the hall and saw what 
a mistake had been made, there was a terrible to do, 
but he had asked her to marry him out loud before all 
the people, and it was impossible to pretend he had 
not done so. So he said he was very sorry that she 
had been put to such inconvenience, but he could not 
marry her, and he begged her to go away home. But 
Kate was now wide awake and very angry, and said 
he must and should keep to his bargain. 

And the King of Moosa raved and stamped and 
screamed, and tried every argument ; but all the people 
said he had made a bargain, and a king's word a king 
must keep. 

Then the king as a last resource asked Kate if there 
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was anything she would take in exchange. She 
had only to ask and it should be given her. 

So Kate said, 'Give me a third portion of your 
wealth ; and the king, who was only too glad to get 
rid of her at any price, agreed at once. So he filled 
three sacks with jewels and gold pieces to the 




t of a third of his possessions, and sent them 
home with Kate. 

And Kate walked home; and when she arrived she 
told her story and showed her possessions, and Kate, 
Katak, and Kataky laughed till the walls shook and 
the flies fell off the ceiling. 

Now the King of Moosa tried to forget all about 
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Kataky and her beauty, and for a whole year he 
succeeded J but one day, in riding by, he saw her sitting 
on the top of the wall among the sea-pinks, looking 
more beautiful than ever, and he said to himself, ^ I 
must and will have Kataky for my queen.' 

So he gave orders to ten of his guards to take a 
sack, and go when the moon rose, and bring Kataky 
to the castle without more ado. And he described the 
room and the window, and all particulars, and sent 
them off, bidding them haste, and to be sure and make 
no mistake this time. 

But the young ship-captain, who overheard the 
order, came straight to Kataky, and told her what was 
going to happen, and entreated, her to be on her guard. 

So she went to her sister Katak, whom she found 
lying on the grass in the garden, drinking brose out 
of a wooden luggie, as her custom was ; and she said 
to her : ' Oh ! Katak, you know to-day is my birth- 
day, so I want you to do me a fevour.' And Katak 
promised she would. Then said Kataky, ^Let me 
sleep to-night in your chamber, and do you sleep in 
mine, for I have a fancy for doing so.' 

And Katak made the promise, but it was a hard job 
for her to keep it, she was so very, very fet and broad, 
and Kataky's bed was so very, very small. So, after a 
time, as they found they could not get Katak on to 
the top of the bed, they put the bed on the top of her, 
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which did nearly as well, and Kataky gave Katak a 
sleeping-drink mixed with sorrel, so that she should 
not feel uncomfortable, and it was not many minutes 
before Katak was snoring &st. 

And the guard came that night as soon as the moon 
rose, and went in at Kataky's window, which the King 




of Moosa had described. And they tried all they 
could to get Katak into the sack, but they could not 
any way. Still they were delighted when they saw 
Katak, for they felt certain from her shape she was 
not the one they brought before to the castle ; and 
though they thought the king's taste for a wife most 
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extraordinary, that did not matter to them, as long as 
they performed successfully what he told them. 

And they broke down the wall on each side of 
the window — for getting her through the window 
was an impossibility, — and then put Katak on a 
sledge built for moving timber that was lying in the 
field outside, and they put the sack over her head to 
prevent her from crying out, and dragged her away 
to the castle of the king. 

When they got there, they pulled up the pillars 
that stood by the large gate of the castle, and took 
the door off its hinges, for they found it would not 
open wide enough to admit Katak. And they pushed 
the sledge and its load into the great hall of the castle, 
and, taking off the sack from her head, they sat down 
in a circle round her, and waited to see what would 
happen. 

And when the servants told the king that Kataky had 
arrived, he asked them if they were quite sure it was 
not tall Kate they had brought back again, and they 
said they were quite sure, and would stake their lives 
on that score. So the king was beside himself with 
delight, for if it was not Kate, he was sure it must be 
Kataky. And he ran down the passage crying out, 
^ Marry me, marry me ! ' so loud that even Katak, 
with her fat cheeks over her ears, heard him, and woke 
up suddenly, and said ' Yes.' 
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But when the king came into the hall and saw 
Katak, and discovered the fearful mistake that had 
been made, there was a terrible to-do. However, he 
had asked her to marry him even louder than before, 
in presence of all his people, and it was no use at all 
to pretend he had not done so. So he said he was 
truly sorry such a mistake had occurred, and that 
Katak had been put to such inconvenience; but 
though he apologised humbly, he could not in any way 
marry her, so he begged her to make no more fuss 
about it, but to go home at once. 

But Katak — ' angry ' is not the word to express the 
rage she was in at thus being brought all that way, only 
to be laid on the floor and gazed upon by everybody ; 
and remembering what had happened to her sister 
Kate before, she determined to pay the King of Moosa 
out in the same coin. So she said he must and should 
keep to his bargain, and marry her and no one else. 

And the king raved and stamped and screamed, and 
tried every argument ; but all the people said he had 
made a bargain, and a king must keep to his word. 

So the king, as a last resource (for he was at his 
wits'-end), asked Katak if there was anything in the 
world she would take in exchange ; and whatever she 
asked for, that should be given her immediately. 

So Katak said, ' Give me half of your possessions ' ; 
and the king, who was only too glad to get rid of her 
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at any price, agreed at once. And he filled three 
sacks with jewels and gold pieces to the amount of 
half of his possessions, and sent them home with 
Katak. And so Katak walked home, for the guard 
declined to take her back on the sledge, she really was 
too heavy. And as she walked, all the moles and 
foumarts and mice that lived underground either 
were squashed or had to leave the country ! 

And when Katak arrived at home and showed her 
great possessions, and told her adventure, Kate, Katak, 
and Kataky laughed till the walls shook and the flies 
fell ofi-' the ceiling. 

Now the King of Moosa tried to forget all about 
Kataky and her beauty for a whole year, such a 
terrible fright had he gone through for the second 
time. But one day, riding by, he saw Kataky sitting 
on the wall among the sea-pinks, looking more beautiful 
than ever, and he said to himself, * I must and will have 
Kataky for my queen.' 

But he was determined not to make a mistake 
about it this time, or leave the job for any one but 
himself to carry through, so he settled to go himself 
for Kataky, and thought he could not possibly fail. 

Thus it happened, when he got back to the castle, 
he set to work to have the queen's crown burnished, 
and the queen's throne newly cushioned with fulmar 
feathers. And he looked so happy that the ship- 
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captain felt that now something more than usual was 
in the wind, and he rode oiF as quickly as he could 
to Kate, Katak, and Kataky, and told them to be on 
their guard, for the King of Moosa had certainly 
some scheme of marriage on his mind. 




And Kataky grew very sad, and said she thought 
things looked very serious ; and she cried over the 
young captain, and kissed him on the right cheek, and 
the young captain cried over Kataky, and kissed her on 
the left cheek, and after that they went in to supper 
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and consulted together what should be done under the 
circumstances. 

And they worked hard all that night, and formed 
a huge figure like a human being, making a body of 
twisted willow-withes, bound with leathern thongs, 
and filled with heather. And on the top they fixed a 
sack of wool for its head, to which were sewed long 
streamers of green seaweed for hair, and they bound 
sheep-skins and seal-skins on two long knotted fir 
poles to make the legs. And they put two large, flat, 
wooden plates on either side of the sack for eyes, 
painting red circles in the centre of each plate ; and 
they brought a large piece of dried deer's flesh, and hung 
it on by cords below the eyes, for a tongue ; and lastly, 
they clothed the figure in a red woollen robe that 
belonged to Katak, with a cap of yellow linen, decor- 
ated with mews' eggs, on its head. So the figure was 
finished, and in the morning they put it on the top 
of the wall among the sea-pinks, and Kate stood on 
one side of it to hold it up, and Katak sat on the 
ground behind the wall with a cord in her hand 
attached to the figure's head ; and when she pulled 
the string the head waved and wagged to and fro, 
and the eyes rolled round in a manner frightful to 
behold. Then Kataky and the young captain hid 
themselves in a tree close by, and waited to see what 
would happen. 
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That very morning, sure enough, the King of 
Moosa came by with a company of horsemen, and 
knocked at the gate of the house. And Kate on the top 
of the wallcalled out and asked him what he wanted. 




So the king looked up, and saw Kate and the dread- 
ful thing sitting among the sea-pinks by her side, and 
at that moment Katak pulled the cord behind the 
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wall, and the head wagged to and fro, the eyes rolling 
round and round in a manner fi-ightful to behold. 

Then the king said to himself, * This is another 
dreadful sister ! ' and he was seized with a great panic, 
and, without waiting, turned and rode straight home, 
for he was afraid of being tricked into asking her to 
marry him. 

But when he had got within a league of his castle, 
he thought of Kataky and her extreme beauty, and 
his heart was so inflamed with love that he felt he 
must go back and see, in spite of all, whether he 
had been mistaken ; for perhaps the fearful thing 
was no sister at all, and if such should be the case, 
nothing on earth should prevent his carrying oflF 
Kataky. 

So he came back again, and when they saw him 
coming a second time, they put the figure up on the 
wall among the sea-pinks, and Kate stood at its side, 
and Katak sat behind the wall with the cord in her 
hands. 

' Who are you f ' said the King of Moosa to the 
figure. 

'It's my sister,' said Kate, *come home after a 
long journey.' 

* Oh, indeed ! ' said the king, and his heart sank 
within him ; ' but why can't she speak for herself, 
then ? ' 
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* She is under a vow,' said Kate. 

Then the king plucked up courage when he heard 
she was under a vow, for he thought for certain the 
vow must be that she would marry nobody. But 
to make sure, he asked Kate what sort of a vow it 
was. And Kate said, * She has made a vow that she 
will not speak a word till she is married.' 

' Married ? to whom ? ' shouted the king, with a 

yell. 

* No one except a king,' said Kate ; and at this 
Katak behind the wall pulled the cord, and the head 
wagged to and fro, the eyes rolling round in a manner 
fearsome to behold. 

And the King of Moosa fell off his horse backwards 
in a fright, for he thought, * Now I shall certainly be 
tricked into marrying that horrid thing ! ' And not 
waiting to mount his horse again, he ran and ran and 
ran till he reached his castle, and there he fell down 
flat in a fit. And during the rest of his life he 
never approached within two leagues of the sisters' 
form. 

But when they saw that the king and his guards 
had fled, Kate got down from the wall and took 
down the figure, and Kate, Katak, and Kataky, with 
the young captain, went into the house. And that 
very day Kataky and the young captain were married, 
and Kate and Katak gave them each a half of the 
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spoil they had got from the King of Moosa, and they 
all kissed each other and went and had supper. And 
they put the figure up at the end of the table and 
drank wine to it, calling it ' Sister Katakykate,' and 
they all laughed till the walls shook and the flies fell 
off the ceiling. 





THE FAITHFUL PURSE-BEARER 

A TALE of the times of old. Far away in the north, 
where the purple heath spreads as thick on the hills in 
summer as the snow lies white in winter, where the 
streams flow down the granite-strewn corries of the 
mountains, brown gold as the topaz lying hid in their 
bosoms, a powerful chief ruled his clan. 

Over hill and glen his domain spread far and wide, 
and his name was law itself in peace, and power in 
warfare. 'Twas said the Spey and the Garry both 
contributed to his table, and Cairn Gorm and Ben 
Alder furnished him with sport ; which would mean 
that over much country, and by many men, his sway 
was known and acknowledged. 

Now, upon two things the chief prided himself 
more than all else — more than his prowess in war, 
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yes, more than the extent of his domains and power — 
the beauty of his wife and his own justice. What 
his clansmen thought of these two things is not to 
the point ; what he thought of them was enough 
for himself and for us. 

It must also be added that he possessed something 
seldom vouchsafed to men in authority, but an in- 
valuable l)lessing when procurable, and that was a 
faithful steward, who had charge of his purse, his 
farm, and his treasures, with which may be included 
a charge not the least, you may be sure, in import- 
ance at that period — the complete control of his 
cellar. 

Ian na Sporran was faithful to his chief, and was 
trusted by him in return. 

Yet is any one so good or so faithful as to be safe 
from the dart of jealousy ? I trow not. The very 
fact of Ian na Sporran being so faithful and so 
trusted was enough to create in the malignant heart 
of Ian na Piob, the chief bard, the most inveterate 
and overwhelming hatred. Rent with jealousy of 
Ian na Sporran, the one question for his evil heart 
to solve was how to contrive the steward's downfall. 

* It is no use,' said the chief to Ian na Piob ; * it 
is no use to come howling to me about the falseness of 
your fellow-servants. Just show me if I have lost 
any of my corn, any of my gold, any of my wine. 
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any of my jewels, and then I '11 see into the matter. 
I am quite ready to attend to anything reasonable ; for 
you know I am a just man, and my wife is beautiful.' 

Well, for a whole year Ian na Sporran served the 
chief faithfully, and for a whole year Ian na PioB 
thought how he might bring him low. 

Now, it wanted three days to the New Year, when 
all the first men in the clan came yearly together 
before their chief to offer homage and congratulations, 
and Ian na Piob, pondering more desperately than 
ever how he could circumvent Ian na Sporran, was 
walking in the glen alone, kicking at every root and 
stone that came in his way, and giving vent from 
time to time to his feelings in envious groans. ' Kera 
kaw,' croaked the grey hoodie of Rothiemurchus. 
* What 's the meaning of this ado ? Have you eaten 
too many blaeberries ? or what is it that pains you so ? ' 

And Ian na Piob looked up, and saw the hoodie ; 
and he considered her evil eye spoke a heart as wicked 
as his own, so he told his tale. 

* Is that all ? ' quoth the hoodie. ' Why don't you 
say he stole the chiePs golden barley ? ' 

'Just because I cannot get at the barley; and, 
what 's more, I have no witness to support me if I lie 
about it,' answered Ian na Piob. 

* Silly fool ! ' croaked the hoodie ; ' what will you 
give me if I appear as a witness in your behalf? ' 

X 
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'A measure of beans willingly from my own 
garden, and some sweetmeats I will steal from the 
chiePs table,' eagerly exclaimed Ian na Piob, ■ 

'Kera kaw ! I strike that bargain,' crowed the 
hoodie. ' Bring the beans and sweetmeats to me 




to-morrow. Call on me when I'm wanted, and I 
shall be there without foil.' 

So the beans and sweetmeats were given, and the 
morn of the New Year arrived. 

And indeed it was a crowd that filled the great 
hall of the castle that same day, as the folk came to 
deliver compliments to the chief and his lady, to 
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make their statements, and to receive orders. Jauntily 
among them came Ian na Piob, and, pushing to the 
front, bowed in low obeisance. 

' How now ? ' said the chief. ' Any complaints ? 
any advice ? any wish ? I am a just man, and my 
wife is beautiful ; say on without fear.' 

'Ian na Sporrah has been stealing your golden 
barley, O chief ! ' cried Ian na Piob, ' and he should 
be put to death.' 

* Who is your witness? ' said the chief. ' Remember 
I am a just man, and my wife is beautiful, and I must 
have proof.' 

'Just the hoodie of Rothiemurchus,' answered Ian 
na Piob ; ' none other than he.' 

' Well, in that case, Ian na Sporran,' remarked the 
chief, turning towards him, ' you must die.' 

' Would not your highness call the witness, and 
prove his truthfulness before condemning me ? ' asked 
Ian na Sporran. ' If I am guilty, I am willing to 
die J if I am innocent, your own justice and your 
wife's beauty forbid that I should suffer.' 

'I am a just man, and my wife is beautiful,' an- 
swered the chief. 'You are right. Ian na Piob, 
call your witness.' 

Thrice whistled Ian na Piob, and in a trice 
there stood in the window the hoodie of Rothie- 
murchus, 
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* Do you take oath, O hoodie,' said the chief, * that 
Ian na Sporran stole my golden barley ? ' 

* I do,' said the hoodie. 

* How so ? ' asked the chief. 

* Because,' croaked the hoodie, without hesitation, 

* Ian na Sporran gave me some to eat this very 
morning to keep me from declaring his offence; for 
he knew I saw him do it. Look you how my crop is 
distended full, full, flill ! ' 

' Oh ! ' said the chief, looking at Ian na Sporran, 

* you must certainly die ! ' 

* I pray you cut the witness open, and see if he 
speaks the truth,' said Ian na Sporran. 

* Do so,' said the chief; * for Lam a just man, and 
my wife is beautiful.' 

So they cut the hoodie open, and found nothing in 
his inside but some sugar and broad beans. Then 
they flung the carcass out of the window into the 
loch below, where Spottie Face, the great salmon, 
had his residence, who ate him up at one gulp, and 
that was the end of him. 

* This is just nonsense ! ' roared the chief. * The 
case is dismissed j let us go in to supper.' So the chief 
and his vassals went in to supper, and in the delights 
of the feast-room forgot all about the evil of the 
morning. 

If there was an angry man in the whole district 
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that man was Ian na Piob ; nor did the sense of this 
failure make him give up his evil intentions, but he 
pondered again from that day the whole year through 
how he might bring Ian na Sporran to the gallows. 

It was again three days before the New Year that 
Ian na Piob was walking through the pine-woods of 
Dalwhinnie, and he crushed the fallen cones of last 
year savagely beneath his feet into the frosty ground, 
while from time to time he raised his voice in angry 
exclamation. 

^ What 's all this to-do about ? ' said the black 
witch of Loch Ericht, as she sat at the entrance 
of the dark cave, blinking with her red een in the 
blue reek of the peat fire that whirled in puffs out of 
the cavern, like smoke from some fell dragon's jawsi 

At that Ian na Piob looked up ; and thinking she 
appeared as black and as evil as himself, he lost no 
time in telling her his tale. 

' Why don't you say he stole the chief's gold ? 
That 's easy enough, I 'm sure,' said she. 

' Because I can't get at the gold, and I have no 
witness to swear for me, should I need one.' 

' Silly rabbit ! ' scornfully cried the witch. ' What 
will you give me if the sun appears as your witness ? ' 

^ My best,' said Ian na Piob. 

' Well, if we want the sun,' answered she, * I must 
brew trolls' broth to attract him. Give me the 
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little toe of your right foot and the little toe of your 
left foot, and I will do the trick.' 

Now it must be confessed that Ian na Piob was 
grieved to lose any of his limbs, and to suffer pain ; 
but what will not an envious man do or suffer to get 
the better of an enemy ? 

So he cut off the little toe from his right foot, and 
the little toe from his left foot, and gave them to the 
witch of Loch Ericht to make trolls' broth. 

' Now,' said Ian na Piob, ' I can't walk.' 

* Pooh ! nonsense ! ' replied the witch ; ' you shall 
have my crutch and get on well enough with it.' 
Then she gave a grunt, and snorted twice like a trum- 
pet, and at that a queer thing came out from behind 
the juniper bushes, and gave him the hag's crutch. 

* Now, come here again to-morrow, and the broth 
will be brewed j then take it on New Year morn- 
ing, and, walking withershins round the standing- 
stones of Truim, cast it on the ground as the sun 
rises, and he will come that day as a witness to the 
council.' So the witch went into the cave, and Ian 
na Piob hobbled away lame. Let us hope the vision 
of revenge was a good plaster to his sore feet. 

The next morning he came very, very early, you 
may be sure, and called on the witch, and the queer 
thing came out from behind the juniper bushes and 
gave him the bowl filled with trolls' broth, and he 
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took it away and did just as the old h;^ directed 
him. 

Oh, there was no doubt at all that it was a large 
crowd which came at the New Year, and gathered 
together in the hall of the castle, to offer congratula- 
tions to their chief and his wife, and to taste good 
things at his board ! 




And after many had spoken, and much business 
had been transacted, Ian na Piob, seeing his turn 
had come, hobbled forward, leaning on the crutch he 
had^receivedifromjthe old hag. 

* How now, Ian na Piob ? ' said the chief. ' If you 
have anything to say, say on. I am wearying for my 
supper, so be quick about it.' 

*Oh,' answered Ian na Piob, *that fellow over 
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there — Ian na Sporran — has been at it again ! 
He. has stolen your golden coins, and he should 
die.' 

* I am a just man, and my wife is beautiful, so I 
can't take your word for it alone, you know. Any 
witnesses ! No hoodies, or any of that crew, for me 
this time, mind that ! ' 

' Sir, my witness is none other than the sun him- 
self,' answered Ian na Piob. 

'Oh,' said the chief, turning to Ian na Sporran, 
'if that is so, you certainly must have your head 
chopped off.' 

' Sir,' said Ian na Sporran humbly, ' order him, I 
beg, to produce his witness. If I am guilty, then let 
me die.' 

' I am a just man, and my wife is What the 

plague are you hobbling about in that way for ? ' said 
the chief to Ian na Piob, breaking off suddenly in 
the middle of the well-known sentence. 

' Frost-bite ! ' grunted Ian na Piob. ' But follow 
me, chief and gentlemen all, to the chamber that 
looks towards the south-west, and then I will prove 
my accusation true.' 

' Why to the chamber at the south-west ? ' asked 
the chief. 

'Because,' replied Ian na Piob, 'there the stolen 
money lies, and my witness shall attend.' 
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* Lead on,' cried the chief, ' and be quick about it, 
for I am very hungry indeed.' 

So Ian ria Piob led the way to the chamber 
looking to the south-west, and as they entered the 
chamber, sure enough the sun streamed in through 
the window, and shone and glittered on many a 
golden coin that lay there in rich confusion on the 
floor. 

* Headsman, do your duty ! ' cried the chief, pointing 
to Ian na Sporran. 

* Sir chief, I beg you, before I die, take up one of 
these coins and look at it narrowly in the shade, and 
see if it is really a golden one or not ! ' 

* I am a just man, and my wife is beautiful,' said 
the chief. * Hand me one of those golden coins.' 

So they handed him a coin, and taking it into a 
corner out of the sunlight, he saw it was a common 
coin, and not a golden one at all. 

* If I had yon witness in my power,' said the chief 
to Ian na Piob, ' I 'd thrash him ! As for you, your 
punishment shall come after supper. ' 

Then the chief took the arm of Ian na Sporran, 
and hurried away to the banqueting-hall, for he was 
very hungry indeed, and would brook no more delay. 

And for that time again Ian na Piob got off his 
well-merited punishment, for in the delights of the 
feast the evil of the morning was forgotten, and 
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indeed, the whole thing was so silly, it was scarcely 
worth noticing or remembering. 

How savage Ian na Piob was at this second 
failure, you who are now acquainted with him can 
well imagine. He had gained nothing in the war of 
revenge, and had lost two toes into the bargain. 




' I 'II have it out with that old witch at any rate ! ' 
said he. ' If she won't help me again better than 
last time, she shall be burnt, or my name isn't what 
it is ! ' 

So as the next New Year came round, when, he 
knew, was his only opportunity, he sought the cavern, 
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and called loudly on the witch : but when she 
answered, and came to the mouth of the cave, she 
looked so evil that his courage oozed out of his 
finger-tips (he had not toes enough for it to ooze 
out at that end), and his angry words dwindled away 
to a feeble whine of complaint. 

* Well,' quoth the hag, * what brings you here 
again ? ' 

* The wretched failure of your scheme ' j sobbed Ian 
na Piob, and he then told her all that had occurred. 

' And whose fault was that, I should like to know ? ' 
growled she. ' I can't think of another plan fit for 
such a goose as you. Stay, though — no ! you 're so 
great a fool, it would be no good, so be off, I shan't 
take any more trouble.' 

' Tell me your plan, I beseech you ! ' cried Ian na 
Piob, all pain and disappointment lost in the expecta- 
tion of revenge. 'I'll give anything to bring Ian 
na Sporran to a bad end ! ' 

' Well, you must bring me some more sweetmeats 
from the chiefs table, and we will prove that he stole 
the chiefs wine this time.' 

* But I 've no witness,' wailed he. * The hoodie 
is dead, and the sun is no use at all ; what am I to 
do?' 

* Silly rabbit!' grunted the witch. 'We'll get 
the moon to come, but we must brew her trolls' 
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broth, or it can't be managed at all. Give me the 
big toe off your right foot, and the big toe off your 
left foot, and I will do the trick ; or else be off, and 
don't bother ! ' 

Well, Ian na Piob thought that as he had lost 
his little toes, his big ones might just as well go the 
same road, so he cut them off and gave them to the 
witch. 

' Wow, wow, wow ! ' he squealed in pain. ' There 
now, I can't walk, no, not even with the crutch ! ' 
and he sat down on the ground and waved his toeless 
feet in the air. 

* Now, now,' said the hag, ^ don't lie here roaring 
like a baby.' And she gave a grunt and snorted 
twice like a trumpet, and the queer thing came from 
behind the juniper bushes, and handed him a long, 
broad petticoat made of stiff hog bristles, and when 
he had tied it round his middle with some leather 
thongs, it supported him on all sides. 

* You look vastly pretty,' said the hag, with a 
horrid leer, 

' I wish you were made just as pretty yourself ! ' 
said he, as he waddled down the road as best he could. 
' I shall come to-morrow before sunset for the broth.' 

And that morrow's evening, before the shadows 
crept out of the fir-wood, and spread over the hill- 
sides, Ian na Piob was at the cavern mouth again. 
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And the queer thing came from behind the 
juniper bushes, and gave into his hands the bowl of 
trolls' broth that the hag had in the meantime 
prepared. 

^ Go to the rock of Osinn,' said the hag, ' where 
the withered pine spreads its bare branches to the 
sky. There, as the moon rises, walk three times 
withershins round the riven trunk, and cast the broth 
oh the ground before her.' 

And Ian na Piob painfully went away to the 
rock of Osinn, carrying the bowl of broth in 
one hand, and struggling with the crutch in the 
other, his body supported by the bristle petticoat. 
And he did as the hag bade him, and as the moon 
rose over the crags of Braeriach, he cast the broth on 
the ground before her, bidding her come the next 
day at even to be his witness when he should call. 

The next day, when the New Year came, and all 
the retainers and vassals flocked to the castle to give 
greeting and receive advice, Ian na Piob came with 
them, clad in his petticoat of hog bristles, looking 
his worst, and thinking his cruelest. 

' What mountebank have we here ? ' quoth the 
chief, as, at the end of the council, Ian na Piob 
tottered forward to make his statement, 

' Alas ! noble sir, 'tis the frost-bite has taken' 
possession of my limbs completely — yea, has gotten a 

Y 
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bit higher up than last year ; but regardless of the pain 
I am suffering, I have come here to denounce that 
villain Ian na Sporran, and demand, in the name of 
justice, that he be put to death at once.' 

' How now ! ' cried the chief, * I am a just man, 
and my wife is beautiful, and I will not condemn a 
man without proof or witness. Say on, but beware 
how you trifle with me this time ! ' 

* He has stolen your wine, and I can prove it,' said 
Ian na Piob. 

* Stolen my wine ? oh, indeed, that must be put a 
stop to, and you,' said the chief, turning to Ian na 
Sporran, * must be put an end to.' 

' Again, O chief,' said Ian na Sporran, * will you 
listen to my enemy without certain proof ? ' 

*Nay,' answered the chief, * that is to doubt my own 
justice and my wife's beauty. Where is your witness?' 
continued he sharply, looking at Ian na Piob. 

* The moon,' said he, * and none other. The deed 
was done during the night, and she will come at 
eventide and give proof of it.' 

*The moon be praised ! ' ejaculated the chief, *that 
she don't want to come now, and that I can have my 
supper first.' So without more ado, the chief walked 
out of the hall to the chamber where the feast was 
laid out, and in the delight of the feast forgot soon 
the business of the morning. 
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But when they had all drunk quite as much as was 
good for them, and had eaten, in my opinion, more 
than was necessary, Ian na Piob scrambled up to the 
chief, and begged him to step up to the chamber 
in the north-west tower, for there his witness was 
waiting to prove his accusation. 

^ Oh, bother ! ' said the chief. * Cut his head off! 
I don't care, and I don't want proof.' 

* Noble master,' said Ian na Sporran, * remember 
you are a just man, and your wife is beautiful.' 

^ Pest take the whole affair ! * roared the chief, 
getting up. * I can't even have my meals in peace ! 
I suppose, then, I must. But whoever trifles with me 
now is a dead man ! ' 

So, in a fume, he bounced off after Ian na Piob, 
kicking him occasionally from behind to make him 
move faster, and followed by his lady and the rest of 
the vassals, who were all agog to see what would 
happen now. 

Well, when they arrived at the north-west tower, 
and had entered the room, there, sure enough, were 
basins and goblets and beakers set about the floor and 
tables, and filled to overflowing with dark red wine. 
No doubt about it at all, for the moon was shining in 
at the window, and it was almost as bright as noon- 
day. 

' I have seen enough ! ' cried the chief. ' Ian na 
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Sporran, down on your knees, and, sword-bearer, give 
me my claymore ! You '11 take my drink, will you ? 
I '11 have your head ofF ; you won't feel thirsty much 
longer ! ' 

^I beseech you, my lord,' said Ian na Sporran, 
falling on his knee, ^ taste but a drop of that wine. 
Grant me this one last request before I die. I will 
make no resistance to your demands ; only grant me 
this one little boon.' 

^ Well, you don't deserve it, but I will do that,' 
replied the chief, taking up one of the cups, and 
placing it to his lips, 'for I am a just man, and my 

wife is Ah, auch, phew, bach ! ! ' and with a 

fearful grimace he spat the liquid out all over the 
floor. 

'Give me some water, wine, brose, anything to 
take the taste out of my mouth ! Oh, ach ! phew ! 
I 'm poisoned as sure as death ! ' yelled the chief, 
rushing out of the room, and scattering them all on 
this side and on that in his wild dart at the door. 
' Secure Ian na Piob ! He shall die to-morrow 
before cockcrow ! ' and he was down the stairs and 
his nose into a beaker of brose before any one could 
say ' How d' ye do ? ' or had recovered from the start 
he had given them. 

But the chief was not poisoned at all, for it was 
only brown burn water that Ian na Piob had poured 
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into the goblets, and that looked so purple in the 
moonlight. So Ian na Piob was placed under lock 
and key in the dungeon below the moat, and as he was 
to be executed the next morning without fail, a guard 
was set over him to make sure of his not escaping. 

But, somehow, Ian na Piob contrived to get a 
message sent to the chief's lady that he had some- 
thing of great moment to confide to her ear alone, 
saying that, though he must die, it was a real pity 
so great a secret should be lost, especially when she 
could listen so easily at the keyhole, while he spoke 
to her on the other side of the door, and nobody 
would be any the wiser or any the worse. 

So the chief's lady thought it could do no harm 
to any one, and besides, the chief need not know any- 
thing about it 'y moreover, she was like every other 
woman, as inquisitive as an ape, and could not deny 
her curiosity. Thus it was that at midnight she 
bribed the gaoler, and repaired to the dungeon where 
Ian na Piob was confined. There, giving three 
raps upon the oaken beams, she applied her ear to the 
keyhole of the great door. 

Now what Ian na Piob told that lady is no 
business of yours or mine ; but what he did tell her 
must have been of deep consequence, and it seems to 
have been a secret the full explanation of which he 
could not give her for three days at least, inasmuch as 
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she went straightway to the chief, her husband, and 
begged him to defer the execution of Ian na Piob 
for three days ; and the chief, who by this time had 
recovered his temper, consented after a httle demur. 




for his wife not only was beautiful, but when her 
mind was set on anything, he Icnew she would worry 
the inside out of a pig before she gave it up. Yes, 
poor man ! he knew this only too well, from long 
experience ! Hence his c 
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And it happened, since it was impossible for Ian 
na Piob to escape with the frost-bite in his limbs, 
as he said he had, the gaoler allowed him to go 
about the castle at liberty, for he did not want 
to be bothered to sit opposite that dungeon three 
whole days, and was pleased, too, to be saved the 
trouble of carrying food to his prisoner from time 
to time. 

Sharp though the pain proved that Ian na Piob 
was suffering, and deep his fear of the doom that was 
hanging over him, revenge still was the undying 
fire that burned in his heart. 

' Oh, if I could only compass somehow that fellow's 
death,' cried he, 'I should die happy ! ' and he bit his 
finger to the bone as he crouched on the stair and 
thought and thought and thought. 

And as he sat thinking on the stairs, he happened 
to glance up, and the moon sailing in the frosty blue 
sky looked down at him through the open lattice, and 
he shook his fist at her and called her an evil name ; 
and the stars came out one by one, and winked and 
blinked, so shocked were they at such conduct. But 
as he watched them, a thought, novel and crafty, 
struck him, and he suddenly rose, and with an evil 
grin on his face he took in his hand a goblet of crystal 
that stood on the table by his side, and with the help 
of the crutch and the stiff petticoat, painfully climbed 
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the winding stairs. Then, making his way to a 
chamber that looked towards the south, he went in, 
and after locking the door on the inside, he sat down 
on a stool in front of the open windows. Then he 
closed the pine-shutters that hung on each side of the 
casement, and taking a sharp-pointed awl from his 
pouch, for two hours by the dial without ceasing he 
laboured to bore holes through them, some large, 
some small. He pierced them in straight lines and 
circles, so as to portray, as best he could, the sets of 
stars he had noticed often in the winter heavens. 

Next, he broke the goblet of crystal with his crutch 
into small pieces, and strewing them on the table 
beneath the closed window, and on the floor below, 
he left the room with a self-satisfied grimace, shutting 
the door behind him, locking it, and taking the key 
away with him. 

' Now for the key,' muttered he. 

' Spottie Face ! Spottie Face ! Spottie Face ! * he 
cried, getting up as best he could on the sill of the 
passage window, and stretching his neck out as far as 
possible over the water of the loch below. ' Spottie 
Face, come hither ! ' 

And Spottie Face, the great salmon that had its 
residence in the pool below, looked up, expecting 
some food to be thrown him from above. 

^ Spottie Face ! O Spottie Face ! ' continued Ian 
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na Piob, 'if I give you some sweetmeats from the 
chief's table, will you do me a fevour ? ' 




Now Spottie Face was a nasty, cruel thing, and 
did not like doing favours for anybody } but you 
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remember it was winter, and there was not much 
food going or any green meat on the banks, and so 
he put his nose above the water and waved assent 
with his tail. 

' Then take this key, and cast it up on the bank 
below the window of Ian na Sporran. You know 
it 'y it is on the other side of the castle. This is not 
much to ask, you must allow ; and I will throw the 
sweetmeats out of this window after the chief has 
left the banqueting-hall in the evening.' 

So Ian na Piob threw the key out to Spottie Face, 
and went his way down the staircase. 

But Spottie Face, when he had seized the key, 
found it bitter cold to the jaws, for the frost had 
kissed the chill metal, and he spat it up again on to 
the bank just where he received it, and there it lay, a 
dark object on the frozen snow under Ian na Piob's 
own window. And Spottie Face sank to tne bottom 
of the pool. 

Now the fatal day arrived when Ian na Piob was 
to suffer for his evil deception of the chief, and the 
gaoler came, and led him into the hall of the castle, 
where all were assembled, and the chief and his wife 
sat in state to see the sentence carried out. 

' I am a just man, and my wife is beautiful,' spoke 
the chief. ^You deceived me, and you tried to 
poison me : you shall die now, that 's settled ! ' 
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' A boon I crave, one boon before I die ! ' cried Ian 
na Piob. 'Let me but whisper a secret of utmost 
value into your lady's ear.' 

' Nothing of the sort ! ' roared the chief. ' Go 
and have your head cut ofF! I won't hear of any 
delay.' 

But his good lady was not going to miss knowing 
that secret, whatever it might be ; for she had been 
thinking about it for the last two days, and had 
fretted herself a good deal, besides, on the subject. So 
she gave her husband one of her looks, and he knew 
too well to say no when she looked yes. 

Then Ian na Piob whispered in her ear. 

* What ? what ? My jewels, my shining jewels ? ' 
screamed that lady, and, clenching her fists, she ran 
up to Ian na Sporran and, shaking them in his 
astonished face, cried : ' Give me my jewels back, 
you thieving villain you ! • give back my shining 
jewels that you have stolen ! ' 

' What 's all this fuss about ! ' asked the chief, 
jumping up with a bounce from his chair of state, 

* Why, Ian na Piob says that Ian na Sporran has 
stolen my jewels ! O husband dear ! you must 
send Ian na Sporran at once to the gallows.' 

' Hush, softly, my love ! ' said he. * You are 
beautiful, but remember, be just as well. In fact, I 
don't believe a word you 're saying ; and as to Ian 
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na Piob, witness or no witness, I 'II never put trust 
in him again, that 's dat ! * 




'How many witnesses would make you believe 
my word ! ' said Ian na Piob. ' Will ten please 
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* No ! ' roared the chief. ' Nothing under twenty, 
so be off and be hung ! ' 

^ There are twenty waiting to prove this at this 
moment in the castle,' cried Ian na Piob. 

Then the chief found he was caught, and knew 
that if he would keep up his character for justice, he 
must consent to hear the case. 

' And who may these witnesses be ? ' growled he. 

' None other than the stars of heaven,' answered Ian 
na Piob. 

' That 's a low trick to escape your doom till the 
evening ! ' said the chief. 

' Nay, but they are waiting you at this very moment 
in the south chamber,' said Ian na Piob j ^ and what 's 
more, the jewels are there too,' whispered he in the 
lady's ear. 

' Come along, come along ! ' cried she, seizing the 
chief by the sleeve, and the whole party, headed by Ian 
na Piob, made towards the door, for the chief saw he 
must go, willy nilly, as his wife seemed quite out of 
her mind. 

' Now where 's the key ? ' said he when he got to 
the door and found it fast locked, ' that 's the next 
thing.' 

^ Those who hide can find ! He 's got it, of course,' 
said Ian na Piob pointing to Ian na Sporran, ^ search 
him. If he has it not, depend upon it he has hid it in 

z 
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his chamber ; and if it 's not there, he 's cast it out of 
his window. Oh, I know his tricks ! ' 

* Why, there it is on the bank ! ' said one of the 
chief's followers, looking out of the window. And 
sure enough, there it was, lying on the bank just 
under the chamber window belonging to Ian na 
Piob. 

So they ran down and fetched it ; but Ian na Piob 
nearly fainted with rage, for he saw that Spottie Face 
the salmon had deceived him. 

But now the door was opened wide, and there with- 
in without doubt the jewels lay on the table and on 
the floor glittering in the light of the stars that shone 
brightly through the window into the darkened room. 

' My jewels, my jewels ! ' cried the chief's wife, 
running forward. 

'O Ian na Sporran,' said the chief, shaking his 
head, * you must this time without doubt be put an 
end to ! ' 

' Yes, yes,' cried his wife, * at once ! at once ! for 
he deserves it.* 

' I pray you, noble chief,' said Ian na Sporran, 
' question those witnesses, and ask them the truth.' 

' What nonsense you 're talking ! Why, they are 
thousands of miles off,' said the chief. ' How can 
they hear me ? ' 

' They are not further than the other side of the 
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window,' answered Ian na Sporran. ' Permit me t 
go and beckon to them.' 

* Don't let him, don't let him ! ' shrieked Ian m 
Piob, hobbling forward in his petticoat to prevent htm 
' He 's going to play some nasty trick ! ' 




* You forget yourself, Ian na Piob ! ' thundered 
the chief ; ' and you forget also that I am a just man, 
and my wife is beautiful. Ian na Sporran, go and 
beckon to them.' 

Then Ian na Sporran went to the casement and 
flung the shutter wide, and the bright daylight filled 
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the chamber, and all put up their hands to their eyes, 
for they were dazzled at the sudden change. 

* Dear lady,' said Ian na Sporran, ' look now at your 
jewels ! Nought but glass are they, you see ; and 
where are my enemy's witnesses ? I trow they are 
still sleeping in the dark coffers of the night, the other 
side of the ocean.' 

* Ian na Sporran, forgive me and all of us ! ' said 
the chief coming forward, and giving him his hand. 
'We will never, never, never distrust you again, as 
long as we live. Ask me any fevour, and it shall be 
granted.' 

' Then give me the life of Ian na Piob,' cried Ian 
na Sporran ; ' for as I am the happiest man to-day in the 
country, I would have none sorrow while I am glad.' 

' On one condition,' answered the chief. ' Ian na 
Piob, stand forth, and with both hands uplifted, swear 
you will never try to give false-witness and lie to me 
again.' 

Then Ian na Piob waddled forward, and flung 
both his hands up over his head, but leaving go of the 
crutch, he overbalanced himself and fell flat on his 
fece before the chief, and by no eflfbrt could he raise 
himself up again. 

* You have signed your own doom,' said the chief. 
' To the loch with him ! hanging is too good ! ' 

Then they flung Ian na Piob, petticoat, crutch 
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and all, out of the window into the loch below, where 
Spottie Face the great salmon had his residence, and 
he had not reached the bottom before Spottie Face 
had him fast, and with one great gulp swallowed him, 
petticoat and all. 

' My dear,' said his wife to the chief, ' I think you 
are as clever as you are just,' and she gave him a good 
kiss on his brown cheek. 

'And you, my love,' said he, vastly pleased, 'you 
are as sensible as you are beautiful.' 

And with these words he gave her a good kiss on 
her left cheek, which was real nice of him, don't you 
think, for turn and turn about is but feir play. 





THE SILLY MUTTON 

Come, draw your chairs up to the fire, and listen to 
the tale I am about to tell. But mind and put three 
pocket-handkerchief on the table beside me, neither 
more nor less, and don't forget your own, for sad, 
sad is the telling, and tearful the conclusion of the 
story ; and I should like us to be prepared for every 
emergency. 



*What a smell of cooking !' said the auld wife, as 
she came home from the village to the foot of the 
brae. ' Farmer M'Nab must be having a rare feast 
to-night ! ' 

Stay a minute ; I am beginning at the wrong end 
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of the story. Let us commence properly at the first 
line. You would not understand it otherwise, I know, 
though, of course, you are all so very clever. 

It was a silly mutton that got behind the flock that 
summer's day, and lost itself on the road. No one 
was to blame but itself, neither the shepherd nor the 
collie dog was in fault, for, — greedy thing, — as the 
flock was being driven over the moor, the silly mutton 
saw a bit of nice, tasty grass by the roadside, and 
determined to have it at any price. So it hid behind 
a boulder of granite till the flock and shepherd and 
collie dog had gone past, and then, with a low * baa, 
baa' of satisfaction, it proceeded to browse on the 
coveted pasture. 

But it was not long before it began to repent 
its folly, for the sky grew suddenly dark and lower- 
ing, rain began to fall, and night-time to approach. 
Where was the silly mutton to find refuge now, or 
seek companionship ? The flock was fer away, and the 
shepherd and kind collie dog out of sight and call. 
With anxious heart the silly mutton wandered all over 
the moorland waste in a rare fright, hopeful that some 
friend might take pity upon it, for it was young, and 
had never been really alone before in its life. Ah ! it 
was such a lonely spot. A nasty growl of thunder in- 
creased the fears of the silly animal, while the hideous 
and ominous croak of a raven from a neighbouring 
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pine-tree nearly drove all the little sense it had left 
out of its head. 

'Baa, baa, baa!' moaned the silly mutton, as it 
galloped hither and thither ; ' Baa, baa, baa ! where 
shalllPseeIc refuge ? baa, baa ! Oh, there 's something 




at last'' It cried, as it spied the smoke of a bothy 
curling up from behind a heathery hillock, ind, turn- 
ing a corner, it ran through a little wicket gate up 
between a patch of kale and potatoes, and never rested 
till, with a butt of its head, it burst open the low 
door, and entered the humble abode. 

' Good life and sour scones ! ' exclaimed the auid 
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wife, as she started up in a fright at the sudden 
intrusion ; but she soon recovered herself when she 
saw what it was, and in another moment was con- 
gratulating herself upon such a lucky treasure-trove. 
' Come in, come in, my pretty mutton,' quoth she. 
' Good luck has fallen to me to-day, I must admit. 
Before long I shall make some money out of this 
visitor, I feel sure. I will feed it and look after it 
till the good time comes ; it will repay me all my 
trouble.' So the silly mutton had a rare time of it — 
shelter overhead, and enough to eat and drink in all 
conscience, and the only thing it had to do was to 
eat, sleep, chew the cud, and grow fat at the auld 
wife's fireside. 

The silly mutton was not quite lost to all sense 
of gratitude : perhaps it would have been better if 
it had been ; and it thought one day, as it lay before 
the hearth and considered what good quarters it 
had, ' Let me see ; how can I do the kind auld wife 
a favour ? Truly, I would like to do her one, if it 
was in my power. I will listen carefully, and, the 
first time I see a chance, I will do my best to please 
her.' 

I told you the silly mutton was lying before the 
fire at the moment of which I am speaking. It was 
evening, and the auld wife had just finished her 
supper — a good meal of porridge, with just a taste 
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of herring, potatoes, and salt, to make it go down, 
while a bowl of fresh milk, half emptied, was by her 
side, to be put away in the press with the remains of 
the feast, for next morning's breakfast. 

* Oh, dearie me ! ' said the auld wife, yawning, for 
she was very tired, having been out all day in the 
turnip-field till her back ached ; ' oh, dearie me ! 
how I do wish the supper would clear itself off the 
table by itself ! and that I could find myself bedded 
just as I am, without having to get up and undress ! ' 

* Ah ! ' thought the silly mutton, * now is my 
chance to do the auld wife a favour. I 've grown so 
and filled out so the last month, I 'm sure I 'm strong 
enough for that.' And, would you believe it ? before 
the auld wife could say * Gizzard,' the silly mutton 
had butted the table upside down, so that all the 
supper was cleared off it on to the floor, and the auld 
wife found herself pitched slap on her back in the 
bed, for the silly mutton had deftly put his head 
between her legs, and, with a kick out behind, sent her 
flying across the room ! 

* Baa, baa, baa ! ' said the silly mutton, grinning 
from ear to ear at his success ; * baa, baa, baa ! what 
d'ye think o' that, auld wife ? ' 

' Baa, baa, baa ! ' yelled the auld wife from the bed. 
' Just wait a minute, and I '11 baa, baa you ! ' Then, 
painfully crawling from the bed, she reached out her 
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hand for the broomstick and made for the silly 
mutton. ' Now comes the reward,' thought the silly 
mutton, and, indeed, it never knew how it happened, 




but in less than a minute it found himself out of the 
door, down the road, with many a sore place on its 
hide. 

'Well, there's no accounting for the ingratitude 
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of some folks ' ; moaned the silly mutton. 'I shall 
certainly be careful how I do a kindness next time, 
if I ever get a chance ! Let 's Tiope I shall get the 
chance ' ; and it disconsolately wandered along the 
moorland road. 

' Baa, baa, baa ! Will no one take pity upon a poor 
silly mutton that has lost its way ? Baa, baa, baa ! Ah, 
there's something at last !' said the silly mutton, as it 
saw another auld wife carrying her spinning-wheel up 
a narrow path that seemed to enter a wood by the 
side of the highway. * I '11 follow her. She can't carry 
that thing far ; I fancy we must be near her home.' 
So it followed the auld wife at a short distance. 

' Holloa ! ' said the auld wife, turning round as she 
heard footsteps after her ; ' my patience me ! why, 
here 's a mutton coming up the road ! Well, if we 
only wait long enough luck will come surely to our 
doors J and a good fleece into the bargain. The 
poor thing looks a bit banged about ; but still, a day or 
two of combing will put that all to rights. I shall 
shear a good fleece. Come in, silly mutton, come 
in and welcome ! ' And saying this, she held the 
low door of the bothy open, and the silly mutton, 
nothing loth, went in and sat down by the peat-fire. 

And since it knew how to behave well in the 
house, this auld wife and the silly mutton got on 
capitally, and she chuckled to herself over her luck. 
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for her stock of wool was g.etting very low, and here 
was enough to keep her wheel going again for a long 
time to come. So the silly mutton throve, and got 
quite fat, and its fleece shone bright, so silky was it ; 
for the auld wife took great care of it, combing and 
washing it daily, till the mutton could not help wish- 
ing it could do something in return. The wife was 
so very kind, that the mutton looked out daily for an 
opportunity to repay her, until one fine morning 
quite unexpectedly, just before shearing-time, the 
chance came. 

' One never can get all one wants,' muttered the 
auld wife out loud, just as she was starting for a walk. 
' What a trouble it will be for me to have that mutton 
sheared ! I must go, I suppose, this very day to 
Farmer M'Nab up the valley, and see if one of his 
gillies can lend me a hand, or I shall be late. Oh, 
how I do wish the fleece would come off of itself, and 
save me all the bother ! But there, I must not com- 
plain.' So off she started up the valley. 

'Ah, auld wife,' muttered the silly mutton, 'I 
think I can do that job for you without troubling any 
Farmer M'Nabs or tiresome gillies. You really have 
been so kind, that, however much it hurts, I will try 
my very best 5 and, when I get my fleece off, it will be 
nice and cool, the weather is so sultry, so I shall gain 
too by the good action, I 'm sure.' 
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The garden of the auld wife, I may tell you, was 
full of groset bushes; there was also a quickset 
hedge round the patch, and some very prickly old 
whins one side the fence. ' This is the very thing 
for me,' said the silly mutton ; and there and then it 
rolled about on the top of the whins, it capered in 
and out of the quickset hedge, and it danced the 
Flowers of Edinburgh round and between the 
groset bushes. In less than ten minutes there were 
left on the silly mutton's back but a few wretched 
shreds of wool, hanging down in a miserable tangle 
here and there, while with scratches and cuts from 
head to tail ic presented a most deplorable appear- 
ance. And there on the whins, the hedge, and 
the groset bushes hung scraps of fleece in festoons 
of every length, till a west wind springing up sent a 
good half of them flying along the road like bits of 
foam, a pleasant surprise to meet the auld wife on 
her return from the farmer's. 

Now came the auld wife. She had been longer 
than she had expected, having been detained picking 
up a few scraps of the wool which she spied on the 
road, thinking, poor soul, they were shed from a 
passing flock, and, though not of much worth, were 
still useful to make up in odds and ends. But, when 
she arrived at the bothy and saw the hideous desolation, 
and the wretched object standing making faces at her 
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in the pathway, though her mouth flew wide open in 
surprise, she was absolutely dumb with her astonish- 
ment and rage. 

' Baa, baa, baa! see what I have done for you ! ' cried 
the silly mutton ; ' baa, baa, baa ! Ah, here comes the 
reward ! ' For now it saw the auld wife striding up 
towards him along the pathway at a great rate. 

The silly mutton never knew how it was done, but 
the next moment it found itself shot through the 
quickset hedge into the road beyond, smarting behind 
with the most dreadful pain it had ever felt, for there 
the auld wife's uplifted boot had struck it, disappoint- 
ment and rage lending power to the blow ! 

* Oh dear, oh dear ! the auld wife's brogues must 
have been shod with iron spikes ! ' moaned the silly 
mutton, as it galloped down the road as fast as three 
legs could carry it. The fourth leg, let me remark 
in passing, was of no use : it was so sore, so very 
sore. ' The auld brute, to behave so ! Well, there 's 
certainly no accounting for the ingratitude of some 
people,' said the silly mutton. * I shall certainly be 
very careful how I do a favour next time, if I ever get 
the chance. Let 's hope I shall get the chance ' ; and 
he painfully wandered down the moorland road. 

* Baa, baa, baa ! will no one take pity upon a poor 
silly mutton that has lost his way? Baa, baa, baa ! Ah ! 
there 's something at last, surely,' as he saw another 
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auld wife picking up sticks in a little copse beside the 
way. ' I '11 just sit down in the ditch here till she 's 
finished her gathering, and then follow her home.' 

And the silly mutton had not long to wait, for the 
auld wife's bundle was soon gathered, and, as she 
toddled off home, the silly mutton followed at a 
respectful distance until she arrived at her bothy ; 
and, just as she opened the door, it slipped past her 
quickly and lay down by the peat-fire. Oh ! it knew 
how to behave prettily by this time, you may take 
that for sure. 

' Holloa ! ' said the auld wife, ^ a mutton in my 
bothy ! Where in the wide world did that come 
from ? Can it be Farmer M'Nab has sent it to me 
for my larder during the winter ? At any rate, I '11 
think so until he, or whoever it belongs to, sends for 
it, which, I do hope sincerely, will never be. Oh, 
mercy me ! what a state the poor thing is in ! But 
it is fat, for all that, and that 's all I want.' So she 
patched up the silly mutton's scars and tears, and cut 
off the ragged bits of fleece that still hung about him, 
and washed the bruise where the last auld wife had 
given such a gruesome kick, and then, having fed the 
mutton with every good thing she could think of, 
sat down by the fire and congratulated herself on her 
good luck. 

And from day to day she fed the silly mutton on 
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all there was good and nourishing, and the silly 
mutton grew fet and sleek, so that now it barely 
cared to move from his seat by the hearth, but ate 
and slept, and slept and ate all day long. 

And so delighted was the silly mutton with his new 
quarters and new mistress, that. all former misfortunes 




were forgotten, and it thought : ' Sure, so kind an 
auld wife cannot be ungrateful. I will try and do her 
a favour if it is in my power, and if I only can 
discover what she wants.' 

And now the dark nights of November approached, 
when the auld wife thought it was time to salt the mut- 
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ton and hang it up in the larder for winter use. So it 
happened one afternoon, while she sat considering how 
much of the mutton would do fresh for her present 
use, and how much was to be salted for the winter's 
store, she put out her hand and stroked the silly 
mutton tenderly down his sides. * Ah ! ' said she out 
loud, * what lovely chops ! what bonnie chops are 
here ! Oh, dearie me ! if they only could be roasted 
without any bother on my part, what a lucky woman 
I should be, to be sure ! ' and she sighed as she put on 
her shawl and daundered ofF, for she had something 
that afternoon to do down in the village, and wanted 
to get back home before it was quite dark. 

Now, I must tell you, when the auld wife put out 
her hand and stroked the silly mutton, though she 
did it very tenderly and softly, it awoke, and, looking 
up, heard the auld wife's last words. If it had heard 
all about the salting and the larder, perhaps it would 
not have been so precious obliging. But, said the 
silly mutton, ' She wants my chops roasted without 
any trouble, does she ? Dear old lass ! so she shall ; 
it is not very difficult, and only a step from this 
corner to the fire. As my fleece came again soon 
after I gave that away, it won't take much longer till 
I get my chops back again, I suppose. It is little 
enough she asks after all her trouble and attention to 
me, I must say.' So he got up and sat slap down in 
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the midst of the burning embers in the centre of the 
hearth. 

' Holloa ! ' said the silly mutton, * what a smell of 
cooking there is ! Where 's it coming from, I 
wonder i ' 




* Holloa ! ' said the silly mutton, ' I 'm getting a 
bit too hot ; I hope the chops will be done soon ! ' 

' Holloa ! ' said the silly mutton, ' the smoke is 
choking me ! Why can't the auld wife have belter 
peats ? ' 

' Holloa ! ' said the silly mutton. But it said no 
more, for it was a great deal too fat to move up when 
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once it had sat down ; and, choked with the smoke, it 
fell back suffocated on the auld wife's hearth. 



' What a smell of cooking ! ' said the auld wife, as 
she came from the village to the foot of the brae. 
* Farmer M^Nab must be having a grand feast! 
Why has he not asked me to it ? the stingy old 
hunks ! Dearie me ! but it makes my mouth water. 
But I '11 have as good a feast myself sooner or later, 
and I won't ask him to that — no, no, not I ! ' and 
she stopped for a moment to laugh as she thought of 
the silly mutton at home and his fat chops. 

' What a smell of cooking ! ' said the auld wife, 
when at last she got to the top of the brae, and she 
turned her face to the wind and sniffed again. * It 
can't come from Farmer M^Nab, for he is down to 
the right, and this good smell comes from further 
up the valley, and there is only niy house further on. 
It must be some strolling tinkers in t4ie wood 
hard by making their supper. I do hope they 
have not been helping themselves to any of mine in 
my absence. They are nasty fellows, those tinkers ! ' 
and she picked up her petticoats and went on faster. 

* What a smell of cooking ! ' said the auld wife, as 
she turned the corner of the pine wood by her bothy. 
^ Oh ! oh ! oh ! oh ! what do I see ? ' 

Ah! how can I describe the spectacle that met 
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her gaze — smoke in volumes pouring from the door 
and windows ; at the top a burning roof-tree, and the 
frizzling remains of an animal lying in the middle of 
the blazing furniture ! 

And then it was, believe me, the aufd wife opened 
her mouth and began, — no, I wont tell you what she 
said i it won't make the story any better to listen to, 
or the conclusion any less sad to relate. SufEce it to 
say it was neither pretty nor polite. 

But, as the silly mutton said, there is no account- 
ing for the ingratitude of some folk ; and that 's not 
silch a silly remark if you look at it sideways, is it ? 





THE BRAZEN BROGUES 



OR, TOO MANY TO MARRY 



There was a strange party assembled at the young 
&rmer Gillc Macdonald's that late spring evening, 
the night of the tryst at Inveraray, from attending 
which all and sundry were making their way home to 
the southwards. 

Though a fine dry evening, it was a bit chilly ; 
there was still a touch of winter in the season, 
and so no one was too proud or too robust to join 
the circle round the ingle, and warm themselves by 
the cheerful blaze. 
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There was a fisherman from Strathlachlan, a 
drover from Kilmun, two farmers from away south 
about Bute, a merchant from Rothesay, and a pedlar 
from anywhere you please, for he was always on the 
road from there to somewhere else. 

Each had much to say for himself about his luck or 
otherwise at the tryst, and they were good company ; 
but far and away the best of them all for conversation 
and news was the little pedlar, who sat on the three- 
legged stool in the centre, and had an answer ready 
for each and advice for all. 

The conversation turned, as likely it would (for 
you see they had all been bargaining and selling), on 
how fortunes were made or lost, and one said this, 
and the other said that, each one seeming to have his 
own view of the matter, and deeming his own way 
the best ; but what the little pedlar remarked just 
before they broke up for the evening was the only 
thing that Gille Macdonald remembered or thought 
worth listening to. 

For the pedlar had said in answer to how would he 
set to work to make his fortune, that, if he was a bit 
bigger, and was a younger and stronger man, he knew 
a place where a fortune could be got for the digging, 
only it needed a stouter heart and a more adventurous 
spirit than he possessed to attempt the search. So he 
for one would still stick to his pack. 
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After the cup had passed round for the last time, and 
all were moving off to the beds provided for them, 
Gille Macdonald gently touched the sleeve of the 
pedlar, and asked him if he would kindly wait a 
moment after the others had gone, as he wanted to 
ask him privately a certain question. 

The pedlar was delighted to oblige so kind a host 
as Gille Macdonald, and said he certainly would. 

So when the kitchen was clear of company, Gille 
Macdonald drew the little pedlar towards the ingle, 
and filling his glass once more, begged him to be 
seated, and if it so pleased him, to say what he meant 
by the place where a fortune was to be had for the 
digging, if only a brave heart and a stout spirit were 
there to attempt the deed. 

'Oh !' replied the little pedlar, 'that is it, is it? 
Well, the place I mean is over on the west side of 
Kintyre, a day's journey from here on horseback. 
Across the loch and by the road over the ridge from 
Tarbert, there is the castle of Taychronan, inhabited 
by an evil old gentleman who is reputed to be 
eminently rich ; and that that is not a mere rumour 
I myself know, for he has a treasure buried in the well 
in the garden. With these two eyes I saw him 
shovelling in ducats and gold pieces just as if they were 
potatoes, only a month ago. I would have liked much 
to have secured some of them, but you know what a 
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fragile little fellow I am, and I was too much afraid 
of the old gentleman to do anything of the kind. 

^ Now, don^t let me induce you to go after the 
treasure ; you are comfortably off, and can want no- 
thing more than what you have got already. I should 
be sorry if you fell into the old gentleman's clutches, 
for evil things are spoken of him, and he is said to be 
not only a selfish old miser, but a powerful magician, 
and a cruel as well. Now, good night,' and the 
pedlar walked off to his couch. 

In the morning the whole party of the night before 
left the farm, thanking their host, and going their 
several ways. As to the pedlar, he had started at 
cock-crow, to be early on the road, so Gille Macdonald 
had no further chance to question him about the 
castle and the treasure, of which he had dreamed all 
night, waking up in the morning quite determined 
to investigate, and, if possible, secure it. 

So he occupied himself that day in putting his farm 
in order, and gave instructions to his head servant 
that this and that should be done in his absence, and 
this and that should be done if he never came back at 
all ; and this preparation finished, the very next morn- 
ing he saddled his grey mare and took the road that 
led to the nearest ferry on Loch Fyne side. 

The crossing was accomplished successfully, for it 
was fine weather for the time of the year, while a 
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light breeze and sunny sky put him in good spirits 
for his adventure. 

A'^feir was being held at Tarbert when he arrived 
there ; booths were erected up and down the streets, 
and music and dancing were going on by the shore. 
There also many people were gathered together 




from the surrounding country, with mountebanks 
and singers and such like turning an honest penny 
among the crowd. 

One little chap in especial Gille Macdonald could 
not help observing with interest, for he would throw 
three or four somersaults on the hard pavement with- 
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out stopping — yes, and could throw them backwards 
and forwards at pleasure for what trifle the spectators 
might fling him in his upturned hat after each per- 
formance. 

Amongst others the mannikin approached Gille 
Macdonald, and, bowing low, asked a mite from him 
as well. 

* Well, then, a copper you must be satisfied with, 
small friend,' said Gille Macdonald ; ' I can't give you 
more, for we are both seeking a fortune, I see, in 
our diflFerent ways.' 

' How so, friend ? ' said the mannikin. ' Where and 
how do you seek a fortune ? ' 

* With a strong arm and a stout heart,' said Gille 
Macdonald. * I hope to get a fortune by digging ' ; 
and he passed up the street. 

^Stay,' said the mannikin, running after him ; 'where 
did you say a fortune was to be got for the digging ? ' 

Well, Gille Macdonald did not like to be interro- 
gated further, and in fact he was angry with him- 
self for having been led to speak of his adventure at 
all ; but he did not wish to seem rude to a poor little 
mite, so he said, ' Oh, not fer away ; over the hills to 
the west. Good night.' 

* Good night,' said the dwarf ; and Gille Macdonald 
thought there was a queer tone in the way it was 
muttered, and somehow he did not like it at all ; but 
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everything was soon forgotten in the enjoyment of 
good company at the inn, where, the host being an 
old friend of his, he put up for the night. 

Early next morning he was astir, and saddled his 
mare, giving her a good feed, for she had a long 
journey before her, and he wished to reach Castle 
Taychronan before nightfall, so that he might be able 
to have a look round unknown to the old man, and 
to find out where the well was situated. 

As he journeyed on his thoughts naturally turned to 
the adventure before him, and in a brown study he let 
the mare jog along as she chose, taking no heed of any- 
thing till, with a start, he was aroused by a squeaky 
little voice beside him, which struck him as strangely 
familiar. Looking down, he was aware of a little man 
walking by his side, with a face exactly like the 
mannikin's he had seen at the fair the day before. 

Yet it could not be the same, for that one was so 
very small and humpbacked, while this, though a wee 
bit creature, was not anything out of the run of little 
men. Yet he had the same hunch on his back, the 
same long pointed red nose and queer squint as had 
his acquaintance of the fair — yes, and his very voice 
too, only louder and stronger. 

' Well met,' quoth the little man. 

< Well met,' said Gille Macdonald. 

*We are fellow-travellers, I see,' said the wee man. 
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'For the present, yes,' said Gille Macdonald, and 
he urged his mare on along the road, 

* We '11 meet again, maybe, before long,' cried the 
wee man after him. 

Now it made Gille Macdonald laugh to think 




such a crippled creature would ever catch him up 
again ; but something about the dwarf he did not like, 
and he was not comfortable till he had galloped on a 
mile, and had lost sight of him. 

It was about noon, and Gille Macdonald was giving 
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his mare a quiet walk down that part of the high- 
road which, having kept to the upper moorland for 
some miles, here makes a rapid descent towards the 
sea again at Ronachan Bay. What was his astonish- 
ment to hear again the now familiar voice calling to 
him from the other side of the dyke, and before he 




regamed his composure he saw the old, ugly face 
peering at him from bchmd a stunted willow, whose 
twisted roots crept m and out like snakes among the 
stonework. 

'Well met,* quoth the creature; and this time that 
which accosted him was a full-grown man just about 
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his own size, and Gille Macdonald was not a small 
man by any means. 

Gille Macdonald could not believe his eyes. There 
was the long red nose, and the squinting eyes, and 
the round humpy back, but six foot the creature 
was if an inch. It could not be the same ; but that it 
had some uncanny connection with the mannikin he 
met at Tarbert, and again already that morning, he 
felt certain. 

You may be sure he liked the meeting less than 
ever ; even his docile old mare shied on one side as 
the thing now stepped into the middle of the road. 
But Gille Macdonald thought civility could do no 
harm, so he gave him good-day as before. 

' We are fellow-travellers, I see,' said the thing, 
and he squinted horribly with his ugly eyes. 

^ For the present, yes,' said Gille Macdonald ; ' but 
I must be jogging on,' and he struck spurs into the 
mare. 

' We '11 meet again, nuybe, before long,' said the 
man. 

It did not need much to make the mare go along 
the road at a good rate, and not for a while did Gille 
Macdonald feel the eerie thrill leave him ; but young 
spirits are not easily upset for long, so before an hour 
had passed he was singing as blithely as before. 

It 's a long, straight bit of road from Ballochroy 
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to Tayinloan, as every one knows who has made 
the journey, and at evening, just as Gille Mac- 
donald chanced to be entering upon it, the sun was 
at his back, and he could see a long way down before 
him, with everything standing out very clearly. 

' What a funny thing,' said he, ' for people to have 
planted a tree there right in the middle of the road ! ' 
for a little bit ahead there was what seemed to him 
a young fir-tree sticking up straight before him. 
'They do odd things in this part of the country, surely.' 
But you may imagine what his astonishment was 
when he saw the thing move along in the direction 
in which he was going. He rubbed his eyes, and 
thought it must be some trick of light and shade. It 
couldn't be a human being ! — yes, it was ! and then 
the strange things he had seen that day flashed upon 
his mind, and he felt sure this was again another of 
the same nasty crew he had so wished to avoid. 

* I shall most decidedly turn back,' said he, and he 
was giving the rein a pull to one side when the 
gaunt figure in front turned round, and, stepping to 
one side, took ofF its hat with a low bow, and with 
the same voice as he had heard before said — 

' Well met.' 

'Well met,' said Gille Macdonald, shivering all 
over. 

' Pray pass on,' said the tall man ; * we are fellow- 
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travellers, I see ' 5 and he rolled his squint eyes and 
shook his long red nose in a fearsome manner. 

*For the present, yes,' faltered Gille Macdonald. 
' But, excuse me ; I must be pressing on,' and he urged 
his steed past the creature, for now it was just as bad 
to go backward as forward. 

'We'll meet again, maybe,' cried the tall man 
after him, as Gille Macdonald sped along the straight 
road ; for both man and beast were thoroughly fright- 
ened by this time, and they wanted to put as much 
country between themselves and that ugsome thing as 
they could. 

Gille Macdonald did not forget the apparition this 
time, or his saying they would maybe meet again. 
At every turn he expected something terrible to 
appear ; under every rock he thought he saw some 
horrid shape lurking, and ready to pounce. The 
evening also became dark and lowering, which added 
to his fears. The sun had set, and a fitful moon- 
light, now bright, now dark, made everything look 
larger and grimmer than it would appear by day. 
The trees by the roadside took fantastic shapes, and 
seemed to stretch out their arms fiercely over the path, 
with eager claws ready to seize him ; in every sigh 
of the wind he heard again the croaky, familiar voice ; 
in every echo of his mare's hoofe a weird footfall rang 
behind him. 
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Suddenly he came to a spot where the road seem- 
ingly had no outlet — rocks on this side, rocks on that. 
' Yet there must be some way through,' thought he, 
* or the road would not lead this way,' and he urged his 
horse forward into the darkness. A plunge ! His faith- 
ful steed reared high in air, and, throwing his master, 
coursed back down the road, screaming with fear. 

' Well met,' said from somewhere above him the 
voice Gille Macdonald knew too well ; and as he lay 
bruised on the road, he saw in the moonlight a 
gigantic figure blocking up the whole pass between 
the two steep rocks through which the road stretched 
beyond. 

* Well met,' again said the voice. ' But you don't 
seem to have a civil answer for me as before ' ; for 
Gille Macdonald was so terrified his tongue stuck in 
his jaws, and he could not reply. * I said maybe we 
would meet again, and, by my troth, the pleasure 
seems to be all on my side.' 

'With your permission,' said Gille Macdonald, 
gasping for breath, * I will now go and see if I can 
find my horse.' 

' With my permission you shall do nothing of the 
sort,' replied the figure. * You have come a long way 
to see my castle, and within it you shall rest this 
night. Ay, and for many a night to come, for the 
matter of that.' 
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^ Your castle ? ' said Gille Macdonald. ' What do 
you mean by that ? ' 

* Where gold can be got for the digging : is it not 
so ? ' said the voice. ' Come, you thief, you hypo- 
crite, you wretched slave ! know I am the magician, 
and Castle Taychronan is my home. There you shall 
have the digging you looked for, as my slave during 
your lifetime, with the digging of your own grave at 
the end of it.' 

Poor Gille Macdonald had not a word to say, so 
the giant — for he was a giant indeed of twenty feet by 
this time — took him up from the road and' carried him 
by his waist belt to the castle, which was a couple of 
miles off. Yet the journey only occupied but little 
time, for the giant's strides were long, and he was in a 
hurry to get home. 

When they arrived at the castle gate he set Gille 
Macdonald down on the ground, and, putting his head 
down, he said a queer word below the lintel, and 
immediately, from being a giant over twenty feet 
high, he dwindled to the size of a man of seven feet 
or thereabouts, after which transformation he turned 
round and drove Gille Macdonald into the castle 
before him with a cudgel. 

They entered now a large and lofty hall, roofed 
with black oak, dark and grim with smoke and age. 
There was spread some supper on an oaken board. 
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huge and vast, fit for a giant ; while on an open 
hearth blazed a great fire of pine logs, which lit the 
hall with a fitful gleam. In its ruddy light Gille 
Macdonald observed that the only furniture, besides 
the table and a huge couch in the corner, was five 
oaken presses set along the wall, all with panels carved 
in quaint device, and hinges and locks of burnished 
brass. 

' Serve my dinner,' said the giant ; ^ and be quick 
about it.' 

Gille Macdonald did so without any demur. He 
was getting his wits together as best he could, so 
he did his best to please in the meantime,^ meditating 
the while on his unfortunate fate, and wondering 
whether there was any chance of escape. An idea 
soon came into his head, and while handing a beaker 
of wine to the giant, he got up in a chair behind him, 
and held it for some moments right over his head. 

' What are you doing ? what are you up to ? ' said 
the giant. 'What the mischief makes you hold it 
up there in that way ? ' 

' Oh, I beg your pardon, I 'm sure,' explained Gille 
Macdonald ; ' you see I 'm so accustomed ' 

^ Accustomed to what ? ' asked the giant sharply. 

*To hand the cup to my master at home in this way; 
he likes me to hold it as near his mouth as he can.' 

' But that 's ridiculously high,' said the giant. 
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'Not a bit of it,' explained Gille Macdonaidj 'you 

e not the only giant in the kingdom.' 

' Oh, ah ! ' said the giant, a bit taken by surprise. 




Then, recovering himself, he said, ' He must be a 
queer creature ; but see you, I won't have any of 
your silly tricks here ; so behave.' 
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'You won't be troubled with them very long,' 
said Gille. 

' What d' ye mean by that ? ' said the giant. 

* Only that my master will soon be here to take me 
away.' 

' Take you away when you are in my house ! I 'd 
like to see any one do that,' remarked the giant with 
a snort. 

* So should I,' said Gille Macdonald ; * and he will, 
too.' 

The giant got up with a bounce and went to the 
fire, where for a space he stood buried in thought. 
Meanwhile Gille Macdonald did not see any reason 
why he should not have a bit of the pasty and a sup 
of the wine j but he did not get long to do it, for the 
giant, turning round, said, as if to relieve his mind, 
'Well, he can't find you here, for he don't know 
where to look for you.' 

'Your attention, sir, for a moment,' said Gille 
Macdonald. ' Do you see these brogues of mine ? 
well, look at the heels; they are shod with brass. 
All my master's servants, men, women, and cattle, are 
shod with shoes of this description, so wherever they 
go, there he can trace them to the world's end.' 

' What sort of person do you say your master is ? ' 
said the giant, feigning composure, 

' Oh ! I can't be bothered to explain,' said Gille 
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Macdonald, plucking up his spirits as he saw the 
giant was losing his. * You '11 see for yourself 
presently j he '11 be here before to-morrow evening, 
most likely, and not in the best humour, either.' 

At this the giant got still more subdued, and said, 
* Oh ! it does not matter, of course, to me whether 
your master comes or not ; but just tell me, is he as 
big a man as I was when we met in the pass ? I 'm 
not curious, but I only want to know.' 

^ Is that the very biggest you can make yourself ? ' 
said Gille Macdonald, not to be taken off his guard, 

^ Yes,' said the giant, * it is, and bigger than what 
you 've been accustomed to.' 

At this Gille Macdonald burst out laughing. 
^ You '11 excuse me,' said he, ^ but you '11 be like a 
baby beside him, if that 's all you can do.' 

At this the giant, in a great state of trepidation, 
again strode to the fireplace, and kicked the blazing 
logs about from one side of the hearth to the other in 
a most vicious manner, just to hide the fright he was 
now in. 

* I think you had better be off at once,' said he. * I 
wish I had never seen your ugly face.' 

'That's not very civil,' said Gille Macdonald, 
'especially as you were so very anxious for my 
acquaintance on the road here.' 

' Get out of the place this minute ! ' roared the 
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giant, 'Here's a piece to drink my health with, if 
you will only be quiet, and go.' 

Gille Macdonald took the piece and made for the 
door ; but he was only pretending, for he saw now the 




giant was completely cowed, and he had no intention 
of leaving the castle without some treasure after all 
his troubles; so he turned round, just as he was 
leaving the hall, and said, ' It is really very good of 
you to give me this piece, and to send me home; it is 
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more than I would have expected, so I think it is 
only civil to tell you that whether I go or stay my 
master will come here after me, as once on the trail 
of the brazen brogues he never leaves it, so you had 
better be prepared. Hush ! there, don't you hear 
that ? ' as a gust of wind swept round the tower ; 
' there he is blowing his nose ! Oh ! don't alarm 
yourself; he is miles and miles off still.' 

* Come in and sit down,' said the giant, ' and I will 
make it worth your while to tell me how I can 
escape the notice of your master ; for he seems to be 
an irascible kind of fellow, and I should not like a 
quarrel to take place with any friend of yours in my 
own house.' 

'Well,' said Gille Macdonald, 'just you hide till 
he has come and gone. But stay, I don't see how 
you are to do that ; you 're so very big.' 

'I'll get into that corner by the door,' said the 
giant. 

'Get into that corner?' cried Gille Macdonald. 
' How can you with your size, indeed ? ' 

' How can I ? ' roared the giant. ' I 'd have you 
to know there is no can or cannot in this house for 
me ' ; and he went behind the door and said a very 
queer word, and there the giant was about five feet 
high instantly, just the right size for the hiding- 
place. 
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*Oh,* said Gille Macdonald, *that won't do at 
all ; niy master will be poking about all over the 
place. That's the worst of him, he is so curious, 
and will be certain to find you out.' 

' Rot his curiosity ! ' said the giant. * Then under 
the table will do,' and he put his head under the 
table and said a very, very queer word, and in an 
instant there he was, just small enough to stand 
under the table. 

* That 's better,' said Gille Macdonald, and he 
walked to the end of the hall, ' But no ; I can see 
you easily from here, and my master has such plaguy 
sharp eyes.' 

' Plaguy sharp eyes ! Plague take them and you 
too ! I won't diminish another inch to please any- 
body.' 

' Hush, hush ! ' said Gille Macdonald, as a louder 
gust of wind whirled round the castle ; ^ there he is, 
still a good mile off; but coming fast, and oh ! what 
a cold he 's got in his nose ! Just make the best of 
it. But don't blame me if he wrings your neck.' 

Then the giant rushed out from under the table 
and said a very, very, very queer word under the 
footstool, and there he was, sure enough, six inches 
high, a tiny mannikin squinting at Gille Macdonald 
from between its two legs. 

' I really think he cannot see you there,' said Gille 
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Macdonald,' though he is most inquisitive, and does 
kick things about ; so let 's see, to make quite sure,' 
and saying this, he gave the footstool a kick with his 
foot. * No, it won't do ; I saw you then quite 
clearly when the stool moved. Can't you get under 
something smaller ? ' 

* No, not for you or for your vile master,' squeaked 
the mannikin. ' I won't, I won't, I won't ! ' 

* Then take the consequences ! There he is at 
the door,' as a fierce gust of wind roared down the 
chimney. * His nose will be as red as yours if he goes 
on blowing it at that rate.' 

Without a word the mannikin crawled out from 
under the footstool, and scrambling to the hearth, he 
said a very, very, very, very queer word under the 
hearthstone, and there he was in a moment, as small 
as a black beetle. 

^ Where have you got to ? ' said Gille Macdonald. 

' Under the hearthstone,' chirruped the mannikin. 

' Nonsense ; I can see you still under the footstool,' 
replied Gille Macdonald. 

* You can't,' said the mannikin. ' I 'm under the 
hearthstone.' 

\ Don't tell me lies ! ' said Gille Macdonald, ' or I '11 
tell my master.* 

' Then will this satisfy you ? ' squeaked the mannikin, 
and a little, ugly black beetle crawled out from under 
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the hearthstone. 'Do you see me now? Are you 
satisfied now ? ' said he. 

' I 'm perfectly satisfied,' said Gille Macdonald, and 
he put his foot on the beetle, and squish, sqrunch ! 
there was nothing but a black patch seen on the floor. 

* Well, that 's over,' and Gille Macdonald sank with 
a sigh of relief into the giant's chair. 

But with a bang all the five doors of the five 
presses opened, and before he could say with your 
leave or by your leave, Gille Macdonald found him- 
self surrounded by five maidens in seagreen-coloured 
attire, who clasped him round the neck and arms, 
kissing, tickling, and nearly throttling him, all the time 
laughing and giggling like wild lunatics. 

' Have done ! be off ! Away with you, saucy 
wenches ! Get off, I say ! ' choked Gille Macdonald, 
struggling to be free ; but the more he pushed and 
kicked the closer they hung round about him and 
embraced him. What would have been the end of it 
I don't know, if he had not, with a violent effort, got 
clear, and, flying to the corner of the hall, he stood at 
bay with the giant's footstool held out before him in 
defence. 

* Keep your distance,' cried he. ' I '11 give the 
first one who comes within a foot of me a nasty smack, 
I vow I will ! ' and he whirled the footstool round and 
round in a circle in front of him. 
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And there were the five maidens dancing, laughing, 
kissing their hands to him, and kicking up their legs 
in a manner he had never seen before. 

' Come out of the corner, you coward you ! ' cried 
they. ' You call yourself a man, and go on in that 
way ? Bah ! ugh ! ' And oh ! what faces they made 
when they said 'Ugh ! ' 

' I '11 not come out or put the stool down,' said 
Gille Macdonald, ' till you promise to behave — that 's 
flat. What is your business ? tell me, go about it, 
and let me go about mine.' 

' That 's just where it is ; your business is ours,' 
said they, ' and whatever you have to go about, we 
must go about too. You 've got to marry us all, so 
it is no use fretting about what must be.' 

' What can't be, you mean,' said he. ' All of you, 
did you say ? What 's the meaning of that ? and 
don't all speak at once,' for they began screeching 
and screaming together in return. 

' Well,' said the eldest, ' look here. Now can we 
or you help it ? We are the King of Loch Lin's 
daughters, and we have been locked up in those cup- 
boards for three mortal years, because we vowed we 
would not marry that giant ; and we must marry you, 
because we also vowed that whoever let us out should 
be our husband. You would not have us forswear 
ourselves, would you ? ' 
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'Well, if that's the case,' said Gille Macdonald, 
'sit down quietly at that table, and we'll talk over the 
matter seriously ; but mind, any misbehaviour, and I 
will bang each of you over the head.' 

So they promised to sit quietly at the table if he 
came out and sat at the end. 

So they did, and so he did ; but he kept the stool at 
easy reach of his hand, all the same. 

After a great deal of arguing he explained that 
it was quite impossible for him to marry them all, 
but that they must choose which of the five should 
represent the others, and then he would see if any- 
thing could be done. 

Then it was decided that the green maidens should 
play for a husband, and whoever won should be his 
wife. So they took the giant's dambrod from the top 
of the chimney-piece, and for two hours did they play ; 
but such was the cheating and contriving that none 
won and none lost. So they said it was evident that 
he must marry them all. 

' No,' said Gille Macdonald ; ' this is ridiculous, 
and, what is more, it 's getting late, and will be next 
morning very soon. Try each of you a cast of 
the dice, and we will see if it can be managed that 
way, perhaps.' 

So they took the bones and boxes from above the 
chimney, and threw for a husband ; but they all cheated 
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so and contrived so, that none won and none lost. So 
they said now he must marry them all, whatever he 
said or thought. 

' Noj' said he, ' I won't ; but do get me some 
supper, I 'm so famished, and then I '11 tell you how 
we will settle it.' 

So they got his supper, and sat down, waiting, 
round the giant's table. 

' This is the trial,' said Gille Macdonald, when he 
had finished and collected his thoughts a bit. ' To- 
morrow I will ask you what colour I would my 
future bride should be dressed in, and whoever names 
the colour to my taste she shall be my wife. You 
can't cheat or contrive about that, I fancy.' 

' Very well,' said the green maidens ; but the 
youngest put a draught in Gille Macdonald's cup, 
when he was not looking, a potion that would make 
him dream — yes, and speak in his dream too. 
' Surely now he will tell us the secrets of his mind,' 
said she. 

After draining the cup, Gille Macdonald went and 
lay down before the fire on the giant's couch, and the 
green maidens made as if they were going upstairs, 
after giving him good-night ; but as soon as he was 
fast asleep, they crept back into the room, and hid 
themselves about the room, waiting for what would 
come to pass. 
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Sure enough, very soon the draught began to take 
effect, and he dreamed of his fiirm and the hillsides of 
Strachur, speaking out aloud in his dreaming — 

' Yellow in the com in the glen of Ardkinglas ; 
And yellow is the bracken on the sides ot* Ben Ima ; 
Yellow is the hair of my loved one 
A d yellow shall be the lye tor her k Ttle 




Then the green maidens arose, and with a low 
laugh they left the hall. 

The next morning the sun shone through the 
window and woke Gillc Macdonald, but not before 
the green maidens had come down and prepared the 
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breakfast j for they were so pleased at their liberty, 
their cheats, and contrivances, that whether the sun 
intended to get up or not, they did, and indeed, I 
don't think they closed an eye all night. 




' Put your question,' said the green maidens, when 
they perceived he was awake. 

And Gille Macdonald put the question concerning 
the colour of his bride's robes to each in turn, and 
they all answered, ' Yellow.' 

At this Gille Macdonald was so taken aback it was 
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no use his saying they had not guessed right, for his 
looks said so. 

* There now,' said they ; * you see there is no help 
for it ; you must marry us all.' 

'Now, really,' said Gille Macdonald, *in such a 
serious business you must give me another chance. 
But once more I will try you, and if that does not 
succeed, well, we '11 see about it.' 

So the green maidens said they would have one 
more trial, and that in all conscience must be the very 
last ; and they laughed together, for they felt quite 
confident of the result, and they looked upon Gille 
Macdonald as a sort of fool to be easily taken in. 

' Well, listen,' said he ; ' whoever can tell me 
what favour it was the cod-fish of Ardminish asked 
of the widow woman of Gigha, that one I shall 
marry.' 

Then they said, ' We must go out into the garden 
and think about the answer for a moment.' 

' Do so,' said Gille Macdonald, ' and I \yill give you 
five hours for consideration.' 

So off they went ; but, bless you, he knew per- 
fectly well they had gone off to the Loch to see if 
the cod-fish would tell them for a consideration what 
favour he asked of the widow woman. 

' Now is my chance,' quoth Gille Macdonald, and 
he went without loss of time to the well in the garden, 
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where he found, sure enough, the treasure the old 
pedlar had told him about. Having filled his wallet, 
without good-day or with your leave or by your leave 
to anything or anybody, he went straight out of the 
door and took the road home. 

' Oh ! if I could only find my dear old grey mare,' 
he sighed, ' how pleased I should be ! Ah, then I 
should feel safe from these bold wenches.' 

Scarcely were the words out of his mouth, when, 
turning a corner, he saw his old grey mare gracing 
by the roadside, and at his call she came whinnying 
up to him ; and I can't say which of the two was the 
gladder to meet with the other. 

On her back he vaulted, and away towards Tarbert 
they galloped. His heart was as light as his wallet 
was full ; and the mare's head being turned home- 
wards, both were in a hurry, so there was no need 
for whip or spur. Nor did he wait at Tarbert that 
evening, but for a large sum (what was money to 
him now ?) he got the ferryman to take him across 
there and then ; and by midnight he was at his own 
hearthside, with his mare in her cosy stable. 

Next morning he was out and about with his 
servants, so eager was he to begin improving his 
farm with his new wealth, and he worked, and kept 
his gillies working, till the evening star came and 
winked at the sun setting over Ben Dearg. 
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Then it was that, as he rested, leaning over the 
gate at the end of the field, he thought he heard 
voices up the road, and looking along there, what 
should he see about a mile off but five figures in 
green coming towards him, dancing, gesticulating, 
and chattering in a most unusual manner ! No 
need, too, for him to ponder what visitors these 
might be, or what their errand was ; so calling to his 
oldest and ugliest hind, he bade him cover himself 
with his plaid, and sit down by the hearth with a 
porridge bowl in his hands, just as if he were supping 
brose. Then running to the stable, he cut off a foot 
of his grey mare's tail, which he plaited over the 
forehead of the hind, letting it fall in grizzly ringlets 
over his nose. 

' Now mind,' said he, ' to any visitors who chance 
to come, say you are the goodwife of the house, and 
ask them their business. As for myself, I will hide 
behind the peat-stack yonder, and bide the issue.' 

In less time than I write this, there was a rare 
tapping at the door, and as the hind bid them enter 
the five green maidens hurried into the house. 

* Is the goodman at home ? ' said the five green 
maidens, all at once. 

' No ; but I 'm the goodwife, and may I ask you 
what is your business ? ' 

At this answer the five green maidens stood for a 
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moment transfixed witli rage and wonder, then, 
shrieking aloud, they gathered up their coats and fled 
helter-skelter from the house down the road to the 
loch, and were seen no more. 

So Gille Macdonald lived ever afterwards a life of 
wealth and comfort ; and if he is not married yet, he 
can't say it is for the want of oiFers, can he ? 
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Did you ever go over the Fereneze hills from the 
north to Dunlop ? That 's the place where the 
cheeses come from, and over the Fereneze hills, if 
you will believe me, is the prettiest way by fer to 
get to it. 

Now if you have travelled by that path you will 
feel more interested in the story I am about to tell 
you, and if you haven't, well, never mind, I dare say 
you will listen to the end ail the same. 

But to my tale. 

Just before you reach the spot on the level Ayrshire 
plain, where moorland and cultivation seem like a 
rugged old soldier and a bonnie lassie to be shaking 
hands, might have been seen in old times a picturesque 
hamlet, well known and of importance to everybody 
living thereabouts, for through it must pass to and fro 
all that travelled from Clydesdale to the south, while, 
to increase its attractions, a much appreciated and 
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welcome hostel in the centre of the street furnished 
rest and provision for man and beast. 

This hostel was the property of a wealthy and good- 
natured person, of the name of Scrubb. Now, don't 
be bothering with the ugly name, I won't mention 
it again ; he was always known as the Goodman of 
the Inn. And the name was well deserved, too ; for 
all knew that there they would find the best, and that 
the best was honest. And honesty prospered, for if 
he was rich one year, he was richer the next, and still 
richer the year after that ; so as you may suppose, all 
the village maids, old and young, yes, and all the 
widows into the bargain, set their caps at him, and 
wished for him as a husband, for, strangely enough, 
he was a single man. 

Now, at the further end of the village lived two 
women, quite by themselves. I said alone, yet no one 
would pity them in their loneliness, for it was an 
excellent house they inhabited, the second best, in fact, 
in the place, with a garden in front, and an orchard 
stretching to the sea behind, looking towards the set- 
ting sun. How shall I describe these twain to you ? 
Let me see. The first, for to her belonged the house, 
was Elspat. She was really one of the handsomest of 
women, with dark eyes, and raven hair like a gypsy ; 
indeed, some said she was a gypsy, and knew more 
about magic and forbidden arts than she ought to 
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know. But anything more unlike a witch you could 
not see, for she was in truth so very beautiful that 
all folk would have loved her, as many actually did, 
if they had not known that she possessed a crafty 
nature, and a most wicked heart into the bargain. 




Grana, the other wench, was, on the contrary, 
atrociously ugly, so very ugly and ill-^voured that, 
unless you had seen her, you could not understand 
how ugly a woman could be. But she beat Elspat in 
one thing, all the same, for she had even a more crafty 
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and wicked heart than she — without doubt the most 
wicked and crafty in the countryside. 

The two were so unlike in features, no one 
could have dreamed of their being sisters; but at 
the same time, they were so similar in disposition, 
that no one could doubt them to be blood-kin of 
some degree. 

Elspat, as I said before, had plenty of admirers, 
though she took no pains to conceal, her malevolent 
nature. The women of the place were furious with 
her, as the young men would talk of and look at no 
one else. But they need not have had any fear of 
losing their lads for good and all. Elspat would think 
of none of them. One man only in the place would 
she have as a husband, and that was the rich host of 
the inn. She was not in love with him, oh no, not 
she ! Why, if the scavenger of the village had been 
found to be richer than he one fine morning, she 
would have transferred her so-called affection to him, 
without so much as blushing. It was the money and 
position alone she coveted, and determined should be 
hers. 

I need hardly say beauty triumphed over good 
sense, though the host, poor fellow, had not much of 
that, as the story will show ; and the silly man fell a 
willing and easy victim before her. In sooth, so in- 
fatuated was he with Elspat's attractions, that nothing 
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he could (fo was too good for her, no sacrifice he 
could make for her sake was too great or troublesome. 

As I have told you, love had nothing to do with 
Elspat marrying. The love was all on one side. 
So as soon as ever they were made one, all her 
endeavours were to rid herself of the Goodman, and to 
enjoy his possessions by herself, for her own selfish aims. 

Naturally, it was impossible for her to put an end 
to him by taking his life ; she was too well known 
and disliked too much by all the neighbourhood to 
risk that. She thought and thought and thought, 
but could not make up her mind how it could be 
done, but that it should be done she was quite deter- 
mined. So she confided the whole state of the case 
to Grana. 

' Quite right,' said Grana ; ' quite right ; do what 
I advise, and you shall have your wish.' 

So Grana showed her how she should do this, and 
that, and speak such and so, and Elspat said she 
would do as her sister bade her, thinking the advice 
very clever, as indeed it was. 

The poor, ignorant Goodman, as you may suppose, 
knew and suspected nothing of what was going on ; 
and assuredly no one need have taken the trouble to 
tell him of it, for he would not have believed it if 
they had ; and so he was terribly surprised when, 
one fine morning, he saw Elspat sitting on the floor 
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of the parlour, rocking herself backwards and forwards, 
sobbing at the same time a$ if her heart would break. 




' What is the matter with my pretry one ? ' said 
the Goodman, 'Is there anything in the wide 
world worth spoiling these lovely eyes for ? ' 
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' Oh, don't ask me ! ' sobbed Elspat. ' If you cared 
for me in the least I should have no occasion to cry.' 
And then she began to howl afresh. 

Now the Goodman was at his wits' end to know 
what to do, and he went down on his knees and 
vowed and protested that whatever she might ask 
should be done at once — really, really, yes, really it 
should be done ! if only she would look at him and 
smile once more as she used to do. So she made him 
promise he would do what she asked. 

And he promised and vowed by his right hand, and 
his left foot, and the crooked horn of the dun cow, 
and thereupon Elspat told him what she wanted. 

' There is a wife,' said she, ' in this village, poorer 
and of a lower class than I, who walks to market in a 
plaid of chequered tartan the like to which I have 
never yet seen. Go you and have one woven for 
me in the town you wot of, where the shuttles keep 
pace with the minutes on the dial from morning till 
evening. By a cunning workman have it woven, 
unlike in pattern and colour to any that has been 
seen before or since, and give it to me ; for smile, go 
abroad, or even live, I will not, till I get that plaid 
and shame that other woman as her pride deserves.' 

' But,' said the Goodman, ' my dear thing, this 
plaid will take a year to weave ; and I should have to 
be by all the time, to choose the colours and arrange 
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the dyes 5 and you know it can be made only in the 
town we wot of, so far away too that I should have to 
live apart from you for longer than I could — oh, I 
hope you don't wish that ! ' 

' It matters not ; that, and that only will appease 
me,' replied Elspat. 

' But consider a moment,' said the Goodman. 

* That I will not do ! I will consider nothing but 
your promise to me.' 

' But ' said the Goodman. 

' Don't but or butter me ! ' said his wife. ' Even 
if you do not this thing for love of me, how about 
the right hand, and the left foot, and the crooked 
horn of the dun cow ? ' 

Well, to make the long matter short, of course he 
had to go. Whether he went for fear of breaking 
his oath, or for deep love of her who bade him depart, 
I will not venture an opinion ; but depart he did on 
this unexpected errand. And he sent a message to 
her to say he would return in a year and a day with 
the plaid, for it would take all that time to perform 
his promise. 

So during the whole of that year Elspat and Grana 
had a cheery and merry time — plenty of money to 
spend, and no one to bother them in the spending of 
it. But at the end of the last month Elspat began 
to fidget, for she knew her goodman would assuredly 
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come back a year and a day Trom the 



One morning, at breakfast, Elspat looked up i 
Grana and said — 




' Grana, I have a pain and a sinking in my inside.* 

' Is it the porridge ? ' said Grana. 
' No, it is not the porridge,' said Elspat. 
'Then if it is not the porridge, It must be the 
scones,' said Grana. 
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* No,' replied Elspat, * it is not the scones.' 

* Then if it is not the porridge nor the scones, it 
must be the potatoes,' muttered Grana. 

* No,' said Elspat, ' it is not the potatoes.' 

*WelI then,' said Grana, Mf it is neither the 
porridge, nor the scones, nor the potatoes, it must be 
the fear of the Goodman's return.' 

' It is,' groaned Elspat. 

'Oh, don't you worry yourself about that,' said 
Grana. ' Leave it to me, and if I am not cleverer 
than this Goodman, and we don't have another merry 
year, all to ourselves, just call me puddle-head^ and 
I '11 answer to it.' 

So Grana went out of the house, taking with her a 
purse of silver ducats. And she took the road to the 
moor at the end of the village, towards the north, 
where the goatherd had set up a bothy, and sat all 
day tending his goats. 

There, sure enough, she found 7^om the goatherd, 
resting by the side of the road and playing, ' Come 
sew me cushions,' on an oaten pipe. 

' Stop that noise ' ; said Grana, *• and listen to me. 
We expect the Goodman of the Inn here in a day 
or two, and I should like to know of his approach 
just a short time before he enters the village, so that 
we should be in time to give him a good reception. 
And here is a ducat for you, and two more in addition 
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shall you have if you give me warning in time and 
behave cleverly.' 

Well, the goatherd was not slow to promise that, 
you may be sure. 

Then Grana returned to the village, and the goat- 
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herd sat by the side of the road, playing his pipe, and 
keeping a good lookout for the Goodman of the Inn. 



It was just a year and a day and a moment from 
his departure that the Goodman set off on his home- 
ward journey with the tartan plaid on his shoulder, 
and a merry heart in his breast. And he sang loudly 
as he hurried along the road on his way home, think- 
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ing how his dear wife would be pleased at the way 
her errand had been accomplished. 

*Ah, that's him sure enough,' cried Tom the 
goatherd, jumping up ; and the thought of the two 
extra ducats promised to him made him run as fast 
as he could all the way to the cottage. 

* Give me my ducats ! ' said he, between his gasps 
for breath. * The Goodman is coming, yes, is even 
now at the top of the hill at the entrance of the 
village ! ' 

So he got his ducats, and Grana kilted up her 
skirts, and took a large basket of eggs she had handy 
in the store-room, and went at a smart trot to the 
entrance of the village, as if going to market. 

There the Goodman saw her, and he came run- 
ning up, and called her by her name. 

Then Grana, without a moment's warning, flung 
herself violently on to the top of the basket of eggs, 
which crushed and squashed on all sides, and there 
she lay kicking and screaming as if she had a fit. 

* Oh dear, dear ! what is all this about ? ' cried the 
Goodman. 

' Go away ! go away ! oh, why was I born, why 
was Elspat born, why were you born ? ' howled Grana. 

' I beseech you,' entreated the Goodman, ' tell 
me what has happened. And is, oh ! is my loved 
wife well ? ' 
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' Well ? ' screamed Grana. * Well ? is she well ? 
O Fate, how horrible ! O disaster, how shocking ! 
O my poor, poor Elspat j ' and with that she began 
to roll about among the squashed eggs, and to yell 
like a mad thing, till the welkin rang and rang 




Then the Goodman fell on his knees, and en- 
treated Grana to tell him all, and there was nothing 
he would or would not do to save Elspat the smallest 
pain, even though it should cost him his life, 

' The case, the case is this,' sobbed Grana, ' the case 
is this ; you were so long time away that- — that we 
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thought you were dead, and never going to return 
any more.' 

^ Well, but,' answered the Goodman, ^ here I am 
come back.' 

* Yes, but,' said Grana, ' Elspat has married again — 
has married again, don't you hear, and what is to 
become of us all I dare not contemplate.' And then 
she began crying and rolling about the squashed 
eggs again. 

Then it was the Goodman's turn to sit down 
and howl ; so he sat down beside Grana in the mess, 
and they both howled like dogs at the full moon, till 
they had no breath to go on with. 

* And now, what is to be done ? ' said the Good- 
man. ^ O Grana, advise me.' 

*In the first place,' replied Grana, ^you must not 
think for a moment of coming near the place 
until ' 

* Until when ? ' said the Goodman. 

' When ? why, of course, until Elspat is a widow 
again,' quoth Grana. 

^But that may be years hence !' yelled the Goodman. 

^ Not at all,' said Grana ; * there 's hope for you yet. 
Her new husband is a sickly creature ; he has had 
one pain in his head, and two pains in his legs ; and 
when he has the three pains in his inside, which are 
sure to come soon, they tell me, they will be certain 
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to carry him off. So just you take my advice. Stay 
away like a sensible man, and when this husband is 
dead, and buried, I will let you know j and returning, 
she will love you better and better. But if you 
appear now, or before he dies, mark my words, she 
will die in a fit ; of that I am certain ! ' 

Now what was the Goodman to do ? 

' I '11 go away now,' said he, Mf I am sure you 
will let me know the very instant her — her — no, I 
won't say the nasty word ! — is dead.' 

* That I will promise,' quickly replied Grana ; 
' and I will send a message to the town you wot of.' 

So the Goodman got up, and cleaned himself as 
well as he could from the mud and broken eggs, and 
was going back over the hills towards the north, very 
disconsolate, when Grana called out to him — 

* I say, I think you may as well leave that plaid with 
me ; it is no use dragging it up and down the country.' 

' Take it ! ' said he. * Bad luck go with it ! But 
for the filthy thing all this would not have happened.' 
And he flung the plaid at Grana, and resumed his 
journey to the town we all wot of. 

Thus Grana returned to Elspat with the plaid, and 
told her all ; and Elspat felt no more sinkings, nor 
anything of that sort, inside or outside ; and she 
danced up and down the cottage before Grana, 
decked out in the tartan plaid. 
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For a whole year, all but a day, had the Goodman 
been waiting in the town they all wot of, eating his 




poor silly heart out for the love of Elspat, and torn 
with anxiety to hear news of her from Grana ; and 
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now at last the morning broke when the sun kisses 
the four walls of Kilwinning one after the other in 
the long day of midsummer. 

On that forenoon, it so happened he sat disconso- 
late in the market-place, when there came up to him 
an old crony, from his part of the country, selling 
cheeses, and the Goodman smelt the familiar smell, 
and looked up, and indeed he was rejoiced to see his 
old crony. 

* Well met,' said the old crony. 

^ Well met,' quoth the Goodman. 

' Why away so long from home ? ' said the old 
crony. 

' Because my wife has married some one else,' said 
the Goodman. 

* Stuff and nonsense ! ' said the old crony. ' I sold 
her a cheese only last week, and there was no one 
else but Grana in the house then.' 

* Then he 's dead ! ' cried the Goodman, and as 
hard as he could lay legs to the ground he set off run- 
ning to the town gate that looked towards the south. 

' Who 's dead ? ' hallooed the old crony ; but he 
got no answer, for the Goodman was out of sight in 
a moment. 

' If I don't know who's dead, I know who's daft !-' 
muttered he ; and he went on selling cheeses, and 
thought no more of the matter. 
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Just that very morning, curious to state, when 
Grana came down to breakfast, Elspat said to her : 
* Grana, I have a pain and a sinking in my inside.' 

* Is it the pease-brose you had last night ? ' asked 
Grana. 

' No, it is not the pease-brose,' answered Elspat. 

^ If it is not the pease-brose, then it must be the 
buttered eggs that you had for supper,' said Grana. 

' No,' replied Elspat, ' it is not the buttered eggS;' 

'Then if it is neither the pease-brose nor the 
buttered eggs, it must be the cheese that inquisitive 
old swindler sold us the other day.' 

' Oh no, it 's not the cheese,' sighed Elspat. 

' Then I know what it is. If it is not the pease- 
brose, nor the buttered eggs, nor the cheese, it must 
be the fear of your Goodman's return.' 

' It is,' said Elspat. 

' Oh, hold your tongue, and don't be foolish ! ' said 
Grana. * Leave all to me. If I don't get the best 
of the old fool again, then call me Ape*s Egg^ and I 
won't say you 're lying.' 

So Grana went out and made the same bargain 
with the goatherd as she made before ; and not too 
soon either, for the next day he came running in in 
great haste, and reported that the Goodman was 
already in sight, at the top of the brae leading to the 
village. 

2 E 
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Grana, at this, toolc a pail of milk in one hand 
and a basket of butter in the other, as if for market- 
ing, and went out of the village to meet the Good- 



* Graiia, you false, false jade ! ' cried he. * Why 




did you not tell me that the last husband died ? 
Now look to this ! ' But he got no answer, for 
Grana was already in the middle of the road, kicking 
and squealing in the- midst of pools of milk and pats 
of crushed butter. 
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' Now, what 's the matter with you ? No wonder 
you are alarmed ! ' cried the Goodman. ' No won- 
der you are ashamed of yourself ! Still, if you only 
tell me ' 

But all Grana would say in answer was : ' My poor 
Elspat ! my poor, poor Elspat ! ' 

'Come, come, what about Elspat?' interrupted 
the Goodman, now getting really alarmed at the 
cries and howls of Grana. ' I know she is alive, for 
the old crony told me so, and ' 

'But she thought you were dead, as you never took 
any notice of my message,' whimpered Grana. 

' Your message ! What message ? ' cried he. 

' What message ? Why, my message,' answered 
Grana, as bold as brass, and as impudent as sixpence. 
' And thinking you must be dead, she — she — she ' 

' What ? ' said the Goodman, and his heart sank 
within him. 

' Married again ! ' squealed Grana. 

Then it was the Goodman's turn to sit down and 
howl ; so he sank down beside Grana in the midst of 
the milk and butter, and they howled like dogs at the 
full moon, till they had no more breath left to go on 
with. 

' And now,' said he, ' what 's to be done ? O 
Grana, advise me ! ' 

' It 's just this,' replied Grana, ' the very same 
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advice I gave you before. Go away, and wait till 
he 's dead and out of the way.' 

' But that may be — nay, is sure to be — for ever this 
time ! ' sobbed he. ' I can't bear it, I really can't ! ' 

^ Not at all,' said Grana j 'it is your only chance. 
And it is not so bad as you make out or imagine j her 
newest husband is a sickly creature, and ' 

' Has already one pain in his head and half a dozen 
in his inside ! Oh, I heard all that before,' interrupted 
the Goodman. 

* Very well,' said Grana, getting up, and looking 
mortally offended, ' do as you like ; come home and 
kill her ! Only don't blame me, and don't ask my 
advice, for I won't give it ? There ! ' 

But the Goodman went down on his knees, and 
hopped about in the butter and milk, clinging to her 
skirts, and said if she would only forgive him this once, 
he would take her advice without another word. She 
must forgive him ; he really was so distracted with 
grief, he did not know what he was doing or saying. 

' Well,' said she, ' as I said before, he is a sickly 
creature ; he has already had one pain in his head, and 
two pains in his legs ; and when he gets the three 
pains in his inside, which we are expecting daily, they 
will be sure to carry him off. Now, take my advice, 
stay away like a sensible "man, and when the newest 
husband is dead and buried, I will let you know. Be 
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Q the lookout for my message this time, 
She will love you all the more, 




better and better and better than before. But if you 
appear now, or before he dies, she will die too, of that 
I am well assured.' 
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Now what was the Goodman to do ? 

' I will go away/ said he, ' if you will let me know 
when the nasty fellow is dead.' 

^ That I promise,' said she. ^ I will send a message 
to the town we both wot of; and do keep your eyes 
and ears open this time.' 

So the Goodman cleaned himself from the milk 
and butter that was all over him as well as he could, 
and, very downcast indeed, he took his journey to the 
town they both wot of. 

And Grana went back delighted, after giving the 
herd the two silver ducats, and she told the whole affair 
to Elspat, and Elspat felt no more sinking either 
inside or outside, but danced up and down the cottage 
before Grana, as pleased as pleased could be. 

To return to our Goodman. He had now been 
waiting a year, all but a day, in the town we wot of; 
and he never left the four walls of that town, night nor 
day, you may take my word, for fear of missing Grana's 
message, eating his heart out for love of Elspat, and 
torn with anxiety to hear news of her. But every- 
thing has an end, and the long year passed till 
again midsummer morn broke, when the sun kisses 
in one day the four walls of Kilwinning, and the 
cuckoo sings at midnight in the woods of GlenifFer. 

On that sweet morn our Goodman sat disconsolate 
in the market-place, waiting for the news that seemed 
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never, never to come, and not the brightness of the 
sun, nor the chirrup of the lintie, nor the voice of his 
fellow-men caused him once to look up or smile, so 
very wretched was he, poor dear ! 

Lo and behold ! to him up came our old friend, the 
old crony, from his part of the world, selling cheeses j 
and the Goodman smelt the familiar smell, and looked 
up, and was indeed rejoiced to see the old crony once 
more. 

* Well met,' said the old crony. 

* Well met,' said the Goodman. 

' Why away so long from home ? ' said the old crony. 
' Because my wife has married somebody else,' re- 
plied the Goodman. 

* Stuff and nonsense ! ' cried the old crony. ' I 
sold her a cheese only the other day, and there 
was not another creature but her sister in the 
house.' 

' Then he 's dead again ! ' said the Goodman, and 
he jumped up, and set off running to the town gate 
that led to the south country. 

' I will know who 's dead this time ! ' said the old 
crony, and he dropped his cheeses, and ran after the 
Goodman, and gripped him by the coat-tails. 

' Let me go, d' ye hear ? ' cried the Goodman, ' or 
I '11 bash you on the head ! ' 

' I won't let you go,' replied the old crony, * bash 
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on the head or no bash on the head, until you tell 
me the reason of all this nonsense.' 

What was the Goodman to do ? He told his tale 
of woe, and then the old crony let go his coat-tails. 

'Just you take an old friend's advice for once,' said 
the old crony. 

' For once ? ' cried the Goodman, ' why, I Vc taken 




so many people's advice lately, that I am so full of 
advice I feel I shall burst ! But I suppose I must 
listen to you, so go on,' 

' You are an old fool ! ' answered the old crony. 'A 
stupid fool ! but a good fool, so I will tell you what 
to do. There is more than meets the eye in your 
story, and more than follows the nose that is told in 
your tale. Take this parchment,' and the old crony 
tore a piece out of the lining of his hat, and wrote 
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upon it some sentences. ' Will you listen to me for 
a moment ? ' for the Goodman was getting impatient. 
^ Take this parchment, and go not home by the direct 
route over Fereneze, but round by the lower road that 
skirts Loch Libo. In passing by consult the wise 
woman of Loch Libo, and give her the parchment j 
and if you can hold any more advice, take hers, and do 
what she bids you. Her advice will be worth all the 
rest you have swallowed, believe me that ! ' 

So the Goodman took the parchment, and went 
on his way, while the old crony went back to the 
market-place, and picked up what of his cheeses were 
not stolen. Let us hope he sold them at a larger price 
to make up for his loss. 

You may well be assured the Goodman did not 
take long getting to Loch Libo and calling at the 
wise woman's cottage. He ran a good part of the 
way, such a hurry was he in. There she was, sitting 
by the fire, feeding the cat on herrings and skim 
milk. So he took off his bonnet, and said he had 
called to ask her advice, whereat she stretched out her 
hand to the Goodman, and took the parchment the 
old crony had given him. 

'Come,' said she, *you have something on your 
mind ; so tell it out. And you are in a hurry, so be 
quick about it ! ' 

' Mercy on us ! how clever you are ! ' cried the 
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Goodman. ' How could you find out that I was in 
a hurry and had something on my mind ? I shall cer- 
tainly take your advice.' 

' Pooh ! pooh ! ' grunted the wise woman, ' don't 
be silly. I saw you running down the hill, so I 
knew you were in a hurry ; and you asked for my 
advice when you came bouncing in, so I perceived you 
had something on your mind. Nothing particularly 
wise in that, I should think. Now tell your story.' 

So the Goodman told his story without more ado. 

' Really,' said she, ' you are a fool ! a stupid fool ! 
but a good-natured fool. So I will help you in your 
need.' 

'Now really,' interrupted the Goodman, 'it is 
extraordinary how clever you are ! Those are the 
very words that the old crony said to me over there 
in the town I wot of. Oh, I shall certainly take 
your advice ! ' 

' Not clever at all, you goose ! ' replied the wise 
woman, 'seeing he wrote those very words on the 
parchment you have just given me.' 

'That's not the most civil thing he could do, I 
must say,' said the Goodman, rather nettled, 'but 
I '11 forgive him, if he has gained me a good friend 
in you.' 

'Don't lose time in talking nonsense,' said the 
wise woman. 'Go and bathe in the red stream 
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behind my house ; then sit in the sun on the 
rock above it till you are dry. Put on your 
clothes, and come again to me ; and mind you dip 
yourself all over ; all over, d' ye hear ? There 
now, be off ? ' 

So the Goodman went and bathed in the red 
stream behind the cottage, dipping himself all over, 
head and heel, two or three times to make sure ; 
after which he sat on the rock in the sun, till he felt 
dry and warm all over. Then he put on his clothes, 
and came again to the wise woman, whom he found 
still feeding the cat on herring and skim milk, as at 
the first. 

* If you go on like that,' said he, ^ the brute will 
burst.' 

* Mind your own business ! ' quoth she. ' Leave 
my cat's inside alone. Go and look at yourself in 
the mirror yonder ; certes, you will have enough to 
do to think about you own outside ! ' 

And the Goodman looked at himself in the 
polished mirror that hung behind the door, and fairly 
started at his appearance. Surprise was not the word 
for what he felt ; for instead of being black-a-vised, 
and sallow, as he was before, now he was as red as 
the crimson bell-heather, and had whiskers and hair 
as fiery as the gorse in July ! 

^ When you have recovered yourself,' said the wise 
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woman, 'go home and give out you are the King of 
the Iron Mines, of wealth untoM, on the lookout for 
more treasure. Marry your wife again, for she will 
be sure to accept you, if you only say you are rich 
enough There won't be any difficulty there, al- 
though those former marriages you talk about were 




all nonsense, I am certain sure. But &il not to return 
to me within a month, or the consequences may be 
very much the reverse of what you expect, or I intend. 
Now good morning,' and with this the wise woman 
turned her back on him, and went on feeding the cat 
on herrings and skim milk. 

So the Goodman returned home by the low road, 
and, arriving at the village, he put up at his own inn, 
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for, so changed was he, that even his servant who was 
left in charge did not recognise him. And he gave 
out that he was the King of the Iron Mines on the 
lookout for more treasure, and he entertained all and 
sundry to banquets, games, and revelry of all sorts, 
bidding every one, whether he knew them or not, to 
come and enjoy themselves at his expense. And 
everybody he asked came, including Elspat and Grana 
— Elspat more beautiful, and Grana more avaricious 
than ever. 

All the women, I need not say, set their caps at 
him at once ; but he preferred Elspat to them all, 
and little time passed before he followed the wise 
woman's advice, and asked his own wife to marry 
him. He was accepted gladly, and so they were wed 
before the week was out, and the Goodman was so 
happy he did not know how to contain himself. 

From the very first day of the marriage Elspat did 
all she could to find out where lay the treasure of the 
King of the Iron Mines, and where his chief castle 
was situated. She did want to know so much, and 
no one could tell her. She made herself as agreeable 
as she well knew how to, and anticipated the Good- 
man's wishes before he even spoke them. She smiled, 
she fawned on him ; nothing was too good for him 
to receive at her hands. So the time went as merrily 
as a newly married couple could wish it to do, and 
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what with one thing, and what with the other, the 
Goodman, never wise at the best, now, in the delight 
of his heart, completely forgot the warning of the 
wise woman to return to her before the month was 
out. Thus the new moon had not waned to a thin 
silver thread in the heavens before the catastrophe 
occurred. 

' Dear me ! ' sighed Elspat, as she lay awake one 
morning. ' How, oh how I do wish he would tell 
me where his treasure-house is, and when he is going 
to take me to his palace in the far country that they 
all talk about ! It is most tiresome he is so close. 
Now perhaps if I wake iiim suddenly he will be 
taken unawares, and answer me the secret.' So she 
shook her husband by the shoulder to wake him; but 
she had not got further in her question than, ' Dear 

King of the Iron Mines, tell your Elspat where ' 

when she shrank back with fear and terror, for there 
beside her, turning round with a pleasant good- 
morning, was her old true husband, the Goodman, 
as black -a-vised and as sallow as before, and no King 
of the Iron Mines with a fiery face at all ! 

With one leap she gained the window, and out of 
it she sprang ; and though the Goodman ran round 
to receive her followed by Grana, they found her, 
heels uppermost, in the waterbutt, with a broken 
neck, dead ! 
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' So that 's that ! ' thought Gra 
now the Goodman shall marry i 




be the King of the Iron Mines, but as Goodman of 
the Inn he has enough for me.' 

Thereupon she set abroad among the folk that the 
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Goodman had returned suddenly, and had turned 
out the King of the Iron Mines ; also that he, being 
infuriated at his wife's conduct, had brutally murdered 
her. 

Thus she turned the people, one and all, against 
him ; for they were naturally much grieved that a 
man like the King of the Iron Mines, who had given 
them such entertainment, should have been murdered, 
though as to what he did to Elspat they did not care 
a pin. Old and young refused to have anything 
further to do with him. They deserted the inn, and 
made themselves as disagreeable as they could well 
be. Even the children mocked him, when he went 
abroad in the street, singing — 

* Who killed his wife ? 
Who took her life ? 
Did you do it 
With a cudgel, 
Or a halter, 
Or a knife ? ' 

The consequence was that the Goodman, innocent 
as we all know him to have been, at last never dared 
show his face out of doors. And what with the 
death of his dearly loved Elspat, and the cruelty of 
his friends, he moped in the chimney-corner, as 
miserable now as he was happy before. 

This was what the crafty Grana intended. Now 
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wa,s her opportunity. She made herself as agreeable 
to him as she could in his loneliness, comforting him, 
cheering him, making him delicacies of every sort and 
succeeding in her endeavours 5 for she was as clever 
as seven, when she set her mind on anything. 

So he looked to her in his distress for everything, 
and when she found she was quite indispensable to 
his comfort, then she gave out she had now to leave 
him to himself ; she could not stay longer with him. 

Of course, poor, silly man, he fell into the trap, 
and begged her to stay as his wife. He could not 
endure to think of being bereft of the only creature 
who spoke to or was kind to him, so they were 
married without more ado. 

You may well understand, as soon as the marriage 
had taken place, and Grana had the Goodman in 
her clutches, she had no intention of being left out in 
the cold and shunned by all the folk. She wanted en- 
tertainment and jollities of all sorts, and to be bowed 
down to and made much of, as became the first wife 
in the village. So she spread abroad the story that 
the former rumour was all a mistake j that the 
Goodman had not killed his wife at all, but that she 
had killed herself; and that, far from the King of 
the Iron Mines having been driven out of the country 
by the Goodman, he was none other than the Good- 
man himself in disguise all the time ! 
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The whole village, at this, turned round, and tried 
to do all they could to make up for their former unkind- 
ness ; and though they cordially hated Grana for the 
trick she had played upon them, they would not do her 
any harm, for fear of sorrowing the Goodman her 
husband, presuming he would not have been such a 
fool as to have married her unless he had been in love 
with her. 

Now Grana, being mistress of the situation, might 
have had a good chance of remaining so for the rest 
of her life, if her restless and avaricious nature had 
not led her into a well-deserved scrape. She wanted 
very soon to get rid of the Goodman, as her sister 
Elspat had done before her, and to enjoy his posses- 
sions by herself without being bothered by hinl. So 
she began the old game of fretting and wanting a 
plaid like the one he had taken a whole year to pro- 
cure, which was now worn out, and in rags. 

But she overreached herself for once. Perhaps 
success had made her careless, and she did not reckon 
that the Goodman had married Elspat for love and her- 
self only out of necessity and the horror of being left 
alone. For the Goodman smelt a rat as soon as she 
mentioned the word plaid, and making an excuse, he 
went where he would have been wise to have gone be- 
fore, to the wise woman of Loch Libo, to show her 
his difficulty. 
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There he found her sitting by the fire, and 
feeding the cat upon herrings and skim milk^ and 




it was on the tip of his tongue to reprove her for 
over-feeding the brute, but he refrained, for fear 
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of annoying her, so he told his tale without more 
delay. 

* The remedy is simple and certain,' said the wise 
woman. ' Cut a stout hazel stick in my garden, and 
carry it home with you. To-morrow take your wife^ 
by the arm, and give her a good sound beating. Say 
to her that it is for her sins, if she has committed 
any, and to prevent her from sinning, if she has 
committed none. Also, that this being the only 
pattern you intend your wife to have on her back, 
it would be useless to go to the expense or trouble 
of buying a plaid ; and as she asked for a wrap unlike 
any other in the village, you feel that this will prove 
to be so in every way, whether in pattern or m 
warmth.' 

Accordingly, when the Goodman returned, he acted 
and spoke exactly as the wise woman directed, till 
Grana fled out of the inn, wandering from dooi; to 
door up the long street, seeking help and imploring 
revenge. 

But she got no pity whatever from any one, for 
they loved the Goodman, and were delighted to see 
Grana in distress, and to have the opportunity of 
paying off old scores upon her. 

So they not only shut their doors in her face, 
but laughed and jeered at her, bidding her take off 
her dress, and show them her nice new tartan plaid, 
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so tasteful and suitable for her ! The children also 

made up a rhyme about her, and sang it to the 

accompaniment of mud and fingers pointed at 

her— 

* Cris, cross, whack ! whack ! 
Stripes and squares upon her back ! 
That 's the pattern 
For the slattern, — 
Tartan all of blue and black ! 

Thus the wicked thing got her deserts at the end. 
And she wandered on right through the village, 
without a kind word being said to her, or a door 
being opened to receive her. She dared not turn 
back again, but wandered out and up the hill, 
where even Tom the goatherd in his bothy repulsed 
her advances, and set his black-faced goat, horned 
Willy, at her, till she made her escape up the road 
towards the north country. And perhaps she is 
living still in the town we all wot of, but nobody 
that I know has taken the trouble to inquire. 

The Goodman did not marry again, no, not he ! 
Many people take a long time to learn sense, yet do 
so at the last, and thus did even he. Wherefore he 
remained single to the end of his days. But he did 
not forget the wise woman of Loch Libo, for he 
felt she had been a true friend to him all through his 
difficulties. Three times a year came cheeses and 
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butter to her cottage, the gift of the Goodman of 
the Inn ; and let us hope she did not give them all 
to the cat ! 
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now as a whole for the first time collected." — Daily Chronicle, 

"The volume is a monument of painstaking research." — Pall Mall Gazette, 

Medals and Decorations in the 
British Army and Navy 

By JOHN HORSLEY MAYO. 

(Late Assistant Military Secretary to the India Office.) 

Dedicated by Permission to Her Most Gracious Majesty Victoria, Queen and Empress. 
With Fifty-five Plates printed in Colours and many Illustrations in the text. 

2 vols, Super-Royal 8w. Over 600 pp. £s y. net, 

** Of the manner in which the work has been carried out it is impossible to speak except in 
terms of warm praise. The medals and ribbons are beautifully reproduced. To produce 
such a work, so beautifully illustrated, has necessitated much expense and a corresponding 
price ; but we can scarcely imagine a barracks or a Queen's ship that will be long without 
h."-'Pall Mall Gazette, 

*' An exhaustive record, and it will be strange if the inquirer searches its pages for infor- 
mation on a particular medal or decoration and is disappointed." — Scotsman, 

*' For beauty and fidelity the coloured reproductions of Army and Navy medals and 
decorations surpass anything of the kind we have ever seen." — Daily News, 

'* One cannot too highly praise the numerous illustrations. The letterpress, too, is extra- 
ordinarily full and elaborate. Altogether the work is a mine of authoritative information on 
its subject, and should abundantly satisfy at once the military enthusiast and the specialist 
in numismaitics,"^Glas£;-ow Herald. 



THE STORIES OF SAMUEL LOVER. 

Centenary Edition. A complete uniform edition of the Stories of Samuel 
Lover. Edited, with an introduction and notes, by J. T. O'Donoghue. 

Large crown 8w, 6j. 

Vol z. LEGENDS AND STORIES OP IRELAND. First 

Series. 

„ 2. LEGENDS AND STORIES OP IRELAND. Second 
Series. 

M 3. RORY O'MORE. 

„ 4- HANDY ANDY. 

„ 5. TREASURE TROVE; OR, "HE WOULD BE A 

GENTLEMAN." 

„ 6. FURTHER STORIES OF IRELAND. 

The last volume will include Stories which have never been previously 

collected. 

CONSTABLE'S LIBRARY OF 

Historical Novels and Romances 

Edited by G. LAURENCE GOMME. 

Crown SvOf 2s. 6d, cloth. 
After a Design by A- A. TURBAYNE. 

li^th Illustrations of all the principal features, which include reproductions of royal and 
historical signatures, coins, seals, and heraldic devices. 

Harold : the Last of the Saxons 

By LORD LYTTON 

The Camp of Refuge By charles macfarlane 
Westward Ho ! By charles kingsley 
Reading Abbey By charles macfarlane 

\Nearly Ready. 

Others in Preparation. 

*' Messrs. Archibald Constable & Co. have had a happy idea in planmng such a scheme, 
%vhich is likely to have an enthusiastic reception." — National Observer, 

"The style in which the books are offered to the public is worthy of the firm from whence 
they come. The j^ce—tkree-andsixpence — is exceedingly law,**—'Liverpccl Review. 

" Make an admirable history pnze,*''^Editcaiional Review. 

" May be described as an Edition de luxe.**— Catholic Times. 

" Prefaced with an interesting and very serviceable introduction, which throws floods oj 
''^kt oti the historical period."— Edttcational Times. 

' very valuable piece of work. . . . The admirable illustrations make it additionally 
'*— Parents Review. 



The Nation's Awakening 

Essays towards a British Policy 
By SPENSER WILKINSON. 

Author of The Great Alternative, 

Crown %vo^ 3/. dd* xxviii + 302 pages, 

" A large part of the present book has already appeared in the columns of one of your 
contemporaries, but some of the most interesting chapters . . . appear for the first time 
in this volume. He deals reasonably and sensibly with our relations with the United States. 
Mr. Wilkinson . . . leads up to a proposed system of alliances, in which, taken as a 
whole, ... I accept all the steps by which he arrives at it."— Sir Charles Dilkb in 
The Dailv Chronicle^ July zst, 1896. 

" It will be seen that Mr. Wilkinson's programme is not lacking in ambition, ... his 
pages contain many pregnant suggestions, and much food for reflection." — The Times, 

The Chronicle of Villani 

Translated by ROSE E. SELFE. 

Edited by the Rev. P. II. WICKSTEED. 

Crown 8v(7, dr. 

*'The book, picturesque and instructive reading as it is, is not less interesting and still 
more valuable for readers of Italy's greatest poet." — ScotsmoH, 

" Sure to have a warm welcome."— C7i!^^. 

"A thoughtful introduction gives a general outline of the Florentine problems of the 
period."— Western Afoming News, 

"Perhaps no one book is so important to the student of Dante as the chronicle of his 
contemporary VillanL" — Athenaum, 

English Schools at the Reformation 

I 546-48 

By A. F. LEACH, M.A., F.S.A. 
Demy 8vo, 12s, net, 

"Avery remarkable contribution to the history of secondary education in England, not 
less novel in its conclusions than important in the documentary evidence adduced to sus- 
tain them."— 771* Times, 

" One of those books that, as soon as they are written, are regarded by the student as 
indispensable."— tS/^f/a/^r. 

Whitman. A Study 

By JOHN BURROUGHS. 

i2tno, Cloth gilt, 6s. net, 

" Altogether the most complete, the most sympathetic, and the most penetrating estimate 
of Walt Whitman that has yet been written.' —i>a/^ Mail, 

The Invasion of India by Alexander 

the Great 

By J. W. M'CRINDLE. 

Being translations of the classical authors who describe Alexander's cam- 
paigns in Afghanistan, the Panjab, Sindh, Gedrosia, and Karmania. With a 
life of Alexander, and numerous Maps and Illustrations. 

De/ny 8vo, New Edition, bringing the work up to date, tos* ^<t* tx-et^ 



Constable's Hand-Gazetteer of India 

Compiled under the direction of J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 

Crown Svo, Half -morocco^ lOf. (yd. 

" A most useful reference hoo\i.*'-^Efi£^lisAman (Calcutta). 

'* The details ^ven in these entries are of course as brief and concise as possible, but they 
indicate the position of each place and the population of districts, towns and villages, and 
in the case of cities and important historic names a more lengthy description is given."^ 
BriMd Arrow, 

Constable's Hand Atlas of India 

A New Series of Sixty Maps and Plans prepared from Ordnance and other 
Surveys under the direction of J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S., F.R.S.E., Etc. 

In half -morocco i or fully bound clothe gilt top, 14J. 

The Topographical Section Maps are an accurate reduction of the Survey of 
India, and contain all the places described in Sir W. W. Hunter's " Gazetteer 
of India/' according to his spelling. 

The Military, Railway, Telegraph, and Mission Station Maps are designed 
to meet the requirements of the Military and Civil Service, also missionaries 
and business men who at present have no means of obtaining the information 
they require in a handy form. 

The Index contains upwards of ten thousand names, and will be found more 
complete than any yet attempted on a similar scale. 

Further to increase the utility of the work as a reference volume, an abstract 
of the 1 89 1 Census has been added. 

" Nothine half so useful has been done for many years to help both the traveller in 
India and the student at home. * Constable's Hand Atlas ' is a pleasure to hold and to 
turn oytr^—Athefueum, 

Two Native Narratives of the Mutiny 

• "P^^l Vi t Translated from the Originals by the late 

in U^inl CHARLES THEOPHILUS METCALFE, C.S.L 

With Map and two Illustrations ^ 12s, 

** The book as a whole forms a valuable and substantial contribution to the original litera* 
ture of the Mutiny, which no student of Indian history can afibrd to neglect." — T/ie Scotsman. 

** The excellence of Mr. Metcalfe's introductory notes and translation, and the nature of 
the narratives themselves, should be found of intense interest indeed. . . . Such a 
picture of the chaotic tragedy-farce of Delhi as makes the whole thing real, and one that no 
student of the Mutiny can henceforward neglect." — Pall Matt Gazette, 

Our Troubles in Poona and the Deccan 

By ARTHUR CRAWFORD, C.M.G., late Commissioner of Poona. 
WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS BY HORACE VAN RUITH. 

Demy Svo, 253 pages. Price 145". 

" We have rarely come across a book which in all respects brings us closer to the realities 
of Indian life."— 5*/. lames' s Budget, 

Bernier's Travels in the Mogul Empire 

New Edition, with illustrations, and reproductions of Maps from early editions. 
By ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE, Mem. As. Soc. Bengal, F.S.A. Scot. 

Crown Svo, $s, 
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On Plain and Peak 

By RANDOLPH LLEWELLYN HODGSON. 

With 37 Illustrations by H. S. H. Princess Mary of Thurn and Taxis, 

and from Photographs. Demy %vo, *js, 6d, 

Contents — My First Stag — Roebuck Shooting in Bohemia— A Day's Roebuck Driving — 

Blackcock Shooting in Bohemia — ^The Phantom Roebuck of the Dismad Pool — Some Shooting 

Statistics— My First Chamois — On the Edge of the Snow, etc 

" It is most handsomely produced." — Publishers* Circular, 
^ " Mr. Hodgson makes the most of his budget of hunter's adventures ; and he writes in a 
lively vein. The volume is particularly well illustrated." — Sfortsman, 

A Northern Highway of the Tsar 

By AUBYN TREVOR-BATTYE, F.R.G.S., 

Illustrated^ Crown Svo, 6s,' 

The Tsar of Russia has appropriately accepted the Dedication of this book* which 

treats of adventure in a wild, remote part of His Imperial Majesty's Dominions. 

T/ie Tinus says — " Such a journey may therefore be regarded as quite exceptional and 
almost unique, and on that account alone it is well worthy of permanent record. Though 
Mr. Trevor- Battye tells his story with a light heart and unflagging spirit, it is an unbroken 
record of hardship, difficulty, exposure, privation, discomfort and incessant peril." 

Ice-bound on Kolguev 

By AUBYN TREVOR-BATTYE, F.L.S., F.Z.S., etc. 

With numerous Illustrations by J. T. Nettleship, Charles Whymper, and 
Drawings by the Author and Ed. Thornton, and Three Maps. 

2nd Edition, Demy %vo, £\ is. net, 

" One of the most attractive and readable of recent books of Arctic travel." — Westminster 
Gazette, 

Andree and his Balloon 

By H. LACHAMBRE and A. MACHURON 
(Who accompanied ihe Expedition to Spitzbeigen). 

With Coloured Frontispiece and forty full-page Illustrations from Photographs. 
With a short Biography of ANDREE. Crown %vo, 6j. 

The Daily Chronicle sa^s, in an exhaustive review published March zath, 1898 : — " The 
authors have not written this interesting.work to speculate on Andr^e's fate ; rather they have 
sought to tell the story of his enterprise, to sketch the biography of perhaps the most daring 
aeronaut who ever set foot in a car. And here they are entirely succe&sfuf. ^ Little is known 
of Herr Andree in this country. These authors tell us much, and, in telling, justify their 
belief in the man. ... On that memorable Sunday, July 7th, the south wmd became 
decided, and the momentous decision was taken. We have rarely read anything more in* 
teresting than the account of these last minutes. The enthusiasm of the writers is an 
enthusiasm which all can share. ..." 



Farthest North 



By FRIDTJOF NANSEN. 

A Few Copies of the Library Edition of Farthest North by Fridtjof Nansen. 

2 Vols. Royal Svo, £2 2s, net, still for sale. 

The Library contains :— Over One Hundred Full-page and a large number of text Illustra- 
tions. Three Photogravure Plates. Sixteen Coloured Plates in Facsimile of Dr. 
Nansen's own Water-Colour, Pastel, and Pencil Sketches. An Etched Portrait of the 
Author. Three Maps. 
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Unforeseen Tendencies of 



Democracy ^^ 



EDWIN LAURENCE 
GODKIN. 

Large Crown Svo, 6s. net. 



** No more interesting volume has lately been published than Mr. E. L. Godkin's ' Un- 
foreseen Tendencies of Democracy/ .wliich is interesting not only by reason of the general 
situation or predicament in which we are all more or less conscious of being steeped, but 
also as a result of the author's singular mastery of his subject" — Mr. Hbnry James in 
Literature, 

" Mr. Godkin is one of the most thou|;htful political writers of the day. . . '. His. ex- 
perience keeps him in constant touch with public affairs and^the contemporary movement of 
ideas. . . • He writes vigorously and dispassionately, with full knowledge of facts." — 
Times, 

Reflections and Comments 

By EDWIN LAURENCE GODKIN. Cr(nion 8w. js, 6d, 

'* Mr. Godkin's book forms an excellent example of the best periodical literature of his 
coimtry and time." — The Daily News, 

Debateable Claims 

A Series of Essays on Secondary Education. 

By JOHN CHARLES TARVER, Author of "Some Observations of a Foster 

Parent".. Crown Svo, 6s, 

" A collection of suggestive Essays upon Secondary. Education, from which the average 
educated Englishman may learn a good deal about a subject at present little understood or 
appreciated.*^^ — Times, ^ .. „ •..,., , . 

" One of the mo$t remarkable books which have recently been published on education, a 
book which is full of Amoldian insight. " — Glasgow Heralds - 

Some Observations of a Foster 

. . Po rgrif' ^y JOHN CHARLES TARVER. 

Crown Svo, 6s, 

^ - *. ■* . -- 

" A very excellent book on the education of the English boy. The book is one which all 
parents should diligently read." — Daily Mail, 

■ ' ■' The . 

Principles of Local Government 

By G. LAURENCE GOMME, Statistical Officer to the^London- Couaty Council. 

Demy Svq, J2s, 

*' His criticisms on the existing system show a thorough mastery of a complicated subject. 
Daily Chronicle, 

\* The Statistical Office of the County Council has produced a work of great value in the 
Principles of Local Government." — London, 

"There is tniich to be learned fronv Mt^l-^Jirence Gomme's historical and analytical 
lectures,"— Daily Alail, IV^r ' 



Popular Novels 



STEPHEN BRENT. By Philip Lafargue, Author of 

' ' Salt of the Earth. " 2 vols. 12s. 

6s. each 

THE POTENTATE. By Frances Forbes-Robertson. 
ODD STORIES. By Frances Forbes-Robertson. 
THE MACMAHON; or, The Story of the Seven 

Johns. By Owen Blayney. Crown 8vo. 

DRACULA. By Bram Stoker. 5th Edition. 

THE ENEMIES. By E. H. Cooper. 

HIS VINDICATION. By Mrs. Newman. 

THE VIGIL : A Story of South Africa. By Charles 
Montague. 

SISTER JANE, HER FRIENDS AND AC- 
QUAINTANCE. By Joel Chandler Harris (Uncle Remus). 

THE STORY OF AN UNTOLD LOVE. By Paul 

Leicester Ford, Author of " The Hon. Peter Sturling." 

THE LAUGHTER OF PETERKIN. Tales of the 

Celtic Wonderworld. By Fiona Macleod. 

ADVENTURES IN LEGEND. Tales of the West 

Highlands. By the Marquis of Lorne, K.T., M.P. Fully Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. dr. . . 

CALEB WEST: MASTER DIVER. By F. Hop- 

KiNSON Smith, Author of ** Tom Grogan," etc. 

DINKINBAR. By Herbert C. MacIlwaine, Author of 

" The Twilight Reef." 

AN ELUSIVE LOVER. _ By Virna Woods. 

THE MODERN GOSPEL. By Mrs. H. H. Penrose. 

A STATESMAN'S CHANCE. By Joseph F. Charles. 

WITHIN BOUNDS. By Ethel Coxon. 

THE KING'S STORY BOOK. Edited by G. Laurence 

Gomme. Illustrated by Harrison Miller. Over 500 pp. Crown 8vo, cloih 
gilt. . , 

IMPRESSIONS. By Pierre Loti, with an introduction 
by Henry James. Fcap. 410. 10s. 6d. 
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3s. 6d. each 

THE FOLLY OF PEN HARRINGTON. By Julian 
Sturgis. 

IN THE TIDEWAY. By Flora Annie Steel. 

GREEN FIRE. By Fiona Macleod. 

THE DARK WAY OF LOVE. By Charles Le 

GOFFIC. 

AMONG THE BRACKEN. By Mrs. Hartley Perks. 
TALES OF SOUTH AFRICA. By H. A. Bryden. 
JAMES, OR VIRTUE REWARDED. By the Author 

of "Mugglcton College." 

SKETCHES AND STORIES, GRAVE AND GAY. 

By M. Casmichael. 

THE FORTUNE OF A SPENDTHRIFT, AND 

OTHER ITEMS. By R. Andom and Fred Harewood. 

THE STORY OF AN AFRICAN CRISIS. By 

F. E. Garrett. Illustrated. , 

DRAMAS OF TO-DAY. By Nella Parker. 

2s. 6d. each 

SALT OF THE EARTH. By Philip Lafargue. 

SHOULDER OF SHASTA. By Bram Stoker. 

THE ROMANCE OF HIS PICTURE. By Sydney 
Pickering. 

HANS VON DONDER. By Charles Montague, Author 

of "The Vigil," etc. 

TORRIBA. By John Cameron Grant. 

THE LOVE OF AN OBSOLETE WOMAN. By 

Herself. 

A WRITER OF FICTION. By Clive Holland, 

Author of " My Japanese Wife." 

MADGE O' THE POOL. By William Sharp. 

IS. each 



THE PARASITE. 

By Conan Doyle. 

THE RED SPELL. 

By Frances Gribble. 

DR. KOOMADHI. 

By Frankfort Moore. 



AN ENGAGEMENT. 

By Sir Robert Peel. 

ANGELA'S LOVER. 

By Dorothea Gerard. 

A QUESTION OF COLOUR. 

By F. C. Philips. 



JACK SMITH, M.P. By Hude Myddleton. 
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Spenser's Faerie Queene 

Complete in Six Volumes, Fcap, Svo, cloihf gs, net. 

Edited by KATE M. WARREN. 

Volumes I., II., III., IV. andV., now ready, is, 6d, each. 

Also Art Canvas gilt extra^ with Photogravure Frontispiece ^ 2s, 6d, net 

per volume; complete in case, 15X. net, 

*' Miss Kate Warren, one of the most scholarly women of the day, and an 
assistant to Mr. Stopford Brooke in one of his literar3r projects, has been entrusted 
by Messrs. Constable with the editorship of the ' Faerie Queene' in separate books, 
which is a new departure." — Hearth and Home, 

"It is a nice, dear, handy volimie, containing a brief Preface, an able and 
compendious Introduction, the text of the original editions of 1590, 1596, collated, 
and having its orthography slightly modernized ; the author's letter of 1589, ex- 
pounding the whole intention of'^the poem ; a serviceable glossary and some 
necessary and concise notes. While fitted well for use as a school book in higher 
English classes, it is suitable for the general reader, who, having once ' felt the 
witchery * of Spenser's thought and rhyme, will regard the possession of the poem 
in this nice form as a joy." — Educational News, 

Songs of Love and Empire 

By E. NESBIT. 

Crozvn 8»o, cloth gilt, ^s, 
" It is poetry, it is true poetry, it is poetry which should live."— Pall Mall Gazette, 

New Poems 

By FRANCIS THOMPSON. Fcap. $vo, 6s, net, 

" There is in these new Poems a wider outlook, a greater breadth of sympathy 
than were discovered in their predecessors." — Glode, 

' ' A true poet ... At any rate here unquestionably is a new poet, a wielder 
of beautiful words, a lover of beautiful things. — I. Zangwill, in the Cosmopoli- 
tan, Sept., 1895. 

*• Mr. Thompson's new volume will be welcomed by all students and lovers of 
the more ambitious forms of poetry." — Glasgow Herald, 

Verses 

By B. E. BAUGHAN. Crcrwn Svo, 5/. 

"Another serious, reflective poet, who has pleasant and righteous thoughts." 
— Academy, 

Songs for Little People 

By NORMAN GALE. 

Fully Illustrated by HELEN STRATTON. Crown Svo, 6s. 

*' A delightful book." — Scotsman, 

** We cannot imagine anything more appropriate as a gift-book for children.'* 
— Glasgow Daily Mail, 
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BoswelFs Life of Johnson 

Edited by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL 

With Frontispieces by ALEX, ANSTED, a reproduction op 
Sir JOSHUA REYNOLDS' Portrait. 

Six Volumes, Foolscap $w. Clothe paper labels or gilt extra, 2s. fiet per 
Volume* Also half morocco^ 5J. net per Volume, Sold in Sets only, 

" Far and away the best Boswell, I should say, for the ordinary book-lover now on the 
market." — Ilhutrattd London Newt, 

" The volumes, which are light, and so well bound that they open easily anywhere, are 
exceedingly pleasant to handle and read." — St, Jatne£s Budget, 

"Constable's edition will long remain the best both for the general reader and the 
scholar."— /^A'/rw of Reviews, 

Boswell's Account of Dr. Johnson's 

Tour in the Hebrides 

With Photogravure Frontispieces. Uniform with • Boswell's Johnson.* Fcap. 
8vo, cloth gilt, or paper label, uncut, 41. net the two volumes. Also in 
half leather, 6f. net. The two volumes may be also had in half vellum, 
price on application to the booksellers. 

CONSTABLE'S REPRINT 

OF 

The Waverley Novels 

The Favourite Edition of SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

With all the original Plates and Vignettes (Re-engraved). In 48 Vols. 

Fcap, Svo. Cloth, paper label title, is, 6cl, net per Volume, or £3 I2J. net the 

Set, Also cloth gilt, gilt top, 2s. net per Volume, or £\ i6s, net the 

Set ; and half -leather gilt, 2s, 6d, ftet per Volume, or £6 net the Set, 

" This is one of the most charming editions of the Waverley Novels that we know, as 
well as one of the cheapest in the matrket.'^'-Gtasgow Herald. 

''The excellence of the print and the convenient size of the volumes, and the assoda- 
don of this edition with Sir Walter Scott himself, should combine with so moderate a 

J)rice to secure for this reprint a popularity as great as that which the original editions 
ong and justly enjoyed.** — The Times, 

The Paston Letters, 149 2- 1590 

Edited by JAMES GAIRDNER, of the Public Record Office. 

3 vols, Fcap, Svo, With 3 Photogravure Frontispieces, cloth gilt 
extra, or paper label uncut, 16s, net, 

" This edition, which was first published some twenty years ago, is the standard 
edition of these remarkable historical documents, and contains upwards of four 
hundred letters in addition to those published by Frere in 1823. The reprint is 
in three small and compact volumes, and should be welcome to students of 
history as giving an important work in a convenient form." — Scotsman, 

" One of the monuments of English historical scholarship that needs no com- 
mendation."— J/a»f^j/^ Guardian, 
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Gaiety Chronicles 

By JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD. 

Demy Svo, One Guinea, 

" The interest of this record lies in the personality of the author. Looking 
about for a kindred spirit, Mr. Hollingshead finds it in Shakespeare, who was one- 
tenth actor and nine-tenths showman. . . ." — Daily Chronicle* 

** Mr. Hollingshead's comprehensive, interesting, and entertaining book comes 
exactly at the right time. . . . This well-filled and persuasive volume." — 
Daily Telegraph, 

"Open the book at any page, and it is like dipping into a lucky bag. There 
are no blanks. Mr. Holhngshead has succeeded m many things, and in these 
Chronicles he offers as goodly entertainment as he ever offered."— i?^r^^. 

The Life of William Terriss 

By A. J. SMYTHE. With an Introduction by Clbment Scott. 

With nwtterotis Illustrations, Demy Svo, I2s, 6d, 

"Certainly Terriss was a remarkable public favourite, and the tragic manner of 
his death created, at the time of its occurrence, a widespread interest in his breezy 
personality. . . . Although somewhat over-adulatory, however, this memoir 
of the popular Adelphi actor's life,— of his early vicissitudes as ' midshipman,' 
tea-planter, engineer, sheep-farmer, and horse-breeder, and his later successes as a 
comedian, — is of considerable interest." — Daily Mail, 

"A handsome volume, full of portraits of the actor in his well-known parts. "«• 
Daily Graphic, 



The Pupils of Peter the Great 

By R. NISBET BAIN. 
With Portraits. Demy Zvo, i$s, net, 

*' His familiarity with the history and politics of Northern Europe in the last 
century renders him pcculiarljr fitted for the task of presenting us with a picture of 
the Russian Court and Empire up to the death of the Empress Anne." — Daily 
Chronicle, 

"An excellent piece of historical study, founded entirely on original research, 
sober, broad, and s^inpathetic in treatment, with a fine sense of historical pro- 
portion, and most illuminating as respects the light it throws on a dark and 
ill-known time and country." — Spectator, 

The Household of the Lafayettes 

By EDITH SICHEL. Demy Svo. 15J. net, 

" . . . A volume of deep and pathetic interest. . . . We scarcely know 
any book which presents a more vivid picture of the French Revolution." — 
Glasgow Herald, 

" Every one who takes any interest in the France of the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century should read this well-written book." — Publishers' Circular. 
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Travels and Life in Ashanti 

and Jaman 



By RICHARD AUSTIN FREEMAN 

Late Assistant* Colonial Surgeon, and Anglo-German Boundary Commissioner of the 

Gold Coast. 

WITH ABOUT ONE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS BY, THE AUTHOR, 
AND FROM PHOTOGRAPHS, AND ALSO TWO MAPS. 

Demy Svo. £^i is. 
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The book itself, with its lively narrative, its wealth of description, its 
numerous photographs and sketches, and its excellent maps, is more than a 
mere narrative of travel. It is a great storehouse of well-arranged informa- 
tion on the countries with which it deals." — Datfy Chronicle, 

"The book as a whole, is the most interesting yet written on the subject of 
Ashanti." — Daily News, 

** The illustrations of the volume, from sketches and photographs by the 
author, deserve praise for their beauty and interest" — Scotsman, 

'* He writes with a clearness, livelinesst and amount of solid but most read- 
able matter to the square inch which makes this an exceptionally desirable 
book of its kind. From the Colonial Secretary, down to the holiday-maker in 
search of entertaining reading, no one who invests in it will be disappointed." — 
Fall Mall Gazette, 

" Mr. Freeman's book is delightfully written, and full of charming illustra- 
tions from the author's pencil and camera. The appearance of the volume is 
fully justified." — Manchester Gttardian* 



Electricity in Town and 
Country Houses 

By PERCY E. SCRUTTON. 

Illustrated, 2s, 6d, 

The Aiketutum says: "Popular and practical ... we cannot call to mind any 
previous publication of the precise nature of this one. We should like to see more 
technical and semi-technical works produced in an equally attractive form. We doubt if 
domestic applications of electricity have ever been treated before in so complete and concise 
a form. We congratulate Mr. Scrutton on his admirable little volume, which is indeed well 
worth the low price at which it is published." 
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Problems of the Far East 

Japan, China, Korea 

BY THE 

Rt. Hon. GEORGE N. CURZON, M.P. 

NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 

. With numerous Illustrations and Maps. 
Extra Crown Zvo, ys, 6d, 



"All who have read the volume 
will admit that it is a valuable ad- 
dition to the literature dealing with 
the problems of the Far East." — 
Morning Post, 

"His impressions of travel, con- 
firmed by a study of the best authori- 
ties, are interesting and well written.*' 
— Manchester Guardian, 



" We dealt so fully with the other 
contents of Mr. Curzon's volume at 
the time of first publication that it is 
only necessary to say that the extreme 
interest and importance of them is 
enhanced by recent events, and the 
light of which they are revised." — 
Glasgow Herald, 



The Waterloo Campaign, 1815 

By CAPTAIN WILLIAM SIBORNE. 

Fourth Edition, Crown Zvo, %yi pages, i"^ Medallion PortraUs of 

Generals, 15 Maps and Plans, 

Bound in Red Cloth^ uncut edges, ^s, net. 

The work is universally regarded to be the best general Account in the 
English language of the Twenty Days' War : including the Battles of Quatre 
Bras, Ligny, Waterloo, and Wavre ; and the subsequent daring March on 
Paris. It is as fair to the French as it is to the Allies. 

"Another notable repriat . . . There can be no doubt that the narrative is a classic 
in its way." — Globt, 

" The best general account of its subject that has been written, whether for a soldier or 
for a general reader ; and its appearance in the handy and well-printed volume in which it is 
now issued will be welcome to mBXiy,*''~ScotsmaH. 

" Many books have been written upon this fertile theme, but it is doubtful if a more faith- 
ful and comprehensive account has ever been given to the world, and for this reason we 
welcome its re-appearance in a fourth edition." — Liverpool Daily Post. 

*' It is charmingly written, is graphic, yet precise, and abundantly witnesses to the author's 
most strenuous endeavour to do justice to every one who took part in that great conflict." — 
Birtningham Post, 
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The Works of George Meredith 

Nature Poems of George Meredith 

WITH 20 FULL-PAGE PICTURES IN PHOTOGRAVURE 

BY WILLIAM HYDE 

Consisting of 350 copies for sale — Two and a half guineas {£2 12s, 6d,) 
net per copy, and a large paper edition, limited to 156 copies, numbered and 
signed by the Artist, printed on the best English hand-made paper, -and with 
an additional etched Frontispiece, consisting of 150 copies — Five guineas net 
per copy. 

*• Mr. Hyde is an artist of extraordinaiy power. He favours strong atmospheric 
effects and nature's mood of unrest, whicn he reproduces with tremendous force in 
monochrome. " — Glode, 

Selected Poems 

BY GEORGE MEREDITH. 

Crmvn Svo, 6s, net, 

"A volume which abounds in imaginative vision as well as intellectual strength." 
'^Standard, 

" His poems are achievements of the intellect. . . . there is wit in them and 
^genius. " — Scotsman. 

*' These Selected Poems are a literary treasure." — Scotsman, 

Pocket Edition of Selected Poems 

BY GEORGE MEREDITH. 

Printed on hand-mcLde paper and bound in half vellum, 6s, net,, 

"A very neat and comely edition of Mr. Meredith's Selected Poems, reviewed 
in our columns some six months ago, is issued by Messrs. Constable. The volume 
is small enough for the pocket, but the type is as clear as could be wished, and 
though the paper is stout the little book is light and easy to hold in the hand. It 
provides a thoroughly artistic as well as convenient setting for the fine flower of 
Mr. Meredith's poetic genius." — Times, 

Odes in Contribution to the Song of 

French History 

BY GEORGE MEREDITH. 

Crozvft Svo, Buckram gilt, 6s, net. 
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